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WANTS AND NEEDS. 


BY THE LATE MRS. A. C. KENDRICK. 


“ Give us not what we want, but what we need.” 
Many the needs, dear Lord, Thou’st planned, 


With gracious love, for me, 

And bid’st, with softly sweet command, 
That I should ask of Thee. 

{know I shall not be denied 

Until my soul is satisfied. 


The dear Lord answered me with speed: 
** My child, I'll give thee all thy need.” 


O dear, benignant Lord, I said, 
I know this bounteous feast, 
This table, with thy goodnesmspread, 
Should make Thy creatures blest ; 
And I would not ungrateful prove, 
Unmindful of Thy thoughtful love. 


‘*Dear child, thou shalt be satisfied 
With good,” gently the Lord replied. 


Thou hast so filled the earth and air 
With every beauteous thing, 

I know Thou hast a Joving care 
For every living thing ; 

Thou wilt give all for which I sigh, 


From bounteous earth and beauteous sky. 
“ Dear child, more than thy wants require,” 


He said. ‘I will not mock desire.” 


And so my heart went singing on; 
I drank each earthly good ; 

No pleasant thing beneath the sun 
My soul had passed unwooed, 

Until I cried: Is this earth’s gain? 

This emptiness of soul? this pain ? 


But to the questionings I brought 


The good Lord heard, but answered naught. 


I'd quaffed, of life, the richest wine; 
Had loved and been beloved; 

Had sat me at a feast divine, 
Had feasted unreproved ; 

My surfeit soul byt emptiness 


Had found. ’Twere bliss if earth could bless. 


* T will not mock desire,”’ he said ; 
“ To higher good thou shalt be led.” 


And so I followed on, full fain, 
The way he led me by; 
But often, when the thorns gave pain, 
I could but ask him: “ Why?” 
My soul was inly bruised and torn, 
My bleeding feet were weak and worn. 


I read within his pitying eye 
The pain. My soul made no reply. 


I followed on. The shades grew dark, 
More tangled grow the way; 

I followed every glimmering spark, 
Enamored of its play. 

The darkness settled on the wild. 

[ cried : ‘‘O Father, lead thy child!’ 


With mild reproach, he made the sign 
And placed his father-hand in mine. 


But soon my treacherous heart forgot 
The dreary, wildering way, 
And knelt at every hill-side spot 
To idols made of clay. 
Unholy flames of strange desires 
Had lighted up my altar-fires, 


I saw that wounded heart again. 
My tears fell down, a blessed rain. 


But soon, O weakly human heart, 
Forgot was all thy pain; 
Forgotten all the healing pain, 
The dews, the blessed rain ; 
Beguiling paths led thee astray, 
To idols wed, with feet of clay. 


I did not ask the guiding hand 
Dpon the sea, or on the Jand. 














O brightest night of dark eclipse! 
O sunshine darkened way! 

O pleasures ashening on the lips! 
O midnight in the day! 

O Paradise that reeks of death! 

O soul, enamored of its breath! 


‘IT need no guide on sea or land !” 
The pitying Father took my band. 


He led me by a way sublime; 
But bitter dark the way, 
By rugged paths and hard to climb, 
Unlighted by a ray. 
He led where flames rose high and higher ; 
I shrank before the anguish-fire. 


I read within his pitying eye 
The pitying heart, nor made reply. 


My child, and must I lead thee so ? 
With pleasure at thy lips, 
Must drink of life through drops of woe ? 
Must light come through eclipse ? 
Would not the flowers allure thee higher? 
But I must Jead through furnace-fire. - 


Thy holy will henceforth is mine. 
O Father, keep my band in thine! 


Thou gavest me my heart’s desire ; 
Thou gavest all I would; 
Earth’s pleasures burned my heart like fire, 
The evil was my good. 
On pleasure’s thorns my pierced feet bleed. 
O Father, give me what I need! 


He answered, with a tender speed : 
“T gave thee, child, what thou didst need/” 
Rocuester, N. Y. 





REVIVALS. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








A vicorovs editorial article in a late 
number of THE INDEPENDENT discussed 
the ‘‘ Dearth of Revivgls.” So important a 
topic calls for further discussion. It is not 
a theme for vapid rhetoric, but for grave 
reflection. It is awakening wide and 
anxious thought among the people of God 


in all denominations. That there is such a [f. 


dearth of what we usually designate as 
*‘ revivals” is a fact beyond dispute. The 
official statistics of the churches prove it; 
the religious journals confirm it; for no 
special awakenings occur in the churches 
without being communicated, sooner or 
later, to the religious press. bs 
Another fact of which I feel quite sure is 
that a majority of the members who have 
been received into our Evangelical churches 
during the last forty years have been con- 
verted in seasons of revival. This does not 
apply to every church; for in some churches 
there has been a slow and steady ingathering 
of members, without any peculiar perie?” _.. 
excitement. Upon such flocks the convert- 
ing influences of the Spirit have descended 
like the dew, without any alternations of 
drought, followed by periodic showers of 
greater or less frequency. Many of these 
conversions have been in the Sabbath- 
school and among the children of Chris- 
tian parents who were faithful to their ob- 
ligations. The church in the house has fed 
the church in the sanctuary. Occasional 
conversions among adults have occurred 
from the regular preaching of the Word; 
and it has been the habit of these churches 
to work on in this slow but rather uniform 


method. : 
An eminent and useful pastor once said 


to the late Dr. Spencer: ‘‘ After I was set- 
tled over my church, for about fifteen 
years we used to receive into the church, on 
confession of their faith, about fifteen or 
twenty persons every year. We had no 
revival. Then there was a great revival, 
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and we received in six months more ‘han all 
we had received before in three years. After 
that we had very few gradual admissions; 
and so it has been for the last twenty years. 
Every few years we have a revival, and after 
it a dearth, and then another revival. And 
now, if anybody should ask me which 
system I prefer, I should have no hesitation 
in saying the old one. I know it is not for 
me tochoose. God is a sovereign and sends 
his Spirit us he chooses; but I am sure that 
our prosperity, on the whole, was greater 
and our converts wore better under the old 
system.” 

This was an important and valuable 
testimony. It corresponds with the opinions 
and experiences of some other pastors. But 
the sagacious minister to whom it was ad- 
dressed (Dr. Spencer) was himself a firm 
believer in genuine, carefully managed re- 
vivals. He sometimes received an hundred 
members into his flock at one communion 
season, as the fruits of such awakenings. 
My own humble judgment has coincided 
with Dr. Spencer, whom I regard as one of 
the most sagacious physicians of souls in 
these modern days. He was progressive, 
without being extravagant and fanatical. 
My experiences have tallied with his also. 
Fully thres-fourths of all the two thousand 
persons whom I have been permitted to 
receive into the Church of Christ have 
been received during the seasons of unusual 
prayer and activity. The year or two after 
these revivals have not witnessed many ac- 
cessions. This can be accounted for from 
the fact that a large portion of the most im- 
pressible people had been awakened during 
the period of revival; and also from the un- 
questionable fact that seasons of unwonted 
religious activity im’any one direction are 
apt to be followed by seasons of compara- 
tive repose. Equally true is it that the 
Holy Spirit is poured out at one time with 
more power than at another time. This 
holds true with the individual experiences 
of most Christians. Even in the Early 
Church at Jerusalem there were three thou- 
sand souls converted in one day, and we do 
not read of any such day’s work there 
afterward. We do:tiot read that a reaction 
followed in any of these converts; nor have 
I ever observed any *2.ct:un in my church 
after seasons of deep and powerful revival. 
There has been a falling off in the number 
of conversions (just as there we’ crus... 
lem); but I have not det~ a falling off 
in the piety of the church. 


The alarming feature in the present 
as .. of the Evangelical churches is that 
the number of accessions is so small— 
whether by the gradual system or the peri- 
odic revival method. Last year the total 
increase in the number of communicants in 
the Presbyterian Church (exclusive of the 
Presbyterian Church, South) was only 
4,200. This does not include the ‘‘ U. Ps.” 
or the Cumberland Presbyterians. But 
when we consider that it includes 5,400 in- 
dividual congregations, and shows that 
there was less than one addition to each 
church, the statement is absolutely appall- 
ing. Some statistics equally startling were 
presented at the *Congregational Council. 
These two denominations are, probably, no 
worse off than the Baptists, Methodists, and 
Dutch and German Reformed, if the ‘‘ bot- 
tom facts” were carefully brought out; 
for, while there is more or less addition 
each year to the front rank of the Church 
armies, there is almost a correspobding 
mortality at the rear, by deaths and 
desertions. The dearth of revivals has 





left the great Evangelical bodies of the 
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land almost at a stand-still as to num- 
bers. New churches are springing up in 
the West, but some old ones in the East are 
decaying or dying out. The falling off in 
church attendance over the land is undenia- 
ble. All attempts to conceal or falsify such 
facts are both cowardly andcriminal. The 
first for our churches to do is to face them. 
When the returned exiles of Jerusalem were 
made to ‘“‘see the distress” of the city, 
they soon rang out the cry: ‘‘ Let us rise 
up and rebuild!” He is not to be branded 
as a croaker or a pessimist who uses unpal- 
atable truth, either as a Jancet or as a purge, 
If we should succeed by the arts of arith- 
metic in blinding ourselves, we cannot de- 
ceive God. . 

Whatever the causes of this widespread 
spiritual declension, most assuredly it ought 
to be stopped. If ‘‘skepticism is in the 
air,” then into that air must ascend more 
fervent prayer to the Almighty throne. 
The faith that freezes in a cold atmosphere 
has no warming, living Christ at its heart. 
If ugly ice-floes of worldliness and loose 
doctrine and unbelief clog the Church’s 
bow, then more persistent prayer, activity, 
and godly living must put the power into 
the engine to sweep the ice away. What 
won’t must be made to. The Gospel is as 
true and the. atoning blood of Christ as 
precious as when Paul preached them. 
The Spirit of God is as mighty as when 
Edwards, Finney, or Nettleton invoked his 
aid. Sin is just as damnable and salvation 
just as desirable. If our churches are 
sickly and enfeebled, they must purge away 
their sins, take God's tonics, and get well. 
The disease has been running for some time, 
and, I trust, has about reached its head. 
The Omnipotent Jesus says: ‘‘ Arise, take 
up thy bed, and walk!” Just as soon as 
each church—yes, and each Christian— 
grasps his right arm, our feet and ankle- 
bones will receive strength. Machinery is 
but mockery. We need the Holy Ghost. 
We need more of Christ in our souls and 


our de**: When we have Him, the 
ee o. Ti errible ‘‘ dearth” 
will end to- , if God’s people only do 
their duty. 
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THE LAND LEAGUE. 


BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D. D. 








HowEvER much we may be inclined to 
criticise many of the methods adopted by 
the Land League for the accomplishment 
‘of its somewhat obscure: object, we must 
certainly admit that it has become a great 
power. Under a glove of velvet it hides a 
hand of iron. It openly declares that it 
never counsels violence, and yet it aims at 
results which even organized violence can- 
not easily attain. Since the 21st of October, 
1877, at which date it was formally con- 
stituted, it has grown from a feeble beg'n- 
ning to such enormous proportions that it 
has attracted the attention of the civilized 
world, and even compelled the British 
Government to rouse from its general 
torpor respecting Irish affairs, and to make 
a dazed and uncertain effort to suppress it, 
The effort has been both dazed and uucer- 
tain, for it is like the blows of a man sud- 
denly wakened from a sound sleep, who 
hardly knows at whom to strike, though he 
is conscious that he ought to strike at some- 
body. It seems to be uncertain both as to 
its duty and as to the quickest and easiest 
way to accomplish it. 

The Land League as an organization is 
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not the expression of a high order of mind 
and could find support only among a people 
who have become pretty thoroughly de- 
moralized. Its popularity among the Irish 
people, and the willingness with which they 
adopt its spirit, is proof enough that seven 
hundred years of oppression have done 
their natural work. It is an unworthy 
and withal a puerile means, devised by 
narrow-minded leaders, for the accomplish- 
ment of a national good, which history 
plainly shows cannot be accomplished in 
that way. Its hope is to tease, and fret, and 
obstruct, and exasperate the Government 
until the Government shall become good- 
natured enough to comply with all its de- 
mands, It may be that the British Gov- 
ernment will so far forget itself as to be 
tome good-natured under the Land League 
jah; but,,to the ordinary common sense 
of that part ef the world which is not in 
Ireland, men are not over-Ilable to grant 
favors to one who comes with a curse on 
his lips. Mr. Parnell may have discovered 
the right way to reach the British heart; 
but, if such be -the case, the British heart 
must have become singularly regenerate 
during the Jast few years. It is easy to see 
that Ircland might win her liberty by force 
of arms, and all the nations would be in 
sympathy with her, if she could only screw 
her-courage to the sticking point. Since 
this, however, seems to be impossible, it is 
a little dificult to see how she is to better 
her condition by shooting landlords in the 
back and from behind stone walls, While 
Gladstone and Bright are evidently in- 
clined to push measures for the relicf of the 
wrongs under which they both confess the 
Trish peasantry are suffering, their hands 
are practically tied and they are all but 
powerless, They are forever discussing 
the subject, and proposing very desirable 
reforms; but there are so many obsta- 
cles in the way of immediate action that 
the discussion ends in the hopeless wish to 
do something which nobody seems ready 
to have done. The English Government 
have all along believed that the insur- 
gents (for the movement in Ireland has 
risen to such importance that the name is 
not a misnomer) would burn a few blue- 
lights of defiance, and then settle back into 
the national melancholy which has been the 
chronic condition of the eountry for many 
centuries, It was impossible a year ago to 
convince England that the Land League 
was fanning the incipient flame of discon- 
tent into a steady blaze. It was a pet con- 
viction that the whole affair would die of 
inanition, if let alone. It has, on the con- 
trary, increased in force and energy with 
such rapid and yet steady progress that the 
most conservative have become alarmed, 
and are beginning to wonder what will be 
tle outcome of it all. : 

Later on, the people and press demanded 
that coercive measures should be applied at 
once, and the ringing voice of the great 
premicr was heard throughout the kingdom, 
declaring that the Government could not 
make terms with rebels and that repression 
must precede reform. The apophthegm was 
quoted by every newspaper in Christen- 
dcm, and we were led to suppose that the 
central power had at last shaken itself free 
from its slumber and indifference, and was 
about to do something in real earnest. A 
few soldiers were hurried across the Chan 
nel, and arms and ammunition were sent to 
several places of strategical importance. 
Veritable measures of coercion, however, 
are a dream that has not yet been realized, 
and for the best possible reasons. In the 
first place, it is practically impossible to 
cover a large territory with troops. A 
handful of soldiers in any given place fail to 
keep the populace in awe, and a large num- 
ber concentrated at certain salient points 
necessarily leaves an immense adjacent 
territory without the requisite protection. 
An insurrection might occur at any 
moment in many parts of Ireland, and 
entirely complete its quick work of destruc- 
tion before a single regiment could learn 
the news and reach the spot. Donegal, for 
instance, has hardly any railroad accommo- 
dation, and there are whole districts in 
Mayo, Galway, and Clare which are at such 
a distance from the railway and telegraph 
that the sollicrs are nothing more than an 
awe-inspiring presence; and,since the people 
have lost their dread of soldiers and fire 
arms, they may be said to be almost useless. 
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In the second place, the present tactics of 
the Land League are such that the soldiery 
can have no possible exouse for the use of 
defensive weapons. The people are not 
found in tumultuous crowds; nor do they 
offer any resistance whatever to the officers 
of the law, except in isolated instances. 
They may be sullen and morose; but not 
even the soldiery can compel them to be 
cheerful and happy. Now and again an 
overt act of violence is committed; but it is 
denounced, at least in public, by the Land 
League, and the police are quite at liberty 
to hunt for the culprit to their hearts’ con- 
tent. No one will help the officer of the 
law to find him, no one ever knows where 
he is, po one saw him commit the deed, 
and no one has any direct knowledge of 
the case. The policy of the Land League, 
though it is by no means strictly followed, 
is to offer no violence, but to so combine 
that every suspected or distrusted landlord 
shall be left utterly helpless. His farm- 
hands quietly leave him, his herdsman 
leaves him, his gardener leaves him, his 
groom and coachman leave him, his house- 
servants leave him, and he is left ‘‘ solitary 
and alone,” to do his own work in his own 
way and to meditate on the delectable con- 
dition of his native land. The grocer 
refuses to sell him goods, the blacksmith 
refuses to shoe his horses, the tenant refuses 
to pay his rent. There is no one to plow 
his ground, dig his ditches, feed his cattle, 
house his sheep, or even to go to the post- 
office for his letters. The system of* ob 
struction is so perfect that nothing goes on 
in the old-fashioned way, except the steady 
accumulation of interest on his several 
mortgages. If he were Robinson Crusoe, 
he could not be more alone; for even he 
had the footprint of the man Friday for 
company, while this slender consolation is 
denied the rich landlord, upon whose pri- 
vate carriage-way no mark of fuman foot 
is seen. 

Against such tactics the police and the 
soldiery are of no avail. The people can- 
not be commarded to work, nor to shoe 
horses, nor to plow, nor to sell goods, un- 
less they choose to do so. This sullen at- 
titude of tens of thousands, this determin- 
ation to stand by each other in the national 
strike, which consists of national inactivity, 
isthe key to the present situation. How 
long the people can afford to maintain 
these tactics is matter of pure speculation. 
It is easy to see, however, that the central 
Government finds it dificult to take active 
measures or to deal with the matter in a 
satisfactory way. It is a remarkably curi- 
ous problem, but one which time only can 
solve. Its success depends entirely on the 
holding power of the people and the sagac- 
ity of their leaders. Whether the people 
possess the requisite holding power to com- 
pel the Government to make concessions 
and the leaders have the sagacity which is 
needed at such a momentous crisis cannot 
easily be foretold. 

New Yor« Crry. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 





BY MARY CLEMMER, 





WASHINGTON transfigured! It is perfect- 
ly natural for people to think of Washing- 
ton as simmering in the sun, a scorched and 
weary waste, as in mid-summer it often is. 
But Washington in mid-winter, swathed in 
snow and fringed with crystal, is not an 
ordinary sight. Yesterday I went forth at 
an early hour, to see what mine eyes had 
never beheld before—the Capitol rising 
white and tranquil from vast fields of un- 
trodden snow; the trees of its park droop- 
ing not with the bosky bloom of summer, 
but cut as with a burin into the refractive 
atmosphere; images of beauty, spreading 
into the blue; great plumes of pearl, glit- 
tering and burning with every hue of the 
prism in the rays of the ascending sun. 
Far out, till it touched the Virginia hills, 
stretched the enveloping whiteness of the 
earth. Everywhere the great trees spread 
forth their motionless canopies of content. 
Purity, Peace—they were Washington's that 
early, resplendent morning. But not long. 
Purity, Peace are visitors from Heaven 
that come seldom, and never tarry in the 
outward aspect of things on this tarnished 
earth. An hour, and a thousand shovels had 
made their havoc in as many paths cut in 





the unsullied snow; and the noise and dirt 
of the day were drifting everywhere pro- 
fanely through the great white palace of 
peace which august, immaculate hours 
before saluted the rising sun. But it isa 
dear possession ef memory, that vision of 
Washington spotless as a nun, white, 
silent, resplendent, as it lay at our feet 
that matchless winter morning. 


In all my years in Washington, I have 
never seen holiday shopping interrupted 
before by the weather. Usually the skies 
are dazzlingly bright, the streets bare, the 
gardens still garnished with the last pale 
roses of the year. This winter we have had 
many potent premonitions of that Arctic 
period which sages declare will in due 
time petrify and extinguish the last feeble 
remnant of the human race. The happy 
quest for pretty things, to make all our dar- 
lings glad, was suddenly stopped by weather 
that ruthlessly said: “There is to be no 
more sentimental nonsense this year..”” ‘‘ No 
matter who looks fora present, you must 
stay at home.” 


Snow comes to Northern cities as natural- 
ly as the wind and the rain. It may be un- 
welcome; but itis never phenomenal. Not 
so in Washington. First it makes the little 
people crazy; then the big ones. A car- 
nival begins, Everything that can be fast- 
ened on runners is pressed into its service, 
from a clothes-basket to a wash-tub. Never 
in any city, movmg hither and thither in 
every direction, congregated more gro- 
tesque and ridiculous vehicles, nor a more 
motley multitude to impel them. Gay gal- 
lants and pretty maidens; whode families, 
with piles of children; and ‘‘ darkeys,” 
durkeys of every shade and grade—‘“‘ Aunt- 
ies,” swathed like enormous mummies, 
proceeding to market, and that perpesual 
threatener of human life, the ‘‘ darkey” 
country boy, who usually staves a market- 
wagon into your covp?, with his eyes shut, 
and who, while singing songs, with legs 
astride, drives every way but straight 
ahead, to the impending annihilation of all 
whom he encounters—all are on ‘‘ runners” 
at present, and pretty work they make 
of it. But none in Washington are so totally 
unprepared for exceptionally severe weather 
asits poor. The number of suffering poor 
in Washington is very small, compared 
with the same class in Jarger cities. The 
peasantry of the capital is colored, and for 
these the sources of fairly remunerative 
employment and of assistance in time of 
need are almost unlimited. Yet the habit- 
ual mildness of the climate seems to pre- 
clude the possibility of preparation for ex- 
treme cold weather; thus every stray breeze 
from the North Pole brings unwonted suf- 
fering, and an Arctic visitor who cruelly 
presumes to stay weeks fills the whole 
District with distress. Yet in its whole 
history I doubt if there was ever another 
announcement of physical misery within 
its borders equal to that in a iast Sun- 
day’s journal, telling of a white mother 
and eight starving, naked children, who 
were found without fire in a hovel in an 
alley in the center of the city on Sunday. 
Every article of furniture and clothing had 
been pawned for food, till notliing was left 
but nakedness, starvation, and cold. They 
were relieved at once. Side by side with 
the great tide of money flowing out for 
pleasure, entertainment, amusement, garni- 
ture is a comparatively small but steady 
stream that ministers to the poor. Rills 
from many tributaries flow into it, for 
Washington is a benevolent, as well as 
a frivolous city. Above the moans of 
the poor we hear the jingle of jubilant 
sleigh-bells, bearing the gay to countless 
places of festivity. 

Mrs. Hayes has staying with her eight 
young girls, whose homes are from New 
England to California. Happy girls! to 
look forth cn the gay world while the dew 
of youth rests upon their lives from so 
happy and innocent a home and from 
under the beneficent wing of so lovely and 
loving a mother. As the present Admin- 
istration draws near its end the rays of its 
setting grow brighter and brighter, espe- 
cially those that radiate from its home. 
Never did such a radiance of warmth ema- 
nate from the White House before. It has 
never lacked for visitors or entertainments 
in any administration. It is the quality 
of its life which gives it its present dis- 
tinctive charm. No mistress of the Ex, 


ecutive Mansion who ever entered it 
had more personal prejadice to over- 
come than Mrs. Hayes. Not that the 
prejudice was personal to herself. It 
touched everything belonging to the new 
administration. The Grant family had 
become so accustomed to the privileges and 
homage incident to the White House, they 
had come to feel as do those really born to 
the purple, as if they ought to be theirs 
forever. Their satellites, the expanding 
nucleus of the new aristocracy—an aris- 
tocracy evolved from accident, money, and 
power—felt thesame. Deep drinking, loud 
dressing, arrogance, and often vulgarity 
led the van. When ‘the dear Grants” 
departed, to disport themselves in many 
lands, there’ was a sudden collapse. The 
bubble of pretense broke. Into its place 
came sincerity, simplicity; the love of 
flowers, instead of a passion for jewels; the 
love of children; the love of religion; the 
love of God’s many, not a selfish adherence 
to an upstart few; the radiance, the happi- 
ness of a spirit at peace with God and free 
and happy in all his gifts, giving much, de- 
manding nothing. Thus it has won, at last, 
the late good will of even the most empty 
and irate. ‘‘ Mrs. Hayes was as good to 
me as she could ke, and I never,” with an 
air of vast consequence, ‘‘called on her!” 
exclaimed, only last week, a dame ez-officio 
of the Grant régime, one of the loudest who 
ever tossed her head over the luxury of ill- 
gotten gain. 

In the election of Omar D. Conger to the 
Senate the public must feel a sense of sat- 
isfaction that Michigan is, at last, to have a 
senator whose reputation—at least, where 
women are concerned—is above reproach or 
suspicion. Tle beloved husband of an 
honored wife, he is not likely to supply 
material for public scandal. Mr. Conger was 
born in Cooperstown, New York, in 1818. 
And, by the way, in looking over the record 
of the birthplaces of public men, it is sur- 
prising to see how many were born in the 
State of New York. All the rest seem to 
have been born in New England. Mr 
Conger, though sixty-three years of age, 
looks many years younger—scarcely more 
than fifty. He is a man of fine, of even 
commanding presence, with a face express- 
ing immense will and character. You for- 
get the fineness of his features in their 
outline of strength; yet they are as fine as 
they. are firm. His hair is iron-gray; his 
eyes steel-blue, looking with falcon 
glance from under the ambush of 
keenly-marked, shaggy eyebrows. With- 
out being absolutely loquacious, he_ is 
a good talker and companionable to a 
marked degree with any one who has 
gained his confidence. He has served in 
five consecutive Congresses, and for four 
years and more has been a thorn in the 
sides of the Democrats of the House, which 
they will see extracted with unalloyed 
delight. He isof that type of man who 
will not be likely to sink in apparent cali- 
ber and influence by going into the Senate, 
as some men transplanted from House to 
Senate have done. Conger is a man whose 
power rests on the force of his convictions, 
and his grip on them in act and speech, 
rather than in any brilliant but fitful gift of 
‘‘talkee, talkee.” A strong, honorable, 
useful man, may he live long to serve his 
constituents in the Senate of the United 
States. 

But what is to be said of unfortunate 
but conceited New Jersey, when its Repub- 
lican Association has no better man to 
endorse in high-sounding phrase to its 
legislature forits next senator to the United 
States than George M. Robeson, which it 
does in these words: 

«« Whereas our state in the earlier history 
of the Republic was long represented in the 
United States Senate by the distinguished 
statesmen Hon. Samuel Southard, Hon 
Ricbard Stockton, Hon. William L. Day- 
ton, Hon. J. T. Ten Eycke, Hon. Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen, and Hon. T, F. Fre- 
linghuysen, whose erudition and experience 
justly placed New Jersey in the foremost 
ranks of the nation’s councilors; and 

“Whereas in the distinguished and long- 
continued services of Hon. George M. Robe- 
son in the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government our noble state has a 
representative whose knowledge of public 


duties pre-eminently qualifies him to again 
place New Jersey among the influential 


states of the Union; and 
- New Jersey’s interests have 
long suffered because of the frequent 





changes of her representatives in the Con- 
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gress of the United States and the continual 
sending of new, unacquainted, and unex- 

erienced men to Congress, and the incom- 
ing of a new administration are considera- 
tions which demand that such qualities as 
are combined in our distinguished fellow- 
citizen and representative should be secured 
to the nation and the state by the election 
of Hon. George M. Robeson to the United 
States Senate.” 

Yet this fine-sounding boch is uttered ofa 
man who in every point of official honor 
disgraced his record as Secretary of the 
Navy; a man who in the House of Repre- 
sentatives dare not stay in his seat and face 
the discussion of his deeds when, as Secre- 
tary of the Navy, he wasted the public 
revenue and made the places in his gift the 
sources of his private, personal profit— 
when he paid the minions who lifted him 
from obscurity out of the Treasury of the 
United States. In England, a man who 
had served his country in a cabinet office 
would remain forever after an authority on 
the affairs of his department in the higher 
or lower house of the English Government. 
What, then, is to be thought of an ex-chief 
of the Navy Department of the United 
States who in the House of which he is 
ngw a member never hears ‘‘the navy” 
mentioned without at once making a 
straight march to the cloak-room; or, 
whenever there isto be a protracted dis- 
cussion of ‘‘ naval affairs,” retreats immedi- 
ately to Camden, ‘‘ on important business”? 
His rilein the House of Representatives 
has been that of the great ‘‘ constitutional 
lawyer,” which one sees would very natur- 
ally be a more congenial réle to shine in 
than as a great referee on naval affairs. 
As a great constitutional lawyer who, as a 
sma!l Seerctary of the Navy, could afford 
thus to rob his country it must. be that he is 
now presented as a candidate for the 
United States Senate, pre-eminently fitted 
to reflect luster on New Jersey! 

One with keen enough scent to sniff the 
atmosphere from afar of the coming admin- 
istration must lament at the marshaling of so 
many of the host who made black the mor- 


al atmosphere of Grant’s administration. 


“‘I have a presentiment,” writes a senator, 
‘that politics are yet to be dirtier than ever 
before.” Wherefore? Because selfishness 
in lust for place and power grows in the 
proportion that it is fed by opportunity and 
success. One would not venture to say 
that human nature in Washington is more 
self secking than in other ‘places; yet no 
close observer can avoid the conclusion 
that the impulse of human living, the ex- 
igencies of human wishes, the impetus of 
human ambition in a capital all together 
tend to develop a keener and more active 
human selfishness. than can possibly be 
apparent anywhere where life is simpler, 
f:ncerer, more true, and where material 
reward is less certain and less apparent. 
There are times and seasons in Washington 
when it scems as if at least every other person 
was in frantic pursuit of some new perscnal 
goal or gain, by which he or she is certain 
to be lifted upto greater power and con- 
sequence. This ever-sought power and 
consequence is sure to be political or social; 
often both combined. The struggle for it 
begins usually toward the close of one ad- 
ministration, reaching the stress of its cli- 
max at the beginning of another, when the 
prizes of politics, of friendship, of expe- 
diency are so carefully adjusted and so 
despairingly or triumphantly drawn by 
both the honored and the dishonored. 

Just now the political board is in a state 
of the wildest readjustment. But a few 
months hence the disappointed will once 
more sink back into obscurity, and the re- 
warded will rise and swell on the top wave 
of newly gotten power (all will be settled) 
for another transient epoch of the Republic. 
But now! what goading uncertainty, what 
unscrupulous desire impels men on to play 
their cards for the honors they swear they 
will win—two, three months hence. 

‘You imagine this a free country,” ex- 
claimed the vulgar but witty wife of a man 
whose name was heaped with political 
infamy in one of the highest strongholds 
of political power, but who is now playing 
his cards for the senatorship of his st ate— 
“* you imagine this a free country; but it is 
governed by three or four men like them,” 
pointing to the retreating form of ber hus. 
band aud of the senator who had come to 
talk over with him his last “‘ best chance.” 
We shall pity our country, as we pitied it 
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in the hey-day of Grant’s administration, 
if we live to see it sink back into the hunds. 
of such minions. We wait. 

But the political ‘‘ moves” are not to be 
mistaken. James G. Blaine may not or 
may be the next Secretary of State; but 
itis like him to wish to be. Defeated in 
his Jast great stake for administra- 
tive power, distrusted in his state, at dis- 
advantage in the Senate, the very versa- 
tility of his nature demands a.new field 
for his fine faculties and new honors 
for his wounded and ever hungry ambition. 
Then consider the other men of Maine to 
be ‘‘ provided” for. Eugene Hale, whose 
wife, the only child of Zachary Chandler, 
would make the better senator of the two— 
Eugene Hale, who has been gentle, genial, 
and wn-inflated since his last legislative de- 
feat, cries for the opportunities of senatorial 
grandeur. He will get them; and then he 
can afford to be less agreeable. Few are 
the men great enough by nature to bear 
with unruftied mien the opportunities of 
conferred greatness. Then there is Wil- 
liam P..Frye, the hand-man -of Blaine. 
He, too, must be ‘‘rewarded for his 
services” by a seat in the Senate; and 
Uncle Hannibal Hamlin, after good- 
naturedly sitting there for more than thirty 
years, must go back to the innocent pastime 
of cultivating squashes in Bangor, Maine, 
for the residue of his years. 

Charles Foster, of Ohio, a man of under- 
bred manners and of low moral standards, 
wisely made way for Sherman in the Senate, 
Is he to be rewarded by ‘‘ a Cabinet posi- 
tion”? At least, give the Cabinet gentlemen, 
General Garfield, deeply though you may 
be indebted to the other sort. What a 
futile request is this to a man so deeply in 
debt personally as is Garfield to both Fos- 
ter and Blaine. The pity is, if not the 
shame, that the highest offices of the Gov- 
ernment must be doled out as mere personal 
rewards for personal favors done, with very 
slight reference to the capacity or the honor 
of the receiver. No one will deny the 
profound claim of Blaine on Garfield. 
When Blaine was Speaker of the House 
and Garfield was low down and lonely, 
beaten by many Democratic stripes for 
his dealings in Credit Mobilier, doubt- 
ed by his own district, distrusted by 
the leading Republicans of Ohio, James 
G. Blaine, with that quick generosity 
which isa part of his temperament, was 
‘‘good” to his old comrade, stuck to him 
like a brother, and when colleague after 
colleague was quite willing to see his great 
abilities thrust into moral shadow, his cue 
of character cut off, Blaine, who instinct- 
ively sympathizes with supposed sinners, 
as Speaker of the House, would not depose 
him or cast him down, no matter how 
much “ public sentiment” demanded it. 
He kept Garfield in his foremost place on 
leading committees. Inthe parlance of man, 
he ‘‘never went back” on his friend. And 
when, only last Spring, that friend, whom 
Fortune’s wheel, ‘in its ‘‘ wound and 
wound,” had thrust between Blaine and his 
utmost ambition, and he won—even then, 

laine, at whatever cost or loss to himself, 
was generous to his old comrade; and there 
was a pathos that eluded all speech in the 
few graceful words he sent over the wires 
when, his own last chance gone, he got 
out of the way and turned the host that 
had worked so enthusiastically for himself 


friend. 

Wheu he might so easily have been 
“mean,” he was not. Give him his 
due. 

Personally with Garfield it could not be 
less than the Secretaryship of State, if 
Blaine wants it. If he can be as wise as he 
is brilliant, as true as he is generous, the 
people, hungry for heroes, may, at least, 
laud not unworthily their Secretary of 
State. 

If the countenance of George Robeson is 
to crimson the air of the Senate Chamber, 
we may thank God that the clear, fine, 
illumined face of Sherman is to be set be- 
fore it, and that in the movements of the 
Senate the wisdom of the great resump- 
tionist, of the man who has so greatly hon- 
+ ored the executive force of the Govern- 
ment by his services, can prevail over, if 
not annul, the empty words of the man who 
has most disgraced it. 

WasHINGTON, Jan. 12TH, 1861, 
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AN ORDER FOR THE SOLEMNIZA- 
TION OF MATRIMONY 
FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


BY AN OLD PARISH MINISTER. 


Mvcu have I marveled, respected Editor, 
in reading the elucubrations of young and 
enterprising clergymen, in which they 
sometimes occupy some of your multitudi- 
nous columns with projects of liturgical 
improvement and enlargement that some. 
how never seem to arrive at any apprecia- 
ble result, The zeal for this form of com- 
position seems incident toa certain period 
of ministerial youth, and, being safely 
passed through without the patient’s sink- 
ing into the Anglican or Latin stage, rarely 
returns in later life except in a mitigated 
form, which is to the original access as 


varioloid to variola. I have watched 
numbers of young men through this 
crisis with interest, and sometimes 
with some degree of anxicty; and 


Iam not prepared to deny what I have 
heard confidently affirmed by experienced 
professors of theology, that after a success- 
ful recovery the constitution has been 


found substantially the better for the. 
experience. Among the most striking of 


these instances was that of young Mr. Salter 
Storrs. I do not refer tothe well-known 
pastor of Longmeadow, who was already 
stricken in years before the time of my 
memory; nor to his son, of the same name, 
late pastor at Braintree; but to the third of 
the name, minimus natu, but, I trust, haud 
minimus ingenio, at present of Brooklyn, 
who, Iet us hope, may be spared to attain 
to the rank of his excellent predecessors, of 
which, from what I have seen of him, he 
secnis to me to give the most hopeful prom- 
ise, albeit I cannot think his surroundings, 
in a great town, to be as favorable for the 
development of a solid theologian as those 
of his more favored father and grandfather. 
We remember how, a few years ago (1 
think it was in 1851), ina harmless access 
of this liturgiological fever, he startled New 
England and all Brooklyn by a demand, 
through Tae INDEPENDENT, for something 
responsive in the order of our worship. 
And (to pass over many an earlier and in- 
termediate instance) one of your young 
contributors from Connecticut, whose first 
name I recall by its identity with that of 
our excellent professor at Bangor (Dr. 
Pond) has ‘lately been supplying, out of 
his own head, materials for some future 
Directorium Americanum and Book of the 
Offices of the Nov-Anglican Churches. The 
attack seems a serious one in his case; but 
he has inherited a good constitution, I am 
told, and I trust he will yet pull through. 

And when I marvel, Mr. Editor, at these 
occasional and recurrent’ newspaper activi- 
ties, it is not at the subject of them, than 
which few subjects are entitled to more 
attention from students of theology and 
pastors, and few subjects reccive less. My 
wonder is rather at that which is left 
undone than at that which is written. As, 
for instance, (1) that in a matter on which, 
to my sure knowledge, very many persons 
of high qualifications are earnestly studying 
there should be no concert nor conference 
among them; but that each for himsclf 
should institute his public experiments 
and bring out -his articles in a state of 
Ephraimitic half-bakedness. (2.) That ina 
matter in which all free churches should be 
free, indeed, to enrich themselves from the 
treasures of experience of the churches of 
every land and age so many of our young 
friends should seem to forget how many 
and rich resources there be, besides that 
book of prayers which some persons are in 
the-habit of speaking of as ‘‘the prayer- 
book.” (8.) That in all these kindly in. 
tended formulas for the aid of inexperienced 
pastors none should be offered but form- 
ulas for common occasions, for which the 
young minister might be supposed to have 
some preparation, however inadequate, 

It is to supply this last defect that I ven- 
ture these timid suggestions. One of the 
cases most likely to be embarrassing to the 
young pastor is a case which used, when I 
was young, to be extremely rare, but which 
is becoming every year more frequent. I 
mean the case of persons who are already 
married, but desire another husband or wife 
instead of the one to whom they have been 
temporarily united, and who ee 
from the courts the necessary autHorization 
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and permit to enter into an adulterous rela- 
tion with each other, without becoming 
liable to criminal prosecution. It would 
not be expected, perhaps, that such persons 
would, for such an occasion, wish the 
offices of a minister of the Gospel, But, as 
a matter of fact, they often do wish them 
very much; and (I may add) they very 
rarely have serious difficulty in finding a 
Christian minister who will accommodate 
them, for a consideration. And, in view of 
the air of respectability that is conferred in 
this way, and the strain which it involves 
on the feelings of the clergyman, I do not 
think that the fees sometimes paid on these 
occasions are at all exorbitant. 

It seems to me that some pastor who has 
had experience on these delicate and em- 
barrassing occasions owesit to his younger 
brethren to give some hint of the Order 
which he is accustomed to use. Not long 
ago, I saw the announcement of a very 
famous adulterous marriage in high life as 
having been solemnized by the pastor of 
the First Congregational Church in Wash- 
ington, If this esteemed brother would 
kindly communicate to Tot INDEPENDENT 
the form which he used on that occasion, it 
would, doubtless, be better than anything I 
can devise out of my inexperience; but 
such is my sympathy witli my young 
brethren that I cannot refuse them the 
best aid in my power. 


MARRIAGE SERVICE. 


The persons to be married anew to sec- 
ond partners.being present, with suitable 
witnesses, it is well that the minister should 
briefly exhort them to the effect that mar- 
riage is a serious business, and yet not so 
very serious, afterall; and should encourage 
them to be of good cheer, because mistakes 
are easily corrected. After which he may 
read in Lloseai, 2, ‘‘Go take unto thee a 
wife,” etc., etc.; and iii, 1—8, ‘‘Go yet 
love a woman beloved of her friend,” etc. 
Then he will do well to omit the customary 
invitation to any present to show ‘“‘just 
cause or impediment,” and proceed at once 
to require of the bridegroom to show good 
reason why he has a right to be married, 
notwithstanding he has a wife living. 

Then let the man answer thus, or to the 
like effect: 

Here are the papers, all fresh and regular, 
from the Court of County, Indiana. 
Cause, incompatibility of temper, and the 
assurance of Messrs. Quirk, Gammon & 
Snap that they have been procured prompt- 
ly and without publicity. 

And the woman shall answer thus, or to 
the like effect: 

Oh! I’m all 





right. Divorce from the 
Superior Court of Connecticut, Chief- 
Justice Park presiding. Cause, conduct 
tending to defeat the object of the marriage 
relation. * 

Then let the minister say: 

Who giveth the indemnity bond to the 
minister to secure him, in case there should 
be any trouble growing out of this little 
affair? 

And, this question having been answered 
by the execution, then and there, of a good 
and sufticient bond, let the persons to be 
married take each other by the hand, and 
let the minister say to the bridegroom, call- 
ing him by name: 

You, , take this woman to be your 
more or Iess lawful wife, aud you promise 
to render to her the duties that society ex- 
pects of you in this relation, until some in- 
compatibility of temper arises or until the 
present arrangement is regularly dissolved 
by the divorce courts. Thus you promise; 
though, if you don’t choose to keep your 
word, I do not see what in the world is 
going to be done about it. 

Ans.—With this understanding, I do. 

Then Jet the minister say to the bride: 

You, , take this man to be, ina 
certain sense of the word, your lawful hus- 
band; and you promise, having taken all 
necessary precautions to secure your prop- 
erty in your own right, to show a due re- 
spect to the conventionalities of society 
until incompatibility or divorce shall part 
you. Thus you promise. 

Ans.—It strikes me as safe to do so. 

I pronounce you, therefore, in the sense 
in which the words are used in the statute, 
to be husband and wife. And, since your 
being joined together is in distinct contra 
vention of the law of God, there seems & 
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be no obvious reason why man should not 
put you asunder at his own discretion. 

Prayer and benediction being manifestly 
inappropriate on such an occasion, the 
services may be concluded by the paying of 
a fee. 


I suggest to young ministers that they 
may find it convenient to cut this out and 
paste it in the end of their ‘“‘ hand books,” 
for special occasions. O. P. M. 





THE LAND OF THE PUEBLOS. 


AMONG THE ARCHIVES.—THINGS NEW 
AND OLD. 


BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 


(Mra. Gov. Lew WALLACE). 


Many of the conquestadores owned large 
estates in Spain. The records plainly show 
that all owned chateaux en Espagne in the 
dreamy, misty country 
beyond the Pillarsof Ilercules across the 
Western Ah! Their 
shining spires and battlements are glorious 
as clouds at sunset; but what fearful taxes 
are What 
long voyages must be made to look after 


Indian-summer 


Sea, those castles. 


entailed on their proprietors! 
them, and how they float away, dim arcades 
and airy towers, 


“As we sall, as we sail." 


In the broken, scattered fragments of 
journals among the state papers at New 
Mexico are recorded many a journey in 


search of the rich estates which were never 
anything but ‘ near prospects.” 

In 1630 an army, led by 
the Sangre azul of Spain, 
Valley of 
Anahuac, and, guided by miserable maps 
and tales of friendly Indians, pushed up the 
Rio Gila (swift water). They looked for a 
river, two leagues wide, running through a 
beautiful the 
indistinctness which spreads over every new 


Here is one 
of 
northward 


caballeros 


marched from ithe 


and populous valley, and 
country gave limitless scope to the fancy 
of fortune-hunters, dazzled by the riches of 
Mexico Peru. Soldiers, 
imaginative, _ tireless, 
dreamful eyes. 
over mournful 
sides betrayed precious ores cropping out 


and credulous, 


they with 


Generous color was poured 


saw 


deserts; steep mountain- 
from depths below; the plains were For- 


tunate Fields, the home of warm winds 
“—— becalmed in sleep,”” 


where the noble river cut a bright blue 
pithway for the ships of a great king. 

He led mighty armies (so runs the chron- 
icle); and after battles his dusky warriors 
held solemn feasts and sacred dances, and 
chiefs inscribed the lists of their victories, 
in hieroglyphs ‘‘ resembling those of Egypt,” 


on mountain-walls of adamant. 


The king's palace was built of hewn 
stone, lighted by jewels of inestima- 
ble worth, and hung with = magnifi 
cent tapestries of feather-work, dyed sear- 
let with cochineal Its crowning splen- 


dor was a colonnade of fluted columns, in- 
It 
fortified by heavy stone fortifications, tow- 


laid with chalchuites, or turquoises. was 
ers, ani! walls, on which were po-ted senti- 
nels—inen of giant stature, armed with 
deadly The 
monarch lived in barbaric pomp; had heaps 
of gold-dust and endless tracts of corn and 
mining lands, which he distributed among 
his favorites, 


arrows, dipped in poison 


He wore mantles of birds’ 
feathers, soft as eider-down, and necklaces 
and anklets of opals and garaets, in igno 
rance of their actual value. He had many 
dishes of pure gold and silver, and (I copy 
the words of the faded MS.) ‘‘ smoked the 
herb which cures fatigue, in a pipe carved 
out cornelian.” He took his 
siesta under the shade of a great tree, lulled 
to sleep by the music of golden bells sus- 
pended there, sounding softly when the 
wind blew. 

The had heard 
wondrous tales of canoes capable of carry- 


of a single 


romantic adventurers 














and darkened their eyelids with kohl, after 
the manner of Egyptian women. 

Thus in sandal and cedar, balmy airs and 
folding arms, the West Indian king reveled 
as he sailed, and, like another Antony, 
kissed away kingdoms and provinces. 

Wonderful are the works of an inspired 
imagination! 

Perhaps my reader has not seen the model 
which served in this airy picture of the 
beauties of the seraglio. One among them, 

the favorite of the harem, whose voice was 
like running water in the ear of the thirsty, 
her step like the bounding fawn, her grace 
like the swaying reed, her smile a glance of 
the Great Spirit, is known in our times as 
the Pimo Squaw. ; 

The land of the Pueblos and its various 
tribes of the aboriginal race have undergone 
slight changes since the first white explorers 
came. We may safely assume that among 
a people so rigidly uachangeable the black- 
eyed girls of 1880 appear exactly as they 
did before the eyes of Castenada, secretary, 
reporter, and romancer of Coronado’s expe- 
dition. All he saw is yet to be seen, much 
as it was when he crossed the Gila in the 
light that never was on sea or land, and 
bewitched the waiting adventurers with his 
charming ‘‘ Narrative.” 

The languishing beauty, with her shaded 
eyelids and ‘‘ sumptuous braids of hair,” is 
still there. To be poetic, let us call the 
sweet girl Nourmahal, the Star-Eyed, the 
Light of the Harem. When not at work in 
the field, she may be seen, in her unveiled 
loveliness, not a great way from the Casas 
Grandes, These ruins along the Rio Gila 
are crumbling walls of adobe buildings, be- 
longing to remote antiquity—monuments 
of « prehistoric nationality, a supposed sta- 
tion of the Aztecs in their march south- 
ward, known, so far as we have continuous 
history, as ‘* Houses of Montezuma.” They 
are very dear to the antiquarian heart and 
are invested with the indescribable tender- 
ness of romance by reporters. The wild 
west is in no danger of becoming tame 
while poet, sightseer, and archeologist can 
take turns at the Casas Grandes, jump at 
chrono! -ical conclusions, and “go on” as 
though they were built by giants, or a sort 
of imaginary people, who did unreal things 
on a grand scale. 

The Southern Pacific Railrord runs with- 
in ten miles of the ruins, and the last 
Aztecan ghost will soon be laid, or, at 
least, will be in deadly peril, for the whis- 
tle of the locomotive is worse for the shades 
of heroes than the warning cock-crow. 

Tourists dearly love to visit the Casas 
Grandes half an hour. In the shade of the 
old mud walls they lunch on alkali dust, 
husky sandwiches, and a can of fruit; 
then fire the customary puns on cajion, 
cancan, sand-which-is-there, pick up scraps 
of pottery, make a weak pretense of taking 
notes, and drive off. In snug quarters, 
hundreds of miles away, they copy Bart- 
lett’s measurements and descriptions, and, 

with lofty flourishes about Aztecan splen 
dors, dead empires, and lost races, they 
prose and muse and moralize in type. 

[With ‘your gracious permission, beloved 
reader, I purpose to try the same thing 
some day. The ‘big houses” are nothing 
but stupid old mud pueblos, such as are 
scattered all over the land from Utah to 
Chihuahua. But 1 must not give away my 
seed-corn. This is in the deepest confi- 
dence, and must go no further till I have 
my say about the prehistorics, } 

The Maricopa is a dreary country, arid 
and inhospitable. Even the Mark Tapley 
of travelers observed, while there: ‘‘ This 
is not a jolly place.” The days are hot as 
the desert where the White Nile rises; so hot 
the very lions’ manes are burnt off. The 
nights are heavenly. 

The rivers are tricksy streams — some 
times wet, sometimes dry—but give enough 
water to irrigate meager cornfields. Occa- 





ing twenty rowers on a side, propelled by 
sails and fitted up with great splendor. A 
large golden beak was the prow, and the 
master reclined at ease under a splendid 
canopy. ‘The favorites of his court were in 
attendance on the king’s barge—lovely girls 
with the blackest eyes and ‘‘ sumptuous 
braids of hair.” They shone with head- 
bands of garnets and opals, and, wrapped 
in long shawls of gaudy colors, rested on 
feathery mats, under the brilliant awning. 
They penciled their brows with antimony 


sionally they rise in the very center of bar- 
renness, flow a mile or so, and are Jost in the 
sand; then rise unexpectedly and run again. 
In their worn channels, ten or fifteen feet 
below the level of the plain, grows the 
shadeless mezquite. There are, besides, a 
few sick, sulphur-colored plants and the 
old reliable cactus, 

Beyond the river-banks and their strips 
of tender verdure is the wide, wide plain; 
a pale gray desert, circled hy mountain- 





the rich blue sky, far above the snow-line. 
Sharp sunlight illumines the gashed and 
seamed cliffs, and the stars rain their soft 
luster on rocks of adamant, rent by fierce 
convulsions, lying distorted like the dead, 
after fearful throes, outstretched in the last 
sleep. 

One picture-like Sierra, a detached up- 
heaval of volcanic rock, called Pichaco, 
overlooks the valley like some tireless 
guarding sentinel. 

The season, I remember, was unusually 
dry. Every one described by travelers anil 
official papers for whole generations contain 
that report. From this concurrent testi- 
mony it is safe to conclude that every 
season is unusually dry. I testify that one 
party was made dry as mummies; but, being 
under bonds to see all that was to be seen, 
we were bound for the Casas Grandes. 

To reach them, we must enter the fabled 
realm of the visionaries; where the Indian 
emperor, garlanded by beauty, reclining 
oncrimson and gold, floated among opal 
mountains (the name still attaches to a 
snowy range) and far-reaching valleys, 
sown thick with jewels—a region fearful 
to land in, because of the one-horned 
rhinoceros and the monstrous Cibola 
(buffalo). 

I have said no verdure veiled the 
naked plain; but Nature, ever ready to as- 
sert life in death, has planted in the waste 
the giant petahaya, the outer picket of 
vegetation. In groups here and there 
stand greenish fluted columns of single 
leafless stems, crowded with thorns and 
cream-white blossoms of surpassing beauty. 
Luxuriating in barrenness, the fleshy trunks 
(often two feet in diameter) shoot up 
twenty, thirty, even fifty feet; a striking 
and fantastic growth—weird, spectral, as 
remains left of some magnificent temple, 
long vanished and without name or story, 
except what these pillars tell. 

The Indian men tagged after us, eyeing 
the visitors with their intolerable fixed 
stare; but the women sat still in their 
places. There was no breeze to stir the air, 
no changing clouds enlivening the bare and 
brilliant sky, no sound of wheels, no tramp 
of men audible in the sandy soil. The 
isolation is perfect as that of areef in mid- 
ocean. The thing men call the world, with 
all its tumults and its toilings, was a planet 
remote as though that goodly company had 
swung off on one of the nebulous rings of 
Saturn. The earth lay in stillness unbro- 
ken, and the mute and moveless Indian 
woman was the type of a deadness which 
rests cn the land forever. Toward the 
close of a day, a week, or so long, and oh! 
so hot! .we caught sight of Nourmahal, the 
Star-eyed, the Light of the Harem. She 
leaned against a crazy mud wall, which she 
appeared to prop, and was so nearly the 
same shade of clay that at first the 
statuesque shape seemed carved init. A 
stumpy figure, nude to the waist, draped in 
one buckskin skirt. The.leathery skin, 
tanned by long exposure to fierce sun’s beat 
and roughening wind, was darkly veined 
and coarse. To eyes accustomed to see in 
woman's form the fairest of all fairness— 

“ A thing to dream of, not to tell "— 

the sight is not alluring. She was scarcely 
twenty-five years of age; but the pitiless 
climate (which we are constantly called 
upon to admire) had worn wrinkles in her 
face deep enough to bury her youth in. 
Her small, shapely feet were cased in moc- 
casins; the slim hands, idly resting in her 
lap, were burnt to a mahogany color (the 
cinnamon tint entirely lost) and knotted 
with the hard work of corn-grinding. Her 
one ornament was a sea-sheil, tied round her 
throat by a deerskin string. 

Nourmahal hada Mongol cast of features— 
narrow button-kole eyes, almost no eye 
brows, high cheek-bones, thick lips, tat- 
tooed chin. As the angelic portion of our 
party (delicately referring to your corre 
spondent) approached for nearer view, she 
made no sign, except to turn the dull 
Chinese eyes, which a short study of in 
scriptions on tea-boxes would give the right 
oblique, and fix them on us with # tireless, 
unwinking gaze. Her unkempt hair (those 
‘*sumptuous braids!”) was a wiry maae, 
fairly alive with the fourth plague of 
Pharaoh. When the curse becomes greater” 
than she can bear, I am told she puts ona 
turban of cool, soft mud, brought well 
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then in full dress. For the same cause, her 
imperial lover, the lord of the harem, 
sometimes struts in a mud helmet. 

Oh, reader! what shall we do with the 
cobweb and rose-bloom of these old Spanish 
poets? 

SanTA Fe, New Mexico. 
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EARTH plowed the deepest bears the best; 
Growth comes of motion, not of rest; 
From sweetest grapes, in presses flung, 
The richest wine is sharply wrung. 


Then let your harrowed, anguished soul 
Enrich, and ripened sheaves unroll ; 
For lo! endurance means in thee 
Maturing for eternity. 


No word, nor look, nor touch, perchance, 
Of mortals can thy strength enhance, 
Till they shall have, by God’s decrees, 
The plowshare felt and borne the sheaves 


It is not new, thjs hurt of thine; 
All hearts have ached that give the wine! 
In time, when bead from must runs clear, 
The love that bruised thee shall appear. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
— 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN THE SOUTH. 


E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 


BY PROF. 


As to complication with slavery and with 
the Lost Cause, the Southern Presbyterian 
occupies less desirable position than the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. The 
Cumberland body—at least, in the South— 
held, indeed, substantially the same views 
respecting the divine right of slavery and 
was largely committed on the side of the 
Rebellion; but its Northern affiliations and 
interests and the fact that comparatively 
few of its members were slaveholders kept 
it back from that bolder commitment, that 
positive advocacy which made the Pres- 
byterian Church, South, during the war one 
of the strongest supports of the Confeder- 
acy. And when the war was over, the 
Cumberland Church had discretion enough 
to see that persistence in any such course was 
worse than futile; and, therefore, forget- 
ting the old civil issues, it gave itself to the 
task of proclaiming its own doctrines and 
planting its own institutions and churches 
everywhere, both South and North. As it 
was not rent to pieces by the questicns in- 
volved in the great political struggle, so it 
has been the more closely drawn together 
and unified by the efforts and the progress 
of the fifteen years since that struggle was 
ended. 

It has been the great mistake of the 
Southern Church, just as it has been the 
great mistake of the ruling political classes 
of the South, to persist in bolding on to the 
old issues and in battling for the recogni- 
tion of principles which the war has forever 
overthrown. The spirit of the brigadiers 
has too much prevailed in the Church, as in 
tue state. The Democratic blight has struck 
it, and has proven well nigh fatal. It can- 
not be doubted that there are men in tl.at 
body who would still argue for the divine 
right of slavery or assert the ethical sound- 
ness of the Fugitive Slave Law. In general, 
the spirit of the body is ove of remembrance 
and regret over a lost past, and of sym- 
pathy with parties and interests now over- 
thrown . It is too little a spirit of earnest, 
loving devotion to the great issues of the 
present and of aspiration after a higher, 
better future. And as the people of the 
South come to see the utter folly of the 
political policy which has prevailed, and 
begin to shape their party organizations 
and platforms in harmony with the avowed 
policy of the nation, and with their own 
true interests as apart of the nation, the 
Southern Church must either forget the 
things that are past, and move on with 
the people, or be left irrevocably behind. 
It must, in other words, do what the Cum- 
berland Church is already doing, or gradu- 
ally surrender the field. The new South 
will have achurch that harmonizes with 
itself. Sooner or later, it will certainly set 
aside every other. 

A similar disposition has prevailed in the 
Southern Church with respect to theology 
and polity. No body of Christian people 
on the continent has put forth doctrinal 
claims more sweeping or arrogated to itself 
a higher style of churchly order. It has 
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and interpretations of Calvinistic doctrine, 
and also on the most rigid and literal sub- 
scription to the Westminster Symbols. It 
hascharged the Presbyterianism of the North 
with having compromised sound theology 
in the Reunion, and with having consented 
to loose, inadequate, mischievous terms of 
subscription. So far as it really holds any 
doctrindl views which differentiate it from 
Northern Presbyterianism and which are 


perceptible to plain people, these differences: 


lie in the line of what may be called, with- 
out offense, an extreme ecclesiasticism, un 
the one hand, and’ an extreme Calvinism, on 
the other. A very recent reading of the re. 
markable pamphlet issued by their Board of 
Publication, and entitled ‘‘ Distinctive Prin- 
ciples,” etc., has given me a new impression 
as to the triviality of the claim of the South- 
ern Church to represent anything distinctive 
or peculiar in Presbyterianism, and also as 
to the immense assumption exhibited in 
the statement of that claim. It is doubtful 
whether, outside of Scotland, any Presbyte- 
rian body ever undertook to justify its 
separate existence on grounds so narrow or 
so unimportant. The Cumberland Church, 
on the other side, while it administers the 
Presbyterian polity faithfully and wisely in 
the main, is hardly Calvivistic enough to 
secure to itself the greatest measure of 
power over the Southern mind. As 
@n Arminian body avowedly, it cannot 
hope to grow in the presence of a stronger 
Arminianism, represented by Southern 
Methodism and other kindred denomina- 
tions. Its power lies in its surviving Cal 

vinism; not in its deviations from Calvin- 
ism. The strongest thing in it, I venture to 
say, is its Confession of Faith, and the 
weakest parts of that Confession are those 
in which the greatest alterations were made 
from the historic original. If the Church 
could plant itself cordially on the Auburn 
Declaration, for exaimple, retaining so much 
of its present forms of statement as may 
seem to if essential, to exclude all concep- 
tions of fatalism or natural necessity in the 
scheme of grace, yet swinging over clearly 
to the side of a broad, mediate, generous 
Calvinism, there can be. little doubt that 
its power over the Southern mind would be 
much increased and its growth in the 
future more rapid and sure. 

When the Southern people are called upon 
to choose between a type of doctrine and of 
order which comes to them in an extreme 
form, emphasizing all differences, imposing 
rigid terms of subscription, and advancing 
special claims in an exclusive spirit—between 
such a type and one which is freer in its 
terms, and more moderate in its statements, 
aud in no sense arrogant in its demeanor 
they will certainly in the long run prefer 
the Jatter. They will «ven prefer a body 
which errs on the other side, in the convic- 
tion that such a body is more likely sooner 
or later to right itself and improve upon 
its own mistakes, The spirit of the New 
South will be irenic and catholic; and it 
will be most hospitable and cordial to the 
Church tliat breathes niost obviously the 
same spirit. 

The statistics of the two bodies, set in 
comparison, may shed some light on the 
problem of their relative growth’ and in- 
fluence in the brighter future now opening 
before the South. The first statistical state- 
ment of the Southern Church, acknowl- 
edged as incomplete, was made in 1868, 
when the organization had 837 ministers, 
licentiates included, 4,298 churches, and 
76,949 members. In 1872 the number of 
ministers on the roll had increased (in 
*part through completer reporting) to 912, 
the number of churches to 1,545, 
and of members to 91,208. In the same 
year the Cumberland Chureh enrolled 
1,025 ministers and licentiates, 1,509 
churches, and 68,996 members. In 1879 
(the latest report at hand) the former body 
enrolied 1,122 ministers, 1,892 churches, 
and 116,755 members; an increase in seven 
years of about twenty-three per cent. in 
both ministers and churches and of twenty- 
eight per cent. in membership. The 
‘‘Minutes” of the latter body for 1880 
report 1,656 ministers, 2,457 churches, and 
111,863 members; an increase in ministers, 
churches, and membership during the past 
eight years of about sixty-two per cent. 
Encouraging as the growth of the Southern 
Church has been, as shown by these figures, 
that of the Cumberland Church has been 





nearly threefold greater. The presbyteries 
of the former in 1879 were sixty-five; those 
of the latter in 1880 were one hundred and 
seventeen. These statistics would go to 
show that during the past decade the latter 
has been the more active, progressive, fruit- 
ful body. The growth of the Southern 
Church since 1876 has been slow; averaging 
but little more than 2,000 annually, or less 
than two percent. That of the Cumberland 
Church for eight years has averaged 5,000 
annually, or more than eight per cent. 
Should these ratios continue, the latter will 
soon be the larger body numerieally; and, 
with its rapid advance in organization, in 
institutions of education, and in other ele- 
ments of healthful growth, it may, in an- 
other decade or two, become a body even 
more prominent and influential, at least in 
the central Scuth and inthe newer South 
beyond the Mississippi. 

The question suggested at the outset 
(What is to be the future of Presbyterian- 
ism in the South?) is only part of a much 
broader question: What is to be the future 
of the South religiou@y? Vast as are the 
questions new uppermost ip many minds as 
to its social and political future, this relig- 
ious problem is deepest and most urgent 
and vital. To its solution the Church of 
Christ, of every name, South and North, is 
divinely summoned. May God grant that 
the solution be not sought in vain. 


Lange THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





LEAVES FROM OLD JOURNALS. 
JOHN RANDOLPH IN ‘THE SENATE. 





BY THE HON, JOSIAH QUINCY. 


1 HAD two opportunities of listening to 
Mr. Randolph in the Senate, and was com- 
pletely fascinated by his extraordinary 
gifts as a talker; for it was not oratory 
(though at times he would produce great 
oratorical effects) so much as elevated con 
versation that he poured forth. His speeches 
were charming or provoking, according to 
the point of view of the listener. To a 
senator anxious to expedite the public 
business, or to hurry through the bill 
he had in charge, Randolph’s harangues 
upon all soris of irrelevant subjects must 
have been very annoying; but to one who 
was not troubled by such responsibilities 
they were a delightful entertainment. 
There was no effort about the speeches. 
They were given with absolute ease, the 
speaker constantly changing his position, 
turning from side to side, and at times lean 
ing against the rail which enclosed the sena- 
torial chairs. His dress was a blue riding- 
coat, with buckskin breeches; for he always 
rode to the Senate, followed by his black 
servant, both master and man being finely 
mounted. His voice was: silvery in its 
tones, becoming unpleasantly shrill only 
when conveying direct invective. Four 
fifths of what he said had the slenderest 
possible connection with the subject which 
had called him up; but, so far as the chance 
visitor was concerned, this variety only 
added a charm to the entertainment. 

On the fourteenth of February, 1826, the 
introduction of a bill for surveying a por- 
tion of Florida with a view to a canal route, 
brought Mr. Randolph to his feet. This 
project was favored by the other represent- 
atives of the South, and it was easy to see 
how provoked and embarrassed they felt 
by opposition in a quarter so unexpected. 
But Randolph, who had always strenuous- 
ly denied the power of Congress to make 
internal improvements in the states, would 
not willingly concede it in the case of the 
territories. He could not find it written in 
the bond that the money of the people 
should be poured out for local improvements 
anywhere. 

Johnston, of Louisiana, put iu a reply, 
in which he used Mr. Randolph as a South 
ern ally with great tendetness; but in- 
timated that, as Cuba commanded the key 
to the Gulf of Mexico, its possession by a 
first-class naval power would be highly 
injurious to Southern interests. The canal 
would be in some sort a protection against 
this dire possibility. 

‘Tf all constitutional restraints are to be 
pushed aside, let us take Cuba and done 
with it!” said Randolph, in reply. John- 
ston’s special pleading was dubbed an 
argumentum ab inconvenienti, and ‘he was 
urged to consider the consequences (the word 
was uttered with significant emphasis) which 





might ensue. Here Randolph paused and 
looked his fellow-Southerners well over. 
Could they not see that, by taking this bait 
of internal improvements to strengthen 
their peculiar institution of slavery, they 
opened the way for the General Govern- 
ment to interfere to its disadvantage? The 
words were unspoken, but the look con- 
veyed their meaning with perfect clearness. 
He concluded, ina strain of the bitterest 
irony: ‘‘ But what care we for consequences? 
Only the timid and the purblind look to 
consequences! No, sir; your gallant states- 
man, mounted on his Rosinante and fairly 
in the lists, looks to no consequence [a 
pause] except to his own consequence !” 

The sarcasm provoked no angry retort 
from Hayne, of South Carolina, who now 
entered the debate with the grace and for- 
bearance of a polished gentleman. He 
believed in drawing a distinction between 
state and territory, and took occasion to say 
that South Carolina had spent nearly two 
millions in making her own canals and 
roads. The territories resembled the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, over which no one 
doubted that the authority of Congress was 
paramount, 

Mr. Randolph replied by holding up a 
copy of the Constitution, in a somewhat 
theatrical style, and declaring that it was 
like the Bible, which his friends found use 
ful for preserving their receipts and deeds, 
but which they never opened. He disposed 
of the comparison to the District of Colum- 
bia very effectually, showing that the 
omnipotent sovereign authority that Con- 
gress might there exercise was widely 
different from the power to make needful 
regulations which was conceded over the 
territories. The authors of the Constitution, 
he said, never suspected how their political 
machine would work; and, after pointing 
out their misapprehensions in this particu- 
lar, he disposed of these worthies by ex- 
claiming, with a superb wave of the hand: 
‘« And such is political foresi ght!” 

Interesting as was Mr. Randolph’s part in 
this debate on the canal question, my friends 
assured me that I had not yet heard him at 
his best, or worst. But it was my good 
fortune to be present in the Senate some 
two weeks afterward, when he gave what 
was universally allowed to be one of the 
most characteristic speeches he ever made. 
This was in reference to the Panama Mis- 
sion, an absorbing topic of public interest 
and one which created on both sides feel- 
ings as intense as have ever been shown in 
our national legislature. The condition of 
certain South American states had recently 
been changed from that of subject colonies to 
independent republics, and the project was 
formed of assembling onthe Isthmus of 
Panama a congress, at which each of them 
should be represented, to deliberate upon 


subjects common to all. The United States” 


were asked to take a leading part in this 
assembly, and the invitation had been ac- 
cepted, and plenipotentiaries appointed by 
the Executive. The Northern States warm- 
ly approved this course, which seemed to be 
in the line of what should be the national 
sentiment. The monarchies of Europe had 
formed a ‘“‘ Holy Alliance” to crush lib- 
erty in the Eastern Hemisphere. What 
could be more suitable than for the 
republics of the West to unite in a 
much holier union to maintain it? By the 
South this interrogation was met by the 
cry that a fearful crisis was at hand; and, 
while some of its more astute representatives 
confined their scruples to questions of con- 
stitutional law and national policy, John 
Randoph and the hotter spirits blurted out 
the real objection to the scheme. The 
South would never consult with nations 
who had put the black man on an equality 
with the white, and, horror upon horrors, 
were -known to have mulatto generals 
in command of their armies. From this 
opposition arose the party which finally 
placed Jackson in the presidential chair; 
a party whose stock in trade at this time 
consisted of bitter vituperation of the ad- 
ministration and at the head of which 
Randolph took his natural place. John 
Quincy Adams, to his lasting honor be it 
said, refused to remove from high offices 
men who had joined a party which imputed 
to his administration all that was corrupt 
and base. They had a right, he declared, 
to support such men and measurés as they 
saw fit; and he would never punish a man 








for any criticism upon his own political 
acts, however offensively it was conveyed. 
The debate in the Senate upon the proposi- 
tion to send ministers to the Congress at 
Panama had been held with closed doors. 
This was the custom when the appoint- 
ments of the Executive were considered, 
and, consequently, there was no audience 
for the stirring appeals which rumor attrib- 
uted to Randolph. But the fiery Soutbron 
had no notion of confining a vehement ex- 
pression of his feelings to a petty senatorial 
group. He must address a larger assembly, 
and he saw how to make the opportunity. 
On the first of March he suddenly sprung 
a resolution upon the Senate which called 
upon the Executive to communicate infor- 
mation concerning the views of the South 
American republics relative to the eman- 
cipation of sldves. The demand was, of 
course, absurd, as the President could pos- 
sess no information upon the subject that 
was not open to any inquirer; but it served 
the purpose of abolishing the secret session, 
and admitting the public to hear Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s views about the Panama Mission 
and about a great many other things besides. 


He began with sarcasm. It was well 
known that the President of the United 
States meant to send ministers to the con- 
gress that was to assemble at Panama. He 
fervently hoped that these ministers would 
labor under none of the odious and ex- 
ploded prejudices which revolted the 
over-fastidious Southern gentleman and 
repelled him from associating on terms 
of equality with persons of African 
descent. He hoped that the ministers who 
had been appointed were prepared to sit 
down humbly with the native African, the 
mixed breeds, and the Indian, and to take 
no offense at te motley mixture. General 
Bolivar, whom somebody had called “the 
South American Washington,” was then 
handled without gloves. ‘I remember, 
sir,” said Mr. Randolph, ‘‘that when the 
old Earl of Bedford was condoled with by 
a hypocrite on the murder of bis son, Lord 
Russell, he indignantly replied that he 
would not exchange his dead son for the 
living son of any man on earth. So I 
would not give our dead Washington for 
any living Washington, or (whatever may 
be the blessings reserved for mankind in the 
womb of time) for any Washington who 
is likely to live in your time, Mr. President, 
orin mine.” After pouring out his usua) 
wealth of illustration arid miscellaneous 
knowledge, Mr. Randolph took up Cuba, 
from which island he asserted that the 
whole country on the Gulf of Mexico could 
be invaded with row-boats. If other states 
were to take possession of this island, the 
genius of universal emancipation would 
proclaim its anathema against the white 
population; and then what would be the 
consequence to the Southern States? 
‘‘This is one of those cases,” he exclaimed, 
‘“‘in which the suggestion of instinct—the 
instinct of self-preservation—was worth all 
the logic in the world. It is one of those 
cases in which our passions instruct our 
reason!” 

But Mr. Randolph’s great effort (if I may 
so call a performance which to him was 
evidently no effort at all) was reserved for 
the next day. He announced that he should 
ask for the consideration of bis resolution 
immediately upon the meeting of the Sen- 
ate, and that meant that another speech 
would be forthcoming. I was early upon 
the spot, and for two hours held my atten- 
tion fixed by his various and fluent impro- 
visations, his cutting irony, his terribly 
sincere, although absolutely undeserved 
denunciaticns. His memory and imagina- 
tion secined inexhaustible. He would take 
a subject (almost any which happened to 
get in his way), turn and twist it about, 
display it in some fastastic light, and then, 
with scorn, push it aside. That famous 
dictum of the Declaration of Independence 
concerning the equality of men, which 
thirty years after Rufus Choate styled ‘a 
glittering generality,” Randolph pilloried as 
‘“‘an idle fanfarronade.” The pernicious 
falsehoods contained in these gencral 
expressions were in a certain sense true, 
and so were especially misleading. He 
compared Mr. Jefferson’s statement to that 
of a person who should say that the soil of 
Scotland was as rich as that of Kentucky, 
because there was no difference in the su- 
perficial contents of the acre. 
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During a pause in the discourse Hayne 
rose, and urged the speaker to postpone his 
call upon the Executive, at the same time 


complimenting him warmly upon his 
speech. 

Taking up the word, Randolph declared 
that he could make no regular speech. Not 


that this was to be regretted, for, like many 
other regular things, regular speeches were 
apt to be exceedingly dull. The 
effect of such speeches was a want of any 
effect whatsoever. What he did 
imitate an Italinn improvisatore, taking up 
subjects that he had well thought out. He 
considered that the world had been greatly 


cereral 


was to 


injured by parliamentary eloquence, which 
was no qualificaiion for government. Fox, 


to be sure, was a statesman, well as a 


as 
debater; but the dialectics of Pitt had been 
He was 


the curse of England admirably 


qualified for a professor of rhetoric, and 
might have held that chair at Cambridge 
in Old or New England (a thrust at Mr. 
Adams, who had been professor of this art 
in Harvard College); but as a statesman he 
was a tyro and his great measures all 
failed. 

In concluding, Randolph told a story of 
some wiseacre Who was sent to ba thre 
vaults of the Parliament House at the tim 
of the Gunpowder Plot, This mythical 
personage reported that he found fifty bar 
rels of powder, and had removed twenty 
five of them and hoped that the rest 
would do no harm. The step you are 
about to take,” exciaimed the speaker, the 
characteristic outstretched forefinger point 
ing the emphasis, ‘‘ applies the match to 


the powder; and, be there twenty-five 


barrels or fifty barrels, there is enough to 
blow—not the first of the Stuar t th 
last of another dynasty sky-high, sit \ 
sir, sky-high!” 

And sky-high rose the voice of Mi 
Randolph, as if to follow Mr. Adams in hi 
aerial flight. There was no savor of the 
ridiculous in this passionate ¢ limax, The 
speaker's thoroughgoing sinceriiy prevented 
such a suggestion. The old saying that 
language was given to man to conccal his 
thoughts has a percentage of truth in it 
Most men are conscious of selecting and 
modifying, the products of the mind, with a 
view to their suitable presentation. The 


interest of Randolph's speeches was that he 
simply exposed his intellect and let you se 

it ut work. It was like catching Webster 
or some other great orator in his library 
and looking over the rough notes he had 
night find fig sof 
rhetoric a little too showy for good taste; 


rejected. There one 


ul 


blunt expressions of opinion which had 


been softened and draped in ambiguou 
phrases. It is possible that such a survey 
might inerease our admiration for the artist, 


at the expense of our respect for the man, 
But, after hearing Randolph spe ik or con- 
verse, the feeling was that you had come in 
with the personality of 
this Virginian Hotspur, and that there was 
much there which justified 
which his friends felt for him 


contact essential 


the alfection 

A gentleman whom I met in Washington 
had returned with Randolph to his planta 
titled 


which he was 


tion after a session of Congress, and te 
tome of the affection with 
regarded by his slaves. Men and women 
rushed toward him, seized him by the hand 
with 


tears of delight at his presence among them. 


perfect familiarity, and burst into 
His conduct to these humble dependents 
affectionate father 
among his children, and it 


was like that of a most 
is well known 
that, when he could no longer protect them, 
he emancipated them by will aud provided 
for their support in a free state. 


The time has not yet Come to estimate 
With impartiality the class of Southern 


gentlemen to which Randolph belonged. 
Many of them were men of great ability and 
singular fascination of manner. Once accept 
their premises (and these premises were to 
them as the axioms of mathematics), and 
they are knightly figures fighting upon that 
side of the irrepressible conilict which pro- 
tected their families and the civilization, 
such as it was, which had produced them 
selves and the high-spirited caste into which 
they were born. The incendiarism which 
would light the torch of servile insurreciion 
and plunge their fair possessions into bar- 
barism seemed to them far worse than that 
which fired Warehouses and dwellings, 
which a few months of labor might rep!ace 
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It is unnecessary here to enlarge upon their 
errors or delusions, which every school-boy 
now deems himself able to expose. Of Mr. 
Randolph I saw too little, and I look with 
sincere regret 
him, interleaved with my journal and writ- 
ten the day I left Washington. It bids me 
come and dine with him at ‘‘ Haroards [if I 
make out the name correctly], a confec- 


upon this kind note from 


tioner’s shop near the Seven Buildings.” 
There I 


his friends, with the consequence of much 
pleasure 


hould have meta small circle of 


to myself, and possibly to the 
readers of Tue INDEPENDENT, half a cen- 
tury later, of further reminiscences of John 
Randolph of Roanoke. 
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Tne object of temperance socicties is to 
prevent drunkenn he cardinal principle 
in these societies is total abstinence from ali 
that can intoxicate. The total abstinence, if 
adopted by all, will prevent drunkenness, no 
one will disput The object of temperance 

eties would be gained. 

But two questions arise, after contemplating 
these propositions: first, will this pkan of total 
abstinen be adopted ? and, secondly, ought 
it to be adopted? The first question is pru- 
dential ; the second is moral. 

1. The Prudential Question. —Will the plan of 
total abstinence from all that intoxicates be 


received by men in general? We desire to 





use in ail measures of reform a plan that is 
practicable. We cannot be satisfied with mere 
testimony toa theory that will be unproductive 
of resul Herein reform differs from relig- 
ion. Religion demands adhesion to a truth 
stamped by the conscience, even though that 
truth tind no other adherent. But reform lies 
in the domain of the ¢ xpedient, It teeks to 
make society ‘tter, and, if it cannot raise 

iety to the highest level, it will raise it as 


high asitean. It will not prefer to let*socie- 


ty wallow, beeause it cannot place it in an 
ideal Utopia. The most religious and con- 
scientious man will be glad to see men leave 
off strife and discord, even if they do not act 
from the highest motives or aitain to the 


His conscience 
will not be injured by their improved condition, 
much till 
It is an important point to 
make clear to the mind this distinction between 
the conduet 


heights of a genuine ebarity 


however he would like to see them 


more enlightened. 
of reform and the movement of 
onal religion, fur confusion here has led to 
nt of 


conscience 


ymmon 
that 


argum 





cannot stop short of t iDstinence in the 


on that ground he 
With 


n inee question, and 
will 


seeks to subdue 


not have any atfiiliation one who 


the intemperance of the land 


by any other method. But his argument is a 
complete non sequilur. lis conscience con 
cerns his own personal habits. In the matier 


of other people's habits he is simply to do the 
The consci 


his personal habits may 


best the circumstances allow. nee 


that prescribe nit 


bim long to see others like him, and may make 


him work to that end; but it cannot rebuke 
him if that but 


approximation is gained—nay, it should make 


end is not attained, only an 
him work for the approximation with all zeal. 

Too often that which is called conscience is 
mere obstinacy of opinion and personal pride. 
A 1 part of the that hist 
records has been made Men have 
to the stake as martyrs or sufferers for 


ake, when the heresy they pro- 


irve fanaticisui ry 





this 


vay. 





gone 


conscience’s 
fessed never went deeper than their sentiment 
and might readily have been altered by a free 
judgment. While this fact does not justify 
their persecutors or palliate their guilt, yet it 
certainly detracts fromthe merit of the martyr 


dom. In this matter of arresting the progress 
of drunkenness, we may have very different 
views of the means to be used, and we may 
conscientiously adhere to our own plan of 
wi + toward the end; but we cannot con- 
scientious'y object to the means employed by 
Others, unless they contain an immorality. 
Nay, more, we must conscientiously wish them 
success. 

If this principle of sympathy and co-opera- 
tion on the part of all who seek the abatement 
of intemperance were once established, we 
should see effects that are now thwarted by 
the divi-ions and mutual hostility of those 


who profess to have the same end in view. 
One Of the reasons for this confirmed hostility | 
of the total abstinence advocates against the | 
reformers who do not adopt that principle is 
found in the power of a false usage. 
to the word “ temperance.” 

The word has been violently wrested from its ! 


I refer 








legitimate meaning. By a persistent useof a 
moderate word for radical measures, the great 
unthinking public, eo far as they are seekers 
forthe common good, have been led to see fn 
these radical measures the only path of duty. 
They have learned to consider all that was 
opposed to the party called by the name of 
Temperance as inimical to temperance, and so 
have enormously swelled the radical ranks by 
their unenlightened adhesion. The label has 
been aflixed to the wrong goods, and the 
unsuspecting purchaser has not noticed the 
fact. So potent has been this deception that I 
undertake to say that there are thousands of 
worthy citizens who have no other idea of the 
word **temperance”’ than that it means the 
total from all that can intoxicate. 
With such we have to begin with first prin- 
ciples. Wehaveto show them that the Latin 
temperantia signities the moral quality of mod- 
eration or and that the En 
glish word “temperance,’”’ as used in all good 


” 


abstinence 


discreetness, 


standard English works, means precisely the 
We have to show them that the 
temperate zone does not mean a zone which 


same thing. 


totally abstains from cold or heat, but a zone 
that is moderate in both; that a temperate 
behavior {s not a behavior that totally abstains 
from but that stealy and 
reasonable in its course,as Cicero says (*‘ Fum.,’? 
12, 27): 


meribus 


severity, one is 
** Est autem ita temperatis moderatisque 
ut summa severitas sumimd cum hunen- 
ifate jungetur.” And, while quotin: 
his definitions of temperance 
given in his ** De Finibus,”’ first, “ temperantia 


est 


r Cicero, I 


may quote as 


moderatio cupiditatum, rationi obediens” (2, 
19, 60); and, secondly, ‘ temperantia est quer, in 
rebus aut erpelendis aut fugientdis, rationem ut 
sequamur monet” (1,14, 47). Now what a fear 
ful prostitution of a noble word is seen in the 
popular use of the word “ temperance ”’ to-day! 
And this prostitution is a work wrought 
within the last fifty years. From its high 
position, as signifying a grand moral subjection 


of the whole man to the sway of reason, it is 


degraded to the maimed and mutilated func- 
tion of representing a legalism that prohibits 
man from any drink that can intoxicate. To 


This false 
use of a word has had special influence upon 
that portion of the unthinking publie who 
rightly reverence the Scriptures. They see 
that temperance is put in the list of Christian 
virtues ; 


what base uses has it come at last! 


and, as temperance now means total 
what they do, as loyal be 
lievers in the Scriptures, but sign the 


abstinence, can 


ledve 
pledge, 


and, furthermore, count all who do not as 
aliens from God’struth? They are as honest 
and as enlightened asthe good Presbyterian 


woman who only needed to see the words 
**veneral assembly ’’ in the Bible to know she 
was right and everybody else wrong. 

Now, the use of a false argument always re- 
Ls against the user, an‘, while the ignorant 
and semi-ignorant multitude will be deceived, 
the thinking classes of society will shun a cause 
that rests misrepresentation. The word 
** temperance,’’ as scized and appropriated by 
radical and intemperate souls,is a false flag, 
a ‘false flag, will disgust and alienate 
true and enlightened souls. Especially will this 
be the case when it is found to be only one of 
many false lights held out to attraci the masses, 
Another of these deceptions (of course, Ido not 
say these are willful deceptions by all that use 
them, I am only speaking of their absolute 
character)—another of these deceptions is the 
circulated theory of an unfermented, unintoxi- 
cating wine. There is not a chemist nora clas- 
sical scholar in the world who would dare risk 
his reputation on the assertion that there was 
ever an unfermented wine in common use, 
knowing well that preserved from 
fermentation is called wine cnly by a kind 
of courtesy (as the lump of unbaked dough 
might be called “‘ bread’’), and that this could 
in the nature of things never be a common 
drink. Cato(‘‘de Re Rusticd,’?120) shows how by 
a very careful method malt could be kept fora 
whole year, and other Roman writers show the 
but who can pretend that these writers 
ever looked upon such preserved juice as wine, 
when their whole object is to show how it can 
be kept from becoming wine? Yet, with no 
other foundation than this, the leaders of the 
total abstinence cause have published their 
bull affirming that the good wines of antiquity 
were unfermented, in utter defiance of chemis- 
try, history, and common sense. Because the 
grape-juice could, by means of hermetically 
sealed vessels under water, be kept grane-juice, 
therefore, the common wines of antiquity, the 
wine of which writers speak when they use no 
qualifying phrase, must have been unfer- 
mented. This is the logic used by these infatu- 
ated defenders of the total abstinence princi- 
ple. 

A third deception in this cause is the twist- 
ing of Scripture to its advocacy. No unbiased 
reader can for a moment doubt that wine as 
referred toin the Bible passim is an intoxica- 
ting drink, and that such wine was drunk by 
our Saviour and the Early Christians. To meet 
this fatal blow to the total abstinence system 





on 





must 


same: 
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their guide, the advocates of the cause have 
invented a theory that is magnificent in its 
daring. Itisno less than the division of the 
word “‘ wine” by a Solomonian sword, so that 
the good and the bad shall each have a piece 
ofit. Whenever wine is spoken of severely in 
Scripture, then it is fermented wine, and when- 
ever it is spoken of in praise, or used by our 
Lord and his apostles, then it is unfermented 
wine. And, if you ask these sages why they so 
divide the wine, on what grounds they base 
this theory, they bravely answer that our 
Saviour could not have drunk intoxicating 
wine and God’s Word never could have 
praised such; and, therefore, their theory. 
They start with the begging of the whole ques- 
tion, and then on this thin air they build their 
castle. 








It is not now my purpose to argue with these 
strange logicians. 1 only wish to put this 
Scripture-twisting in the list of deceptive 
methods used by the representative 
stinence reformers to promote 


total ab- 
their e: I 
could add, in this item, the false use of texts 
and the suppression of parts of texts; but 1 
leave the matter here 

The three elements of deception entering 
into their cause is, as we have seen, the use of 
the word temperance for a totally different 
thing, the fable about unfermented wine, and 
Now ’ I 
unhesitatingly affirm that a cause having such 
fal-ehoods 
pted by the public. 
may be gained to it; but the think 
will be repelled. It true that 
adhere to it, in spite of its fal 
other reasons; but the great 
that are rs will disgust 
most men who have brains and use them. 

A second reason why I believe the plan of 
total abstinence will nut be adopted by the 
peop To stop the use of 
anything because of its abuse is an expedient 


the violent wresting of the Scriptures. 


as its main supports can never be 


ac Simple-minded people 


ing people 


is some may 
for 


untruths 


shood, 
three 


flaunted on its bann 





le is its wnmantliness. 


for the weak und diseased, an exceptional plan 


for exceptional eases; but to assert this prin- 
ciple among men in general would be to ce 


grade the race and remove all. the incentives 
and helps to moral growth, We know in the 
family how mistaken a metiod it is to remo 6 
everything the child should not play with out 
of its reach. The wise parent leaves the arti- 
c'e in its accustomed place and teaches the 
child its rightful use. 

The other plan only makes the 
and more dependent on nal 
prevents the growth of self-control. The same 
reasoning holds guod in the human family at 
large. We are to develop self-control as much 
as possible. A true civilization always seeks 
to do this. A barbarous state of society re- 
quires man to hide everything valuable in 
places unkuown to others, and to go personal- 
ly armed to secure hiu 
But a civilized condition reveals a very differ- 
ent state of things. Men live iv houses fall of 
valuables and walk the streets unarmed and 
insecurity. Dependence is placed upon the 
common self-control, and it is acknowledeed 
to be a far higher aud more successful princi- 
ple for the conduct of human life. Of course, 
there isa limit to this practical trusting of 
mankind, and much wisdom is needed to mark 
this limit correctly ‘u any given instance; buat 
the general truth is eviden! that true civiliza- 
tion is in the direction of personal self-control, 
and not in that of governmental! prohibition. 
We expect law to prohibit crime ; but we look 
to law only to regu/afe matters that do no in- 
volve crime, but contain risk under certaincon- 
ditions. Now, the selling or drinking of wine is 
certainly not acrime, and any legislation whiea 
prohibits it is open to the charge of puttiag it 
in a wrong category and abusing the popular 
conscience. A prohibition for certain times or 
places may be de fended, without subjecting the 
act to this false imputation; but a total pro- 
hibition, the cardinal docirine of the total- 
abstinence people, at once brands wine driuk- 
ing with theft and violence. Things that 
are not vicious themselves, but which 
may be readily to vicious emis, 
certainly need legislative regulation, and 
suck regulation help to self-com 
trol, where prohibition would be a hinderatce. 
Regulation is a hiut to put the people on their 
guard ; but prohibition is completely taking 
away the subject from the people’s notice. 
Now, the public mind revolts at being treated 
in this childlike way. It virtually says: ‘Give 
us certain wise rules about this thing ; but, {ir 
the sake of respectable and dignitied humanity, 
do not sweep it away from the earth.” Re- 
member that we are not arguing now on 
the merits of the total abstinence theory, 
but only on its feasibility. We Go not sey that 
it is a wrong principle. We only say that peo- 
ple will not adopt it, and we are showing the 
reasons why they will not. The community 
will not unreasonably (as they think) be put 
into leading strings and kept in a permanent 
nursery, and that too bymen who use manifest 
falsehoods as prominent arguments for their 
position. There is such a thing as the public 


child more 


exte cheeks and 


self against attack. 





in 
abused 


iB a 





in the minds of those who take the Bible as 


conscience, and people will draw lines of dis- 
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tinction between things criminal and things 
indifferent. They will naturally, therefore, 
resist any movement that tends to obliterate 
these distinctions, and judge of it as the action 
of a tyrannic opinion, and not of an ethical 
truth. They feel that their manhood is as- 
sailed, and, if this assault is allowed in this 
form, they may be exposed to other assaults 
in still more odious forms. Of course, it is 
easy for the radical reformers to say that this 
opposition is interested, and is only the strug- 
gle of evil against those that would fetter it; 
but there are too many good, conscientious, 
and thoughtful men who feel all this that I 
have said for this allegation to be maintained. 
We cannot consent to go back to medieval 
nonage, aud have our day’s allowance doled 
out to us by a few who arrogate to themselves 
the paternal management of the world. We 
cannot permit the system of sumptuary laws 
to take the place of an enlightened common 
sense. We cannot forego our reason, on the 
plea that the world is in danger. Nay, we 
mustall the more assert our reason against a 
false expediency that, in curing or attempting 
to cure one evil, would create a hundred. 
The fact that there isa great danger is the 
very fact that should guard us from pursuing 
any false way. Great dangers must be met by 
great prudence, not by headlong impulse. It 
looks brave to shout and fall pel/ mel! upon the 
enemy; but it is wiser to set our batteries in 
sure places, and to order line and reserves in 
the interests of a permanent victory. Too 
many of our reforms are pushed without 
regard to the character of the means, the end 
being insisted on as justifying all means. The 
temperance reform has been an eminent exam- 
ple of this heedlessness. 

And here I put the third reason why I believe 
the plan of total abstinence will not be adopted 
by the people—because of its spirit of intim- 
idation. Of course, this is not inherent to the 
cause ; but it has been the invariable accom- 
paviment of it during its forty years’ curricu- 
lum. And we .now have to deal practically 
with historic facts, and not with mere abstract 
theories. Whatever may have been the cause— 
whether it be the weakness of the case or the 
unfortunate choice of leaders and defenders— 
the total abstinence propaganda has been an 
overbearing and tyrannical power. It has used 
a violence of language that can admit of no 
excuse. It has condemned every one, however 
faithful in all moral and religious duties, who 
has refused to enter its ranks. It has con- 
founded all ideas of right and wrong, calum- 
niously declaring the man who drinks wine 
moderately is as bad as, nay, Worse than the 
drunkard ; asserting that all drinks, whether 
vinous, malt, or distilled, are alike poisonous ; 
villifyfng those who Leach any other doctrine 
by calling them traitors to the truth (Judag 
Iscariots betraying the Master); and exercising 
where it could a fearful proscription in driving 
good men from the pulpits of the land be- 
cause they would not and could not con- 
scientiously pronounce their Shibboleth. The 
principal printed organs of this propaganda 
have been full of these fierce onslaughts upon 
the character of respectable men, and the 
harsh and cruel judgments spoken of have 
been carried out with the spirit of the Inquisi- 
tion. The political world has lately invented a 
word for this way of settling a disputed ques- 
tion. They have called it “bulldozing.” It 
makes peace by creating a desert. It produces 
unanimity by shutting the mouths of the other 
side. The world is apt to think that such 
conduct indicates a cause that cannot be sus- 
tained by reason, and the reaction is likely 
to be excessive. It is exactly that re- 
action which is now making the cause 
of rum and ruin more successful than 
ever. Men, in their revolt from tyranny, rush 
into licentious extremes, and, however honest 
the tyranny may have been or however true 
the cause it supported, it has only itself to 
blame for the harm it does. A man may put 
his hand on the safety-valve, and exclaim 
“See how I have stopped the noisy escape of 
the steam!” and certainly everything looks 
calm and peaceful; but a few minutes after- 
ward, when the steam has had time to gather 
its strength, our hero will have a Gifferent cry. 
A little success here and there by the total 
abstinence crusade may impress many with the 
idea that this is the true way to make men 
temperate. A partial success in Maine has 
been proclaimed as proving the question, 
against the painful failures everywhere else ; 
but no careful observer will either approve the 
specimen or take it as a proof against our 
general position. Maine is but a small part of 
our country, and has no great, seething popula- 
tion, made up from every nation onearth. It 
has a highly-educated people, who can bear an 
experiment in morals with something of a 
philosophic spirit. A few strong-minded and 
high-minded people can become ascetics ; but 
the great world cannot, and we must legislate 
forthe great world. Even Maine cannot per- 
manently keep its Maine Law. 

There is a general notion in the public mind 
that the present condition of Maine in regard 





to the liquor question is that of a temporary 
repression ; and, whether that notion be right 
or wrong, it belongs to that public opinion 
which has to be regarded in all prudential 
planning. The general thought of the com- 
munity concerning this repression is that it 
belongs toa system of intimidation, that can 
never be a permanent institution in this land. 
I have thus far considered only the pruden- 
tial question. The total abstinence scheme may 
be in strict accordance with theoretical virtue. 
It may be the grand end to which all reforming 
processes should tend. All we have endeavored 
thus far to establish is that it is a plan that can™ 
not succeed, if we are to judge it by its past 
history aad methods, as weil as by its intrinsic 
principles, and that, therefore, to push the plan 
is to defeat the great end we should all have in 
view—the cessation of drunkenness, with its 
fearful ruin to body, soul, and society. We 
have endeavored to show that the public mind 
will not receive a system whose principal 
agencies have been falsehoods and intimidation, 
and whose principles they consider to be at war 
with a proper manliness or self-respect. We 
repeat (that no one may mistake us) that these 
falsehoods and intimidations are not necessary 
parts of the system ; but have been its constant 
adjuncts in point of fact, and we also repeat 
that our argument regarding manliness is not 
(so far as we have gone) so much a charge 
against the system as a statement of what a 
very large portion of respectable and virtuous 
thinkers think of it. It is from such considera 
tions, we hold, that the plan of total abstinence 
as a method of eradicating drunkenness and its 
attendant vices will never be adopted by the 
community. One other thing I desire to repeat 
before taking up the other branch of my sub- 


ject, and that is that I make no charge of pur-. 


posed falsehood on any of the total abstinence 
leaders. Their main arguments are falsehoods, 
as I have shown; but Iam quite sure that the 
excellent men who are often found leading the 
crusade are honest in their use of these false 
statements. They take up these weapous with- 
out sufficiently examining them. They see that 
they can be made effective; but do not stop to 
inquire whether they are legitimate. Their 
praiseworthy zeal outstrips their judgment and 
prudence. [ honor the heart and energy 
of very many of these men. They show a 
philanthropy and consecration, involving 
often self-denial and loss, which demand 
our admiration. They are, indeed, too often 
mixed up with low, hypocritical self-seekers, 
who make the temperance cause a mere lever 
to raise money ; but that does not detract from 
the sterling devotion of these noble souls; and, 
while 1 differ from them altogether in my views, 
and am thoroughly convinced they are doing 
unmeasured harm to the community, by retard- 
ing practical reform and disseminating per- 
nicious principles, at the same time, I would 
not refrain from yielding this honest and 
hearty tribute to their intentions, and disclaim 
any personal reproach, while criticising the 
system they advocate. 

2. The prudential question being thus treated, 
1 turn to the moral question before us: 
“Ought the plan of total abstinence to be 
adopted?’ Is it a healthful and legitimate 
method of doing away with drunkenness? A 
man stands ata great disadvantage who argues 
in behalf of his belief that the total abstinence 
system is immoral, because he at once éxposes 
himself to the assaults of slanderers, who 
impugn his motives and deny his honesty. 
Radicalism has so ruthlessly mobbed down 
independent thought, by its intimidating pro- 
cesses, that editors who have no faith in the 
total abstinence system still uphold it in their 
columns, and ministers deem it prudent to say 
nothing against a cause so popular in religious 
circles. Men are loth to come forward and be 
bespattered with mud thrownin the name of 
truth and godlinesss. They are loth to lose 
the support and good-will of the many whose 
fanaticism despises argument and brooks no 
opposition. Hence, if any one is constrained 
to speak, be is tempted to come forward as a 
humble apologist, and modestly plead his cause 
with many concessions and compromises. 
Surely, this is not for the advantage of the 
truth. 

In this address I take no apologetic position. 
I carry the war into Africa. I have no contest 
with men, but with false principles. I assert 
that the total abstinence system is false in its 
philosophy, contrary to revealed religion, and 
harmful to the interests of our country. [ 
charge upon this system the growth of drunk- 
enness in our land anda general demoraliza- 
tion among religious communities. And I call 
upon sound-minded, thinking men to stop the 
enormities of this false system, by uniting in 
reasonable and wholesome measures for the 
suppression of drunkenyess, for the lack of 
which this false system has all its present suc- 
cess.. Between fanaticism, on one hand, and 
licentiousness, on the other, there ought to be 
a large mass of solid folk, whose union and 
efficiency would moderate and reduce, if not 
destroy, both extremes. 

1. The first moral error of the total absti- 
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nence system is in turning a medicinal pre- 
scription into a bill of fare for all mankind. 
That a drunkard should carefully avoid every 
form of alcoholic drink nobody can deny. He 
is a diseased man and his restoration depends 
on this restriction. Now, by what logic does 
this man’s duty become mine? Because [ 
have admitted total abstinence as a correct 
principle in his case, am I bound to admit it 
as a correct principle for all? Are the sick to 
be the norm of the well? Is the matter of 
diet to be regulated by the needs of the drunk- 
ard? Why not, then, by the needs of the 
dyspeptic? Ah! but (say they) it is to save 
you from becoming a drunkard. Well, is the 
logic any way improved by this explanation? 
You would put me on a sick regimen, to keep 
me from becoming sick! Because total 
abstinence is absolutely necessary to a drunk- 
ard’s recovery, you would make it necessary 
to one who is not a drunkard. Do you not see 
that, if you are going to prove your latter 
proposition, you must have another premise 
than your former one? The two are wholly 
unconnected. It is an offense to the moral 
sense of the community to spread over it the 
restriction of the drunkard, as it would be to 
imprison all the community, with the impris- 
onment of the thief, lest by liberty they should 
all fall to thieving. 

2. A second moral error of the total abstinence 
theory is its assumption that moderate drink- 
ing leads to drunkenness. The millions upon 
millions of our race who have been accustomed 
to drink wine and who never knew drunken- 
ness stand up against this atrocious dogma. 
And yet this dogma has actually become an 
axiom with.the total abstinence reformers, and 
they would disdain to argueit. They are so 
determined to have it true that they have 
performed the paradoxical operation of putting 
the moderate drinker in the place of the 
drunkard as the criminal, to be punished with 
scorn and contumely. This strange mizing of 
things reminds us of the calling good evil and 
evil good, which a high authority makes a 
mark of very deep depravity. You will find 
that the principal shafts of the total absti- 
nence literature are directed not at the 
drunkard, but at the moderate drinker. The 
druukaml is pitied and coddled, while the 
moderate drinker is scourged. Now, this sort 
of moral jugglery is not beneficial to the com- 
munity. It distorts and perverts judgment 
and involves moral distinctions in chaotic con- 
fusion. It overthrows the ordinary reason, that 
is so useful in all the relations of life, 
and leads men to clannish obedience to some 
ruling mind, It is the old trick of the Jesuits, 
to weary the mind in mazes, so that it may in 
sheer fatigue seek to be guided by them. 

3. A tbird moral error of the total absti- 
nence theory is its want of discrimination be- 
tween things that differ. Everything that has 
alcohol in it must be tabooed; as if all the 
drinks that had alcohol in them were of the 
same effect when drunk. Brandy and hock 
wine and lager beer are all alike the Devil’s 
poison, and must be banished from the lips of 
all true men. This assault upon common 
knowledge is-a blunder that has the propor- 
tions of acrime. To say that certain drinks 
that are wholesome and beneficial are the same 
as certain drinks that are pernicious and de- 
structive is a moral outrage which the whole 
community should indignantly repel. Beers 
and unbrandied wines are promoters of health 
and strength, when used judiciously, especially 
by those who have not robust health. They 
are tonic, anti-scorbutic, and gently stimulat- 
ing to the digestion. As Dr. Parkes, who isa 
strong opposer of the use of distilled liquors, 
says: ‘‘ For the large class of people who live 
on the confines of health, whose digestion is 
feeble, circulation languid, and nervous system 
too excitable,” mild wines and malt liquors 
are beneficial. The fact is that, as another 
writer well says, outside of the sick-room, the 
distilled liquors are comparatively noxious, 
the fermented comparatively harmless. What 
we desire to emphasize is that the two classes 
of drinks are altogether different in their 
character and effect, and that a theory which 
destroys that difference has therein a moral 
stain. 

4. Afourth moral errorof the total absti- 
nence system is its assertion that all drinks that 
contain alcohol are poison ; thatthe presence 
of alcohol thus justifies the confounding of 
different sorts of drinks just referred to. Dr. 
Anstie has clearly shown that alcohal in small 
quantities is not a poison, but a true food ; and 
that it is a stimulant to the system in precisely 
the same sense as that in which food isa stimu- 
lant. He has shown that there is an essential 
difference between the effects of large and 
small quantities of alcohol; a difference of 
kind, and not of degree. The effect of the 
small quantity, he says, is often beneficial ; the 
effect of the large or narcotic quantity is 
injurious. Dr. Binz defines food as both build- 
ing up the tissues and supplying the warmth 
and vital force necessary forthe body’s func- 
tions; and he shows that, while small quanti- 
ties of alcohol have not the former quality, 
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they have the latter, and he further shows that 
alcohol in moderate quantities is entirely 
assimilated in the human system. In the light 
wines and beers, where alcohol forms only 
from 3 to 10 per cent. of its liquid, we have the 
alcohol in the form best adapted for this bene- 
ficial effect; while in brandies, rums, gins, 
whiskies, and all distilled liquors the alcohol is 
in dangerous proportions fora beverage. To 
say that everything containing alcohol is a 
poison is, therefore, a false assertion ; as false 
as to say that fruit is poisonous, because 
prussic acid, which is a deadly poison, is found 
in it. Nature has in her alembic turned a 
powerful and dangerous element into a 
beneficial minister to human wants, and ali 
nations have recognized this vital difference 
between a moderate and an excessive use of 
stimulants, and have testified to the wisdom of 
using Nature’s provision, without abusing it. 

5. A fifth moral error of the total abstinence 
system isits dependence upon a contract, rather 
than on amoral sense. Instead of regulating a 
man from within, it would apply a straight- 
jacket. Instead of allowing a free play of the 
man’s individuality, and then endeavoring to 
instruct and educate the man’s reason, it would, 
in a moment of the man’s emergency, tie up 
his conscience with a pledge, which, when the 
emergency is past, he will bear irksomely and 
endeavor to nullify or evade. This is a most 
pernicious instrument for debauching the con- 
science. In the first place, it manufactures a 
new sin, always a dangerous experiment, bring- 
ing about a reaction, which sweeps the soul into 
real sin from its experience in committing tbe 
constructed sin; and, sccondly, it gives a 
ready excuse to the conscience against any 
moral argument for temperance, by covering it 
with a suspicion of conventionality. The 
pledge is always an injury, and never a help, to 
a true morality. It isa substitute for principle. 
It isa sign not of weakness (for we are al! of 
us weak enough), but of readiness to reform. 
The true reform would demand a change of 
the underlying principles of life. That the 
pledge-taker refuses to make. Instead of that, 
he reforms the surface. Instead of turning 
the stream into a new channel, he contents 
himself with throwing up earthern dykes to 
prevent an overflow. You can get thousands 
to sign the pledge where you ean get one to 
reform. Of course, the pledge is not kept, 
except in the cases where it was not needed, 
where the reform took the place of the pledge, 
where the man would have reformed without 
any pledge. Surely, such a wholesale defiling 
of promises is a profane dealing with sacred 
things and marks avery corrupt system. Man’s 
moral nature is not to be curbed by pledges. 
His outward conduct may be restrained by 
imposed law ; but so far forth as that conduct 
has a moral elemeut in it no action of the man 
himself can effect it, except a moral reform- 
ation. Government, by ils threatened punish- 
ment, may stop a man’s drinking so long as he 
thinks himself in danger of punishment; but 
a pledge that has no puuishment for its break- 
ing will command no obedience, while the 
moral convictions remain unchanged. It ‘s 
only an invitation to further sin. 

6. The sixth and last moral error of the 
total abstinence system to which I shall refer 
is one which [ bring forward not as a philoso- 
pher, nor a moralist, but as a Christian, who 
believes in the divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures. This error I have already adverted 
to in my prudential argument, and, therefore, 
need not enlarge upon here. It is impossible 
to condemn all drinking of wine, as either sin- 
ful or improper, without bringing reproach 
upon the Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles. 
There hasbeen animmense amount of wrig- 
gling by Christian writers on this subject, to 
get away from this alternative; but there it 
stands impregnable. Jesus did use wine. I will 
not waste my time in proving this proposition, 
and answering the wild dashi-bazouks of con- 
troversy, who assert, with childlike confidence 
and simplicity, that the Bible wines were unfer. 
mented grape-juice. Their learned ignorance 
is fairly splendid with boldness. They disarm 
criticism by their overwhelming dash. Such 
little questions as why the ephithet wine-bibber 
should have been opprobrious? why deacons 
should not be given to much wine? why the 
Corinthian communicants should become 
drunken? why the apostles at Pentecost 
should have been accused of wine-drinking as 
the cause of their strange utterances ?—all 
such trifling questions they utterly disdain to 
notice in the magnificent sweep of their asser- 
tion, It is a small thing, too, with them, that 
the apostles never hint at two kinds of 
wine—a good, unfermented wine, and a bad, 
fermented one—when tt would have been so 
easy and natural for our Lord or for Paul to 
say “‘ Drink only the unfermented wine.” In- 
stead of that, they lead us into great danger by 
their unguarded remarks about wine, asif there 
were but one sort; nay, worse than that, Paul 
even tells the deacons not to drink too much 
wine. Did Paul mean the fermented wine? Then 
be allowed the deacons to use it asa beverage. 
Did he mean unfermented wine? Then why 
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did he limit the amount ? This dilemma and all 
the other arguments from the Scripture are as 
mere cobwebs to the lances of these valiant 
knights, who are too free and flery to be 
checked by reason or overcome by a syllogism. 
To a foot pilgrim, like myself, however, these 
Scriptures are convincing and end the con- 
troversy; and, therefore, I have to charge the 
total abstinence propaganda with wresting the 
Scriptures and despising their authority. 

I know that there is a wing of their army 
which acknowledges all that I have said of 
Scripture record, and which holds that times 
are so changed that the Scripture examples 
and precepts are now obsolete ; that they were 
made for an Oriental people, eighteen centuries 
ago, and are wholly inapplicable in the great 
Oceident in this 19th century. But this wing 
of the host isa very weak wing, and is often 
very thoroughly snubbed by the loud leaders, 
who count their position a giving up of the 
contest; as, indeed, itis. For who will believe 
that Christ and his apostles, on great moral 
questions and matters of moral conduct, gave 
example and precept that would not last? The 
argument runs this way: Christ and his apos- 
tles said that we may drink wine ; but that was 
a local and temporary matter. Now, under 
new circumstances, we must not. Christ and 
his apostles said that Christians must not be 
mixed with the ungodly world; but that 
was local and temporary, when idolatry was 
rife. Now, under new circumstances, Chris- 
tians and the ungodly world may so inter- 
mingle that you can’t tell one from the other. 
The apostle of Christ said that women must 
keep silence in the churches; but that was 
local and temporary, when women were not 
much more than slaves. Now, under new cir- 
cumstances, women may mount platform and 
pulpit as exhorters and preachers, for veri- 


ly, under the Gospel, there is no differ- 
ence between male and female! I said: 
Who will believe all this? Alas! there are 


many who do. And I charge them with under- 
mining the authority of the Word of God. If 
moral questions that are not in the Scripture 
are to be thus treated, who is to draw the line 
where you are to stop? Why may not the 
Christian merchant say of the New Testament 
command, ‘Lie not one to another’: This is 
local and temporary when trade was sluggish 
and men’s minds where dull? Now, under new 
circumstances, when emulation needs every 
help and Wall Street sharpens men’s wits, you 
must lie or go under, This departure from the 
Bible sentiment and example on moral conduct 
in us who believe in the Bible isa very danger- 
ous thing. Of eourse, for the Buddhists who 
have lately become fashionable in our country 
it is of no consequence; and to them this 
division of my argument is not addressed. 

l have now endeavored, in a very brief way, 
to point out the reasons why the total absti- 
nence system as a cure for intemperance will 
not and ought not to be adopted. Of course, 
I am, therefore, bound to propose a system 
that ought to be adopted. Ido not dodge the 
issuc. No man is more keenly alive te the 
frightful ravages of drunkeuness than I am, 


and it is because the prevailing system of ato 
tal abstinence crusade is hindering the cure of 
the evil, by keeping just methods from the field 
and by disgusting men’s minds with the very 
name of temperance, so cruelly bemired, that 
I denounce it, and ask good men to rally around 


a truer aud purer standard, 

The right system must be one that recog- 
nizes practically the difference between excess 
and moderation, and the difference between 
injurious and barinless drinks, and will they 
appeal to the common sense of reasonable and 
thinking men. It must be asystem that deals 
houestly with history, science, and Scripture, 
and does not invent theories and then support 
them by garbled quotations and imaginary 
facts. It must be a manly system that has no 
cant or foolery of orders and ribbons, degrad- 
ing a matter of high principle to the hocus 
pocus of a child’s play. Such a system would 
be found in the exclusion of distilled liquor 
from common use as beverage, both by public 
opinion and by law, and the wise regulation in 
society and in the state of the use of vinous 
and malt liquors. Society should put away all 
the drinking usages that lead to excess—such 
as furnishing many wines at an entertainment, 
or ‘‘treating’’ others, or putting brandied 
wines upon the table; and the state shoulé 
limit the number of licensed sellers to at most 
the proportion of one to a thousand inhabit 
ants of each town, and these sellers should be 
under heavy bonds not to sell to minors or 
drunkards, and not to allow disreputable 
characters to gather at their places. The law 
should likewise make the collection of evi- 
dence against a licensed seller easy, and the 
penalty of breaking the law should be impris 
onment, as well as fine. On a basis like this, 


that does not sweepingly condemn every drink 
that has alcehol in it, the great majority of the 
people could work accordantly, and therefore 
effectively. The wild radicalism of the teetotal- 
ers is just what the rumsellers and their 
advocates enjoy. 


They know that this absurd 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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extravagance disintegrates the army of order 


and renders it powerless; that so long as 
temperance is made to mean ‘‘ total abstinence 
from everything that can intoxicate’ the 
great multitude of order-loving men will 
shrink from joining any temperance movement, 
and hence these wholesale destroyers of the 
race can go on in their nefarious work with 
impunity. Now, what te needed is the union of 
all good men who desire to stop the fearful 
drunkenness of the land, with its attendant 
crimes and misery. That union never can be 
effected on the principles of the total absti- 
nence propaganda. But it can be effected on 
the principles of truth and common sense, and 
they who prevent this union by thetr tenacious 
adherence toa false and fanatical system are 
responsible before God and man for the 
spreading curse. 

There is no more important question before 
the American people to-day than this: ‘‘ How 
shall we stay this surging tide of intemper- 
ance?’’ And it is to be answered on one side 
by the practical voice of society, and on the 
other by the edicts of our legislatures. We 
should act with an even mind on so grave a 
subject, and see to it that every step we take 
is solidly founded on right reason. We should 
urge before our legislatures plans that are 
free from the taint of crude prejudice and 
instinct with practical wisdom, and when we 
do this we shall be surprised to see how many 
whom we took to be enemies there are who 
are ready to join us in the work and establish 
foundations of order and peace inthe land, 
that shall save us from a moral slough. 

Let me, in conclusion, distinctly say that I 
do not oppose the principle of total abstinence 
from all thut intoxicates for the individual. 
Every man is at liberty to abstain, if he will; 
and it is his duty to abstain if his own conscience 
command it. That against which I contend 
and which I hold up as the hindrance to true 
reform and the promoter of the drunkard’s 
cause is the total abstinence crusade or propa 
ganda; the forcing total abstinence upon the 
community as the duty of all; the putting 
under the ban every one who does not follow 
that standard ; the insisting upon total absti- 
nence as the only safety against drunkenness. 
It is this headlong movement which virtually 
eries “‘ The Koran or the sword,"’ and tramples 
alike on reason and Scripture in ite blind rush, 
Kt is this, and not private total abstinence, 
against which I inveigh. Ani let me also 
repeat that I am attacking a system, and not 
persons. I have no war with men, but with 
error. [I can honor the men who uphold a 
pernicions system, for I can believe in their 
purity of motive and eingleness of aim. And 
for this reason I the more earnestly and hope- 
fully urge them to consider their ways and 
abandon a course which is only confirming the 
dreadful curse we all abhor and desire to 


Hymn Rotes, 


AMERICAN HYMN WRITERS. 
PHBE H. BROWN: (1783—1761). 


Paar II. 


BY THE REV. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


Mrs. Brown lived at Monson for some thirty 
years—till 1850 or so. While there, she wrote 
many other fine lyrics, a touching tract, called 
**Poor Sarah,’’ and a volume of tales, ‘*‘ The 
Tree and its Fruits,’ which was published by 
Ezra Collier, in New York, 1836, 142 pages. 
She removed, at a date unknown to me, to 
Marshall, Henry Co., Illinois, where she died, 
October 10th, 1861, in the house of a daughter. 
Her son became a Reformed clergyman and 
the first American missionary to Japan. The 
Rev. Charles Hammond, of Monson, was 
editing her Autobiography and Poems, when 
his death interrupted the pious task." It may 
be feared they will now never see the light. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to give a full 
list of her hymns; but I can probably come as 
near it as any one who has not seen her MSS. 
Three of them, or perhaps four, appeared in 
Nettleton’s ‘‘ Village Hymns,”’ 1824. They 
are : 




















“T love to steal awhile away," 





as above (1818). The tune ‘“‘ Woodstock” was 
written for this by Deodatus Dutton, Jr., a 
native of Monson and himself a hymnist. 


“Go, messenger of love, and bear 
Upon thy gentle wing.” 


For missionary meetings, written 1817, and 
thus her earliest, so far as known. 

** As once the Saviour took his seat." 
| This, says Mr. Nason, she wrote at Monson, 
| for Dr. Nettleton. In his book thése three are 
| marked “‘B.” A fourth, 
| “ Welcome, ye hopeful heirs of Heaven,” 


is uncredited; but in the Revised Edition, 
1851-6, is aseribed to ‘‘ Browne’’ and may be 
hers. 

The two pieces which rank next to her best, 
and have attained (or one of them certainly) 








widest currency after that, were strangely 
passed over by Nettleton. Though written in 
1819, they did not appear (at least, 1 have not 
found them) till in Hastings’s “ Spiritual 
Songs,” 1831. By consequence, the chief of 
them has been largely, and in England gen- 
erally, ascribed to Dr. Thomas Hastings, whose 
fame has plenty of his own hymns to rest on. 
“O Lord, thy work revive.” 

This is in very general use and certainly 
hers. She wished the text of it to stand asin 
Mr. Nason’s *‘ Congregational Hymn-Book,” 
1857, where it is considerably altered from the 
earlier form. The other is for a morning pray- 
er-meeting, and begins 

“ How sweet the melting lay.” 

Her next, so far as I can make out the chro- 
nological order, appeared in the ‘‘ Mother’s 
Hymn-Book,’’ 1834. 

“ Great God, we would to thee make known 
Each fond maternal care.” 
This, with three apparently new ones, was in- 
cluded in Linsley and Davis’s ‘‘ Select 
Hymns,’’ Hartford, 1836—an important Bap- 
tist collection. Of these, signed ‘‘ Brown,” 
one is a good little general hymn, which de- 
serves wider circulation than ft has had. 
‘* Assembled round thine altar, Lord.” 
She revised this also for Mr. Nason’s book. 
The others are marked “‘P. H. B.”’ and are 
* for the Seamen’s Concert.’’ They begin 
“Grant the abundance of the sea 
May be converted, Lord, to thee, 
and 
“ We come, O Lord, before thy throne.” 
Both these are somewhat used now, the latter 
considerably. Their date, till somebody can 
trace them further back, will have to stand 
1836. 

She contributed four hymns, signed with her 
initials reversed, ‘‘B. H. P.,” to “ Parish 
Hymns,”’ Philadelphia, 1843, a Presbyterian 
book, which sought “‘originals.’’ None of them 
seem to have gone further, unless one, which 
has decided merit and recalls one or two of 
Lyte and Charlotte Elliott : 

“When grief and anguish press me down, 

And hope and comfort flee.” 

She gave another, like this, but not equal to it, 
to Mr. Nason, 1857: 

“To Christ in each fresh hour of woe 

With confidence repair.” 
There is a vigorous piece, signed ‘‘ Brown,” in 
the Baptist ‘‘ Psalmist ’’ and some other books, 
which may or may not behers. It begins: 
“Isles of the South, awake!” 


Doubtless, there are other pieces of hers, 
mostly unsigned, in some of our innumerable 
collections; but the above list, I think, in- 
cludes all that are in anything like extended 
use. I shall be glad if any one can add toit or 
tell what has become of her MSS. The verses 
she gave to editors, etc., probably, make but a 
small fraction of what she wrote, and an 
author is not always the best judge as to what 
is best among his or her productions. It is 
not known that her papers were ever exam- 
ined by any one who knew how to select from 
them and took the trouble to do so. With 
competent editing, they must be more deserv- 
ing of publication than many volumes of 
sacred verse which are put forth every year. 

Since the above was written, Dr. Wolcott, 
of Cleveland, himself well known among our 
later hymnists, has kindly communicated to 
me the substance of a conversation held, about 
1845, with the author of ‘‘I love to steal 
awhile away.’’ So far asits statements con- 
flict with anything previously told, that must 
give way, for this is the authorized version. 

**T asked her if she would please tell me in 
what happy moment of inspiration it came to 
her. She replied that it was far from a happy 
mood in which that hymn bad its origin. She 
then had boarders, as well as her children to 
look after, ‘and there was no room in the 
house which she could appropriate as a closet 
of devotion.’ Thus her twilight walks were 
taken ‘along a shaded and secluded street, 
which led upto the residence of one of the 
principal families of the village. She was not 
aware that she attracted observation, until she 
received a message from the lady of the man- 
sion, to the effect that, if she bad any errand 
or business, she had better call, instead of 
coming every evening to the gate and turning 
back. She felt that this message was unkind, 
partly because she knew that there was some 
unkind feeling back of it.’ (A passage in her 
tract, ‘ Poor Sarah,’ had been construed into a 
reflection on this lady and resented by her 
I omit further particulars, though they are a 
hand.) ‘She took asheet of paper with the 
view of sending the lady her explanation,’ and 
wrote the poem. ‘ Reading it over, her heart 
misgave her, and, instead of sending it, she 
placed it in her portfolio. Here it lay until 
Nettleton was compiling his ‘ Village Hymns.’ 
He had asked the Rev. Mr. Hyde to visit him, 
and the latter, knowing that Mrs, Brown 
wrote hymns, called on her and asked if she 
could uot contribute to the collection. She 
handed him her portfolio, and told him that 
he was welcome to anything he might find 
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there which would suit his purpose. He found 
this piece, among others, and thought that, with 
slight verbal alterations, it would be a valuable 
contribution.” 

Note that it was not Nettleton (a bachelor 
and something of a misogynist) who visited 
Mrs. Brown and rescued the precious lines 
from oblivion ; but the husband of Mrs. Hyde, 
with whom we shall soon make acquaintance. 
Dr. Wolcott thinks that Hyde, as well as his 
wife, wrote hymns. Query: Was it he, and 
not Nettleton, who put this into its present 
shape? That process, as we have seen, in- 
volved something more than “slight verbal 
alterations.”’ 

Soon after hearing the above from Mrs, 
Brown, Dr. Welcott repeated its substance to 
some friends, among them the late Russell 8. 
Cook, of the Tract Society and author of ‘‘ Just 
as thou art.’’ He printed the statement in the 
American Messenger, of which he was editor, 
and thence it was more or less copied, though 
the subsequent lapse of time may have invest- 
ed the primal facts with a fringe of legend. 
Dr. Wolcott says: ‘‘I have seen no account 
which may not have been some version of my 
original report.’? It is, however, probable, if 
not certain, that Mrs. Brown, at different times, 
told the story to some other persons. 

It is said that the first of American critics, 
as he is one of the first of our poets—Mr. James 
Russell Lowell—ranks this hymn at the head 
of all our native productions in its field. 








Sanitary. 
THE HYGIENE OF THE SICK-ROOM. 


WITH every advance of medical science and 
art it is becoming more and more apparent 
that very large reliance must be placed upon a 
perfect nurse-care of the sick in accord with 
the laws of health and of life. This does not 
at all mean that there are not most valuable 
remedies in disease, and indications sometimes 
for their bold and liberal. use; but it does 
mean that mankind are animals of high organ- 
tation, whose bealth or recovery from disease 
depends very much upon a conformity to 
Nature’s laws within and Nature’s surround- 
ings without. 

‘the old naturalists and philosophers well 
recognized this, and did not consider the healer 
of disease presumptive when he appropriated 
the word for Nature as the name of his art, and 
so called himself a phystcian. It were well if 
all practitioners would remember the full 
import of that word and practice in the most 
severe regard toall the minutie of Nature’s 
teaching. One cannot be very long in,charge 
of the sick without realizing how often recoy- 
ery from disease depends upon those nice 
details of personal care and management 
which go to make the perfect nurse and 
to secure convalescence for the patient. 
There is a constant treatment of care 
going on by night and by day, having 
reference both to the body and the mind 
of the sick, as also to all that is to be fur- 
nished from without. It is a glorious thing 
that, in this respect, there has been such 
marked improvement in the last few years. 
The art of pursing is now, in many respects, 
well understood. The self-denying labors of 
Florence Nightingale gave an impetus to the 
study, and her book and her personal training 
have furnished us with many models. We 
shall never forget a few hours spent with one 
of her matronly pupils, at St. Thomas Hos- 
pital, in which we were glad to be a learner 
from one who showed a wide and comprehen- 
sive range of the whole subject of nurse educa- 
tion. 

We do not know why, but it has seemed to 
us that there isa great tendency to deal arti- 
ficially and against Nature with sick persons. 
We still, now and then, light upon a house 
with windows stuffed with cotton or wool and 
hung over with bed-quilts. Even in some En- 
glish hospitals you will still find hangings about 
the bed, which are defended on the ground 
that they give privacy to patients and prevent 
draughts. Yet there are other evils they cause, 
which are not easily counterbalanced. 

The recovery of many a patient turns chiefly 
on three things; perfect cleanliness, right 
feeding, and in very many cases right 
occupation of the mind. How often we 
hear the question, Will it not tire the 
patient too much to be changed? when 
this is the very refreshment needed. The 
thorough washing and bathing of sick persons 
is always hard and tedious wort, for it must 
needs be done gently and with parts at a time. 

Yet the condition of the skin is very often a 
chief factor both in comfort and recovery. It 
has greatly to do with the carrying oof those 
reparative processes which are so conservative 
and vital. In our recognition of these we 
decide between failure and success. 

The mode and kind of feeding is so varied 
by the disease and so varied as to time and 
frequency that often it is a study by itseif. 





The law of regularity of meals often needs to 
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be entirely overlooked. The system is making 
large demands or is suffering great taxation. 
It is frequently important to meet the moment 
of fatigue, of weariness, or of alarming pros- 
tration with quick nutrition. At other times 
the stomach is in no condition to deal with the 
food which the system really needs. There is 
asanitary watcbfulness, which must go beyond 
the general outline of the physician and be 
able to adapt the means to the end at the right 
time and with the right material. We think 
no one should attempt any long care of the 
sick without a careful study of some of the 
many valuable treatises now offered to the 
public. 

Then, in the management of mental condi- 
tions, there is a wide opportunity for intelli- 
gent nursing. It is not merely the class of 
mental diseases that stand in need of this care. 
Consumption and dyspepsia and all forms of 
chronic disease have their worries for the sick, 
as well as when the brain or nervous system is 
directly attacked. Amusement has no more 
precious sphere than amid sick-rooms. The 
cheerful talk or play, the interesting pictures, 
the lively story, or the comforting, cheerful ex- 
perience of some other invalid help much, not 
only to pass away dull hours, but to give real 
tonicity and aid toward recovery. 

A contented mind is not less a continual 
feast in the sick-room than out of it. The 
true nurse always makes a personal study of 
the patient, and comes by a kind of instinct 
or acquired skill to be tactile and appropriate 
in every device. 

As to all surroundings, it is interesting to see 
how they are coming to be studied. Even the 
color of the furniture and the carpets can be 
defined. With all that we know about ventila- 
tion, it is often very difficult to secure air of 
right temperature and purity in the sick-room. 
The patient is often protected from draught 
by being in bed; but the breathing of poor air 
is depressing, and often injures when not at 
all perceived. It is often well to know by test 
not only the heat, but the humidity of the air, 
and its condition as to the more noxious gases, 
Sick-rooms should be flushed by fresh air much 
more frequently than is usual. If the patient is 
well covered over, it is best to throw open the 
window, so that active currents may sweep 
through the room. There is great error of 
judgment as to the degree that a crevice ora 
door slightly open ventilates a room. Often 
the corners are left with air comparatively un- 
changed. 

If the patient cannot be taken out of the 
room, attention must all the more be given to 
al] those nice details of care which constitute 
good hgusekeeping, for good room-keeping 
in such a case is more difficult and more essen- 
tial. It involves not only the recovery of the 
patient, but also the health of the attendants. 
We must, therefore, commend the close study 
of the hygiene of the eick-room to all who 
have occasion to prepare for or to care for the 


sick. 
Music. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the unpropitious weather 
and streets, the afternoon rehearsal of the 
Symphony Society of New York was crowded, 
and the Saturday evening.concert had an 
equally large house. We quote the program: 


DOURONE TA. 4 vccccwnsnscuccvoncccscocsccsses Beethoven. 
CANTO Bae Fae on cncccsccccscscnccceccsnsccens 

Spring Fantasy (new) 
Chaconne for Violin...............s.00+ 














Mr. August Wilhelmj was the soloist, and 
appeared to the best possible advantage in all 
that he did; notably in responding to an encore 
with a most felicitous rendering of ‘* Walther’s 
Preis Lied’? from ‘‘The Meistersingers.” In 
the Bruch concerto, with its peculiar Slavonic 
or Botemian rhythms, both Mr. Wilhelmj and 
the orchestral assistance deserve great praise. 
Mr. Wilhelmj’s most conspicuous fault, per- 
haps, is a trick of spoiling his audiences for 
anybody else’s playing. The performance of 
the bright and melodious Symphony in B flat 
(a work too rarely heard here) could, we think, 
hardly have been improved upon. In the 
overture to Tannhduser the playing of the 
brass was not far from perfection in several parts. 
The chief novelty of the evening was the first 
production in an American concert of the 
Bronsart “Spring Fantasy” mentioned as a 
work which has attracted considerable notice 
in Germany. The composer, Hans von Bron- 
sart, enjoys a high musical reputation abroad. 
Born about 1830, of wealthy Parentage, he was 
destined, much against his will, for a military 
life ; but was finally enabled to pursue music 
as his career. He was first a pupil of a once 
eminent Berlin contrapuntist, Dehn; also 


’ 


by the way, an instructor of Dr. Dam- 
rosch, who is an old and personal friend of 
Von Bronsart. Later he studied under Liszt 
and others at Weimar. After a somewhat 
checkered and rather romantic career, he 
settled down again into his position as Intend- 
ant of the Hanover Opera and Drama (a post 
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he had before filled), in which city he now 
resides. The “ Spring Fantasy" is, like all of 
Von Bronsart’s compositions which are ever 
presented, a work written many years ago, but 
recast and improved. His official duties at 
present entirely preclude his engaging in any 
new labors of the kind. The “ Fantasy ”’ is ia 
five movements. It belongs strictly to that 
class of music, of which Berlioz was the apos- 
tle, called ‘*‘ programm music,” and pictures, 
with much skill and beauty, the darkness 
and gloom of winter giving place to 
the cheerful joy of spring-time. For a 
detailed analysis of these several move- 
ments the reader is referred to the excel- 
lent little explanation by Dr. Damrosch, dis- 
tributed at the Hall. Ontwo hearings of it, 
Von Bronsart’s work gives one the general 
impression of a remarkably pleasing produc- 
tion, of somewhat slight originality (the ‘‘ sou- 
venirs ’’ it recalls in listening to it are endless, 
and range from Gounod, Goldmark, and even 
Bizet, to Brahms and the Ninth Symphony), 
but orchestrated with great skilland knowl- 
edge and likely to be very taking and popular 
in our concert-halls. The ‘‘ Fantasy,” however, 
strikes one as lacking much spontaneousness 
all through; as music which is made, more 
than music which makes itself. But it is 
certainly nowhere trivial or commonplace, and 
is,as we have said, most beautifully orches- 
trated by an evident master-hand at instru- 
mentation. Wecan hardly see, however, why 
the composition should have received the 
attention elsewhere that we are informed it 
has. With each performance of the Society 
Dr. Damrosch proves to the public his peculiar 
gift of infusing his own truly musician-like, 
earnest spirit into his band. Saturday even- 
ing’s concert was a brilliant honor to both. 


.... The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society had 
its first public rehearsal for the third concert 
Jan. 7th. The program was as follows: 


Symphony in G minor, opus 45.................. Mozart. 
I GD Bie anencaccsaccscssccopccsecasess Henselt. 
PR a stdcndnccentsctbdsssoctacinces Wagner. 
BOGETE, CHO TD. ccccvcocs cocccocccencscceseecs Beethoven. 
Ball Scene from the “ Romeo and Juliet” 
Pe esnesrestoccsncdeccsenesestisdsancses Berlioz. 


The interest which is taken fn the work of the 
above organization was well exhibited by the 
uncomfortably large audience at the Brooklyn 
Academy. All who came had reason to con- 
gratulate themselves. The whole rehearsal 
displayed the excellent work that is progressing 
under Mr. Thomas’s handsin Brooklyn. The 
Mozart Symphony was capitally played and 
with a precision and delicacy refreshing 
to hear. Mr. Joseffy was, as usual, warmly 
welcomed, and gave (performed by request) a 


remarkably eympathetic and broad rendering. 


of the favorite Henselt Concerto. Perhaps no 
work displays certain good qualities of Mr. 
Joseffy’s style of playing better. The con- 
cluding numbers of the afternoon were also a 
fine example of how rapidly Mr. Thomas is 
developing the good material of his Brooklyn 
orchestra. The gem of the afternoon was the 
playing of the Beethoven septet mentioned, in 
which the strings were delightfully simultane- 
ous, though in the Faust overture they were 
scarcely less admirable. The Berlioz music 
embraced four of the lighter scenes from the 
now comparatively well-known ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet’? Symphony — entitled respectively 
‘Romeo Alone,’ ‘* Sadness,’ the ‘Concert 
and Ball,” and the “ Féte at the Capulets’ 
House.’’ The orchestra was remarkably effect- 
ive in each of these—selections, by the way, in 
which the composer of the “‘ Damnation de 
Faust ” displays so little of his peculiar man- 
nerisms and ruses de Vorchestre that many of 
the audience seemed hardly to recognize him. 
We hope to hear the whole work repeated 
soon. Mr. Thomas, it will be recollected, pro- 
duced it in New York in 1876, and afterward 
it proved, under his bdfon, a highly interesting 
and important feature at a recent Cincinnati 
May Festival. The audience evinced much 
interest in the portions given upon Friday. 
The entire rehearsal was, we may repeat, 
highly satisfactory and excellent, and the com- 
ing performances wil! display, doubtless, still 
greater merit. The next rehearsal will take 
place on the afternoon of Friday, the 2ist, 
when the came program will be presented, with 
the substitution of Mr. Georg Henschel in 
place of Mr. Joseffy, as soloist. 


....-At the Brooklyn Atheneum, on a 
late evening, Professor Henry Mollenhauer, 
assisted by his pupils, gave his usual winter 
concert. The varied and entertaining program 
met with enthusiastic applause from the 
crowded house. Not only was the masterly 
skill of Professor Mollenhauer, admired, but 
also (what must have gratified him equally) 
the efficiency and technique of his pupils. A 
pleasing feature of the concert was the partic- 
ipation of Mr. Walter Coltonin the “Emperial 
Octett.””> Mr. Colton is not only a lover and 
patron of music, as his friendship with Ole 


Bull indicated, but he has now an international - 


reputation as a most skillful and successful 
violin-maker. : 





Biblical Research, 


UNPROFITABLE discussion over the site of 
Gath seems to have broken out afresh. 
Though « noted and large Philistine city, it 
has been attributed toa dozen different places. 
The Crusaders placed it at Yebna, which is 
now more properly identified with Jabneh, 
Jabneel, and Jamnia. Dr. Robinson sought 
for it without satisfactory success; but re- 
ferred to Deir Dubban, as corresponding with 
the position ascribed to Gath by Eusebius. 
Fifteen years after, Dean Stanley wrote: 
‘* Gath has entirely disappeared.” In 1857 the 
well-known editor of Murray’s ‘‘ Hand-Book 
for Syria and Palestine ’’ turned aside to Phil- 
istia, expressly in search of Gath, and fell 
back on Tell es-Safieh, the Crusaders’s ‘‘Blanche 
Guarde.”” Dr. W. M. Thomson soberly advo- 
cates the curious view of making Beth- 
ogabra, Eleutheropolis, Beit Jibrin, and Gath 
all one and the same city, in which he stands 
quite alone. Lieut. Conder inclines toward Tell 
es-Safieh, going so far as to call a picture of it 
Gath, #3 wellas the present chiefs of the 
place “Sheikhs of Gath.”” And now comes 
Trelawney Saunders, in the last ‘‘ 8tatement”’ 
of the Fund, proposing Khurbet Abu Gheith, 
at the head of Wady el-Hesy, falling into the 
Mediterranean between Gaza and Askelon, as 
Gath, on the grounds that the position is inter- 
mediate between Gaza and Hebron, that it 
commands the main route from the nomade 
region of the Negeb to the lowland hills of the 
Philistine Shephelah, just as Gaza protects the 
Philistine coast-road or Hebron guards the 
highway through the mountains of Judah 
from the same aggressive quarter, and that 
the expression “All the cities . . . from 
Ekron unto Gath” indicates a southern ex- 
treme of range. His proposition does not ap- 
pear to be received with great favor, for Pro- 
fessor E. H. Palmer declares that the Hebrew 
Gath would be Jatt in Arabic, and Lieutenant 
Cénder urges that Gheith and Gath do not 
contain a single letter incommon; that the 
ruins of Abu Gheith are extremely insignifi- 
cant; and that the position does not accord 
with the following conditions: 1st. Gath was 
acity ofthe Philistine plain, or Sadeh, and is 
not to be expected in the Negeb district. 2d. 
Its name always occum in counection with 
towns toward the north of Philistia, or in the 
Shephelah, northeast of the Philistine Sadeh. 
8d. It was a walled city and an important 
fortress, possibly standing on high ground. 
4th. It was on the border between the Philis- 
tines and the children of Judah, and accord- 
ing to Josephus on the south border of Dan. 





.... Allusion was made not long since to the 
fact that a French scholar in Assyrian studies, 
M. Pognon, had joined the ranks of those who 
hold the Naharaina of Egyptian monuments 
was not the Mesopotamia embraced by the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, but a district of 
Syria proper, lying between the Euphrates and 
the Mediterranean Sea. He states this view, 
rather incidentally, in a recent monograph 
entitled ‘ L’ Inscription de Bavian,” and de- 
signed to translate, as well as explain, the 
somewhat difficult record graven by Sennache- 
rib in three different places upon the rocks of 
Bavian, a little Kurdish hamlet situated on the 
left bank of the River Ghazir, about fourteen 
miles northeast of Khorsabad. He gays: 

“The country of Nalirina was not Meso- 
potamia, asis generally supposed. It is already 
well known that one of the inscriptions of the 
Ramesseum speaks of ‘ the village of Tiness in 
the country of Nahri But in the inscription 
giving an account of we battle of Qadesh we 
read how the emissaries of the Khetas told 
Ramees II that the chief of the Khetas was in 
the country of Aleppo, to the north of Ta- 
ness. Accordingly, the ccuntry of Nahrina, 
fn which the city of Tfiness occurred, 
was situated in Syria, in the region of 
Aleppo. The city mentioned in the grand 
inscription of Thothmes III, carved on the 
walls of the temple at Karnak, is not NNI 
(Nineveh), but NI; andthe passage ought to 
be translated ‘ His Holiness for nr pro- 
ceeded, descerding, toward the city of Ni, 
when His Holiness went to set up his stéle in 
Narina.’ The name of the city Ni, further- 
more, is found in a list of peoples vanquished 
by Thotifmes III. A short legend tells us that 
the localities mentioned in this list were 
situated in Upper Rfiten. The Egyptians ap- 
pes to have designated under the name of 

fiten a large yo of Syria; and all are 
familiar with the fact thatin the decree of 
Canoss the words Eastern Riten in the Hier- 
osiyphie text are rendered in Greek by the 
word Syria’ (pp. 115, 116). 


....“* The Book of Hades,”’ as carved on the 
tomb of Seti I, has never been translated 
entire; but now an attempt is to be made by 
M. Lefébvre. The subjects of this most 
important Egyptian record relate to the lower 
regions, through which the sun was supposed 
to pass during the hours of the night. Each 
of the twelve spaces, or hours, has a special 
name and proper inhabitants, also symbolical 
doors, through which the great god, the sun, 
passes in his divine bark. The general sense 
of the composition is that the sun and the souls 
who accompany him are swallowed up by the 
earth in the west, only to arise again in the 








east. The underworld is the place of chastise- 
ment of Apap, the symbol of evil, and is the 
dwelling-place of the good, as well as of the 
wicked; the former there to be recompensed by 
Ra, the latter to be punished by Tum and by 
Horus, 





Pevsonalities. 


GENERAL SKOBELEFF, the Russian command- 
er in Turkestan, was appointed to replace the 
commander to whose incompetence the Geok 
Tepe defeat of 1879, at the hands of Noor Berdi 
Khan, was mainly due. As soon as the news 
of the defeat was received in Russia General 
Skobeleff was appointed. His great reputation 
was made in the war with Turkey. During all 
the hardships of that campaign he bad passed 
his whole time in the midst of his men, tasting 
their food, inspecting their arms, learning their 
every want with his own eyes, and supplying 
it with orders based on his own knowledge. 
He was always with them in the most exposed 
positions, and, when he was slightly wounded, 
he refused to go to the rear, but had a cot 
brought up and placed in the trenches, and 
remained on it there until he was able to mount 
his horse again. In return for this care he 
demanded of his men unhesitating, unflinching, 
and unquestioning obedience to his orders. 





....-George Eliot’s work, says the Pull Mall 
Gazette, ‘‘ sprang from the reality and depth of 
her interest in human life. It was this noble 
concern in the strangely woven destinies of men 
and women, inthe irony of character, in the 
tragi-comedy of circumstance which gave 
to her conversation a nobliity and impressive- 
ness which will remain among the cherished 
memories of all who enjoyed it. The glow of 
the eye, the melodious earnestness of the voice, 
the sympathy of accord added a charm of their 
own. The beneficence of her spirit was 
untainted by any element of the sentimental. 
From that she was preserved both by a vigorous 
and alert sense of humor and still more by a 
reasoned knowledge of the chain of inexorable 
forces which make human beings and human 
life what they are. 


..--Prince Adam Constantin Czartoryski, 
Duke of Klewan and Zukoff, who died a short 
time since,in Europe, was the oldest member 
of a distinguished family which figured con- 
spicuously in Polish history. He wasanephew 
of the celebrated ‘Constitutional King of 
Poland,’”’ Prince Adam George Czartoryski 
(1770—1861), who was the leader of the Polish 
insurrection of 1530. 


...-Alexander Agassiz, curator of the Mu- 
seum of Natural History at Cambridge, Mass., 
is described as a bright, intelligent, busy man, 
easily approached, something more than a man 
of science, abounding in liveliness, interested 
in all that interests humanity, but too much 
occupied with special work ever to be idle. 


....Mr. James Russell Lowell’s poetry {s 
thus appreciatively spokeu of by an English 
journal: ‘* The more intensely earnest a man 
is in battling against triumphant wrong, the 
more helpful will he find the verses of the 
high-souled poet who is now minister of the 
United States at the Court of St. James.” 


....M. J. Heems Kerk, Dutch Councillor of 
State, who dicd recently, at the Hague, long 
sat in the States General for Haarlem and 
Amsterdam as a champion of liberal reforms 
He was the author of several remarkable 
treatises on history and on English constitu- 
tional law. 


..Mrs. E. 8. Custer, mother of the late 
distinguished cavalry general, George A, 
Custer, is lying at the point of death, at her 
home in Monroe, Mich. She has never recoy- 
ered from the shock of the death of her son. 


....General Sir Frederick Roberts, it is said, 
does not want to be paid by a peerage for his 
services in Afghanistan. He isa comparatively 
poor man and feels that he cannot properly 
support the dignity of a peer. 


--.-Speaker Randall’s house in Washington 
is bright and cosy, and close beside the desk in 
his study stands his wife’s sewing-machine—a 
fact suggestive of the gentle, womanly influence 
which brightens bis life. 


-+.»We are corrected again. Judge Woods 
was born in Ohio, after all; at Newark, Licking 
County, as recorded in Whitelaw Reid’s “ Ohio 
in the War.” 


....A. 8. Logan, a descendant of the famous 
Logan, chief of the Six Nations, has been ap- 


pointed to a position in the Interior Depart- 
ment. . 


.+-.The Marquisof Lorne, governor-general 
of Canada, expects to visit New York during 
the winter. a 

-... dustin McCarthy, the historian, wears a 
long, full beard and has delicate features, 











Science. 


Dn. Canaries SEpGwick Mrwnor, one of the 





best thinkers among_the rising generation of 
naturalists, has recently issued a paper on 
cell-growth in the “‘ Proceedings of the Boston 
Society of Natural History,’’ that deserves 
consideration for the profundity of its specu- 
lations and general soundness of its deduc- 
tions. Some of the suggestions intended as 
facts to sustain the reasonings, however, re- 
quire further investigation. 
stated: 


For instance, it is 
“In a rough way, we know that the 
larger the animal the longer it lives.” The 
“rough way” could have scarcely gone beyond 
the reflection that the elephant—the very large 
but the 
horse and the cow are larger than man, but his 
The dog and the cat 


are not near the size of the horse and the cow, 


animal—does live a very long time; 


age is three times theirs. 


yet their lives are nearly as long. The duck 
fs, On the whole, a larger bird than the com- 


mon fowl; but its life does not average quite 


other hand, some of the 
smaller animals live to wonderfulages. The 
farmer believes that he has seen “that same 
gray old rat for years and years,” and the toad 
ia thought to never “ lie 
However it may be, it is certain that the 
common wood tortoise will live for near 
half a century. It isa common practice with 
country people to cut the initials and date on 
their shells ; and, allowing that one may some- 
times be the victims of practical jokers, there is 
enough evidence as to their certain great age. 
In Martindale's ‘‘ History of Byberry’’ there 
is 2 case given of one who found his own mark 
on a tortoise forty years afterward. If we 
compare species with species, as well as classes 
with classes, there seems nothing to favor Dr. 
The bantam fow] may not 
be a good species, though, on the grounds de- 
veloped in Darwin’s “Origin of Species,’ 
it might well be treated as if it were; but, 
even as a marked variety, it will live as long as 
the Cochin China or any of the larger breeds of 
fowls. So far as we know, the smaller monkeys 
live as long asthe larger ones; and when we 
come to individuals of the same race, the 
emall man lives as long as the larger ones. 
However, we have fow exact facts as to the 
rv lative ages of the various classes of animals, 
and some naturalists who would do a little 
than place the matter im a rough 
before us would do good service to 


as long. On the 


down and die.”’ 


Minot’s suggestion. 


more 
way 


ecience 


.. The emoke of London has become euch a 
nuisance that inventors and practical men of 
«clenee are, at last, taking hold of the matter 
Dr. C. W. the distin- 
guished electrician and the inventor in 1862 of 
the ‘regenerative gas-furnace,”” 
which has worked sucha change in the man 
ufacturing use of fuel, has contrived a simple 
grate, which accomplishes the purpose by 
using jets of gas, playing upon a mass of coke 
in the grate. He considers the use of raw coal 
essentially ‘* barbarous,”’ and shows that a far 
more economical and perfectly smokeless fire 
is obtained by first decomposing the bitumin 
ous coal into gas and coke, and then burning 
the products, under properly regulated condi 
tions. But gas in London costs only 87 cents 
a thousand feet, so that his figures will hardly 
apply in this country. Scott Moncrieff pro- 
poses a slightly different plan—that the gas 
companies should only take from the coal 
they use about one-third of the gas they now 
get from it. The coke left would then be, he 
quite as valuable a fuel as the raw 
coal itself and would give a smokless fire. 
But the gas companies would have to handle 
three times as much coal as now. 


in earnest Siemens, 


so-called 


asserts, 


er Comets continue to abound; for the 
most part “‘Manx comets,” as a lady we know 
calls them, because they have no tails. Pen- 
however, which was discovered 
at Copenhagen, on Dec. 16th, does not quite 
fairly come under the category, for it had two 
tails for a few days—one directed, as usual, 
from the sun, the other toward it. The first 
was pretty nearly in line with the sun; but the 
other was inclined some 20° toward the north 
and was the brighter of the two, though both 
were so faint as to be seen only by pretty 
close attention, with a 9}-inch aperture. They 
were each about 80 long. Cooper’s comet, 
discovered in England, on Dec. 21st, but not 
announced until the 27th, is a very insignificant 
little affair, though it passes very near the 
earth, in an orbit much resembling that of the 
lost comet of Biela. Swift’s comet has dis- 
appeared. It is now quite certain that it 
belongs to the so-called Japiter family of 
comets. It has a period of about five and a 
half years and was observed eleven years 
ago, tle. discovered by Temple, of Mar- 
seilles, 


nule’s comet, 














School and College. 


Tae Young Men’s Society for Home Study, 
the object of which is to guide and advise 
young men, by correspondence, in the mat- 
ter of home reading and study, announces 
five courses, with a promise of more should a 
demand become known. Those offered are 
courses in American and English History, 
English Literature,German Literature, Natural 
Science, and Mathematics. Among the mem- 
bers of the advisory committee of the Society 
are Oliver Wendell Holmes, Oharles Dudley 
Warner, Henry W. Longfellow, Arthur Gilman, 
William D. Howells, and other persons of 
literary and scientific prominence. The secre- 
tary is Frederic Gardiner, Jr., of Cambridge, 
Mass. 





«..-The committee on the further endow- 
ment of the Harvard Divinity School have sub- 
mitted their final report, they having received 
subscriptions in excess of the sum requested. 
The amount previously acknowledged was 
$116,853, and the amount since collected $20, 
000. The greater part of this latter sum was 
presented in two gifts—85,000 from “‘A Friend” 
in Boston and $17,000 from the family of Oliver 
Ames, of North Easton. 


.--The Boston Board of Aldermen intend 
to petition for a legislative act compelling the 
school-committee to keep within the appropri- 
ations made for the schools. The Board aleo 
call for amendments of the school laws, 
restricting the expenditures for any one year 
to $25 a scholar, doing away with the super- 
visors, and again placing one superintendent 
in charge of the schools. 


..President Capen, of Tufts College, re- 
ports the continued suecess of the elective 
system, which, though it makes a heavy 
drain upon the working powers of many of 
the professors, is thoroughly relished by 
them. Many of the older graduates, who did 
not think the Master of Art degree worth tak- 
ing under the old rule, are now applying for it 
on the present. 


.- According to the offictal report, just pub- 
Hshed, the Dutch universities had 1,068 stu- 
dents in 1878-79—viz., Leiden, 533: Utrecht. 
853 ; and Groningen, 182, In 1876-77 the total 
number of students was 1,605—viz., Leiden, 
939; Utrecht, 468; and Groningen, 196. The 
number of students of the newly-established 
University of Amsterdam is not given. 


..Columbia College has an endowment of 
about $5,000,000, the last annual income of 
which was about $210,220.22. From students in 
the Department of Arts, School of Mines, and 
School of Law the receipts for the last year, 
ending September 30th, 1880, were $110,697.34, 
making the total income $321,917.56 


..Arrancements have heen made for the 
reception of Jews at Harrow. Hitherto Clif- 
ton was the only great English publie school 
where special provisions were made for Jewish 
boys. Fromits proximity to London, Harrow 
is hetter suited to the needs of the Jewish com- 
munity than any other 


..dudge Levi Parsons, of New York City, 
has given the sum of $50,000 to Union Coflece, 
for the benefit of poor and worthy students. 
Judge Parsons made a similar gift of $50,000 to 
the same institution last winter. 


..H. W. Sage, of Ithaea, New York, to 
whom Cornell University is already indebted 
for many benefactions, given 
$20,000 to the hotanical department of the 
University. 


has recently 


..The Chinese professor at Harvard has 
gained one over the number of his pupils last 
year. This year’s class contains two. Ais first 
pupil secured a paying appointment not long 
ago. 

-The school authorities in Philadelphia 
have refused the daughter and niece of a col- 
ored man leave to attend the primary school, 
and the case has been carried into the courts. 


. The sentor class at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., have voted to dispense 
with classeday this year, and in place will secure 
an oration from some prominent person. 


.. The population of Yankton, Dakota Ter- 
ritory, has increased from 734 to 3,434 in ten 
years, and the public school of that town now 
has an average attendance of 504. 


..The School Board of San Francisco has 
recently made a rnle declaring vacant the 
position of all female teachers who marry 
while employed in the schools. 


.. The teachers of Colorado are urging the 
consolidation of the School of Mines, School 
of Agriculture, and State University. 


.-It is said that the late Samuel Williston 
has left gifts to Easthampton Seminary 


amounting to $350,000. 


.-The bonded debt of the University of 
Virginia has been reduced to $80,000. 
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L chbtes. 


Me transit: an ambulance wagon. 


....Pbliceman : “Now, then, move on! There’s 
nothing the matter here.’ Sarcastic Boy: ‘Of 
course, there isn’t. If there was, you wouldn’t 
be here.” 

-...The Mttle Eskimo children are said to 
learn to read easily, though they have such 
words as “kasuerfigssakangitdliunarnaryssok” 
to wrestle with. 





..Extract from an Irish orator’s temper- 
ance speech: ‘‘ Drink,” said he, ‘‘is a curse. 
It makes a man bate his wife, starve his chil- 
dren, go shoot his landlord, and mies him too.” 


.-A Galveston man, who has a mule for 
sale, hearing that a friend in Houston wanted 
to buy a mule, telegraphed him: “ Dear 
Friend: If you are looking for a No. 1 mule, 
don’t forget me.”’ 


..An English girl writes that no man wil 
stare long at a woman who does not stare back. 
That sounds very well. But, if she does not 
stare back, how is she to know whether the 
man has stopped staring or not. 


.. Teacher( with reading clacs).—Boy (read- 
ing): “And as shesailed down the river—”’ Teach- 
er: ‘ Why areships called ‘she’?’’ Boy (preco- 
ciously alive to the responsibilities of his sex) : 
“Because they need men to manage them.” 


..Texas papers are speaking of the late 
“George Eliot’ as ‘‘a very gifted but very im- 
moral man.”’ Yes, poor old fellow, he had his 
weaknesses; but. as a pugilist, he stood un- 
rivaled. England will not soon forget his 
celebrated ‘* Mill on the Floss.” 


..Son,to his father, who has asked him 
where he is in his class now. “Ob! Pa, I’ve got 
a much better place than I had last quarter.” 
‘Indeed! Well, where are you’ ‘I’m four- 
teenth.” ‘‘ Fourteenth! lazybones! You were 
eighth Inst term. Do you call that a better 
place?” ‘ Yes, sir. It}s nearer the stove.” 


..“ TI don’t like acottace-built man,” said 
young Sweeps to his rich old uncle, who was 
telling the story of his early trials for the hnn- 
dredth time. ‘“ What do you mean by a cot- 
tage-built man?” asked his uncle. “*A man 
with only one story,” answered young Sweeps. 
That settled it. Young Sweeps was left out of 
his uncle’s will. 


..“* What good deed have you done to-day, 
Johnny *” said a benevolent father to his heir. 
“T gave a poor Uttle boy a cent, Papa,” was 
the good child’s answer. ‘‘Ah! that was 
right. And why, my son, did you give him 
the cent?” “I gave it to him, dear Papa, for 
a good three-cent stamp, that he thought was 
only a piece of green paper.” 


..This is the hour when the editor of a 
weekly newspaper commences an editorial 
with this sentence: ‘* Now that the old year 
has passed away, let us resolve to make the 
coming year a brighter one to all with whom 
we come in contact.’’ And in the same issue 
of his paper he requests his readers to throw 
ashes where the boys are sliding down-hill. 


Lugubrious Old Man: “ Friend, did you not 
know that ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was never 
written by human hands %”’ Friend has a vision 
of angels and seraphim, with quill pens over 
their ears, while he mournfully answers that 
he always supposed the great novelist wrote the 
book. Lugubrious Old Man: ‘ That’s just it. 
Not human hands, but Harriet Beecher’S towe.”’ 


.. It is related of a certain clergyman, who 
was noted for his long sermons, with many 
divisions, that one day, when he was advancing 
among the teens, he reached at length a kind 
of resting-place in his discourse, when, paus- 
ing to take breath and asking the question 


‘And whet shall I say more ?’’ a voice from [ 


the congregation earnestly responded : 
amen!”’’ 

..An English traveler found in a well- 
known caféin the Unter den Linden, Berlin, 
three requests, in three languages, that gentle- 
men should not smoke there. Two of the 
three were politely expressed, but the third 
was different. For Germans: ‘Zs wird gebeten, 
nicht zu rauchen.”’ For Frenchmen: “‘ On est 
prié de ne pas fumer ici.’’ For Englishmen: 
** No smoking here.” 


“ Say 


..Two not very prepossessing looking 
gentlemen were toasting their feet at a stove 
in the back room of a saloon. One of them 
was reading a newspaper. Suddenly he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Why! Sam and Bi Boggs have 
been caught stealing horses in Kansas. Bill 
was captured, and Sam was shot and killed 
while running from the sheriff.” ‘‘ Yeu don’t 
say so! Well, I'm glad # turned out that way. 
I knew them boys. I 4m glad’Sam did not 
survive; for he was rery high-toned, and it 
would have almost killed him to have had his 
brother convicted of stealing. He was too 
sensitive, Sam was. Had too mnch family 
pride to succeed in a rough frontier country.” 
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Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


ANDREWS, R., Jn., Calvert, Tex., resigns. 


BAGBY, W.B.. goes, with bis wife, as a mission- 
ary to Brazil, sent by the Southern Baptist 
Convention. 


BASSETT, M. M., Kenialville, Ind., resigns. 


BIRRELL, C. M., Pembroke Chapel, Liverpool, 
England, is dead, at the age of 70. 


BRIGGS, W. A., Blue Rapids, Kan., resigns. 

CARSWELL, M. L., Augusta, Ga., accepts 
call to Coushatta, La. 

CRAIGHAN, T. B., ord. at Tuscumbia, Ala. 

DOOLEY, A. H., Liberty, Ind., resigns. 

FOOTE, C. C., accepts call to Topeka, Kan. 

GRAY, 8., Berwick, Me., resigns. 

HANNA, H. A. T., Pleasantville, Conn., re- 
sizns. 

HSCKS, A. R., Laingsburg, Mich., resigns. 

HODGE, M. G. Milwaukee, Wis., resigns. 

KING, Wii11aM H., D. D.. Owego, N. Y., re- 
signs, to take effect April Ist. 

MUNROE, J. R.. Aurelius, Mich., resigns. 

NIXON, A. B., called toSt. Paris, O. 

PECK, Levt, died, recently, at Oxford, N. Y. 

PHILLIPS, J. M., Easton, Conn., resigns. 

READ, D. D., Brewsters, N. Y., resigns. 

READE, W., Clay Center, Kan., resigns. 

RICHMOND. W. C., inst. in Jefferson-atreet 
eh., Providence, R. I. 

SIEGFRIED, B. Y., Wilmington, O., resigns. 

SMITH, H. P., Wales, Mass., called to Wal- 
lingford, Conn. 

STOTE, A. H., accepts call to Sterling, I. 

SWEETSER, Apert H., formerly a Univers- 
alist pastor, ord. in’ Stewart-street ch., 
Providence, R. I 

TSCHIRSH, Ernest, resigns care German 
mission, Indianapolis, Ind. 

WHITCOMB, Caries F., McLean, N. Y., 
resigns, April Ist. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BACOW,:E. E., Second ch., 
dismissed. 

BAKER, O. G., Jamaica, Vt., resigns. 

BEDFORD, R., Rockton, Il., accepts call to 
Watertown, Wis. 

CALHOUN, 8S. F., ord. at Orwell, Vt. 

CARRICK, CHaRzes W., ord. at Jamestown. 
Ind. 


Norway, Me., 


CHILDS, J. H., Byfield, Mass., dismissed 

CORWIN, Ett, inst. at Racine, Wis. 

CRANE. C. D., South Paris, invited to supply 
at Hampden, Me. 

DALTON, M. L.. Triangle, accepts call to 
Munsville, N. 

DRAKE, A. J., accepts call to Lyon, Minn. 

ECOB, J. H., Augusta, Me., called to Second 
Presbyterian ch., Albany, N. Y. 

EDDY, Hream, Third ch., Jersey City, N. J., 
resigns. 

EMERSON, Jas. 
Minn. 

EMERSON, Orrver P., accepts call to Peace 
Dale, R. I. 

FITZ, C. E., Kenduskeag, Me., resigns. 

HERSHARY, 8. B., Second ch., Danbury, Conn., 
resigns. 

HOOKER, E. P., Middlebury, Vt., dismissed. 

KINGSBORY, C. A., accepts call to settle over 
the church in West Winfield, N. Y., where 
he has been acting pastor eight months. 

NOBLE, Mason, JR., Sheffield, Mass., resigns. 

NORTHROP. H. D., Hartford, Conn., accepts 
eal] to North Tenth-street Presbyterian 
ch., Philadelphia. 

PUTNAM, A. B., Charlotte, Vt., 
to Waltham, Mass. 

ROCT, E. W., Dryden, N. Y., resigns. 

ROOT, F. 8., ord. at Seymour, Conn. 

RUSSELL, Jonn, Chester, Conn., resigns. 

SEVERANCE, M. L., Orwell. Vt., dismissed. 

SQUIRES, N. J.. North Manchester, will sup- 
ply at West Haven, Conn., one year. 

SYMINGTON, CHARLES, declines call to Suf- 


O., ord., at Breckenridge, 


declines call 


field, Conn. 
TRACY, M. M., resigns, at Duluth, Minn., 
Jan. 


WATSON, Joun, Guilford, N. H., called to 
South "Wellfiect, Mass. 


LUTHERAN. 
BARRY, D. R. P., accepts call to Huntingdon, 
Penn. 
GROSSMAN, H. C., Constantine, Mich., 
resigns. 


HINDERER, J., Troy, Ohio, died, recently. 

KUBNS, 8. W., accepts call to First ch., 
Columbus, 0. 

WIRT, J., Lykens, called to Martin’s Creek, 
Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ARCHIBALD, F. W.., late of Princeton Sem- 
inary and Edinburgh University, accepts 
call to Amherst, Nova Scotia. 

COLLISON, Henry M., Chicago, Ri., called to 
Danville, Ky. 

DONALDSON, E. K., called to Delanco and 
Fairview, N. 

MINTON, W. B., Ft. Wayne, Ind., resigns. - 

SHAW, Joun F., accepts call to Trenton, 


STREET, Déntet, Falls City, Neb., resigns. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ures, 8. F., D.D., professorship of 
omiletics in Drew “Thcolowical Seminary. 

- PELT, D. (Reformed Dutch), called to 
€entreville, Mich. 

WRIGHT. J. H., called to U. P. Church, Can- 
nonsburg, Penn. 
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Siterature, 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Usherz for all volumes received. The interests of 
our reader will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


YOUNG IRELAND.* 


BY ROBERT D. OSBORN. 








Trine is only one fault to be found with 
this book—it is too long. But the fault is 
not one on which any reasonable critic will 
care to insist. Rather, he will perceive that 
what may appear to him ss an occasional 
undue prolixity is due to characteristics of 
the author, without which the story of Young 
Ireland might bave lost much of its value 
and would certainly have been deprived of 
half its interest. Forty years ago Sir Ga- 
van Duffy was a young, enthusiastic, and 
able Irishman; among the most prominent 
of a band of young men who, accepting 
Daniel O’Connell as their leader, endeav- 
ored to obtain for Ireland legislative inde- 
pendence. In other words, he and they 
were participators in what was then known 
asthe ‘‘ Repeal Movement.” When O’Con- 
nell died, Mr. Smith O’Brien became the 
chief of the Irish Repealers, and the most 
zealous of his lieutenants was Charles Ga- 
van Duffy. The repeal movement termin- 
ated in disaster, in the year 1848. Mr. Smith 
O'Brien, Duffy, and several others were 
tried for high treason and sentenced to ex- 
ile. The author of this book began life 
anew in Australia, rose to be prime minis- 
ter of the colony, and received the honor 
of knighthood from the hands of the very 
sovercign for conspiring against whom he 
had been banished from his native land. 
It is clear, however, from this book, that 
thrcugh all the vicissitudes of a changefvul 
life, Sir Gavan Duffy has remained an Irish- 
man to his heart’s core. The green isle and 
her people are still the objects of his heart’s 
deepest affections; and as, in memory, he 
‘revisits the scenes of his boyhood anew,” 
he lingers lovingly over the old familiar 
scenes and companions. He encounters 
the wrecks of many youthful hopes; but, 
to continue Moore’s well-known image, he 
also ‘‘breathes the fresh air of life's 
morning once more,” and the pleasure 
of the one experience is more than a com- 
pensation for the sadness of the other. 
Thus the book has, in a high degree, that 
interest and fascination which belong to all 
displays of genuine, unaffected feeling; 
nor, for those who desire to obtain an 
understanding of Irish feeling at the pres- 
ent moment, can we imagine more profita- 
ble reading than this work of Sir Gavan 
Duffy’s and Mr. Sultivan’s ‘‘ New Ireland,” 
pullished a few yearsago. The causes of 
Irish discontent are patent to all the world, 
except to the English themselves. It is the 
pecutiarity of Englishmen that, if any 
established fact accords with what they 
deem to be their own interests, neither racks, 
nor strappado, nor all the reasoning in the 
world avail to convince them that it is not 
the hest arrangement for the world all round. 
There is no conscious selfishness in this 
stranze and incradicable conviction. They 
hold it quite honestly and without any affec- 
tation, as a proposition so axiomatic in its 
nature that it needs no demonstration be- 
yond its simple statement. From. this 
unreasoning habit of mind, the English 
people do, in point of fact, bind heavy 
burdens upon their backs, which there is 
no need to touch with so much as their 
little fingers, They adopt as a political 
axiom some ridiculous helief—as, for ex- 
ample, that the integrity of the British 
Empire depends upon the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire—and wage wars and spend 
enormous sums of money in futile endea- 
vors to educe stability out of a quicksand, 
denouncing as a manifest traitor any En- 
glishman who presumes to suspect the 
utility of these proceedings. Englishmen, 
as a nation, are not merely unaware that 
there are two sides to every question; but 
resent asa personal insult any attempt to 
inform théir ignorance. Their attitude 
toward all the successive leaders of the 
Irish people is a striking and enduring 
illustration of this national infirmity. The 
lecislative union of England and Ireland is 
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of advantage to the former; or, what comes 
to the same thing, Englishmen have made up 
their minds that it isso. Having settled 
this - point, it follows, according to the 
Englishman’s mode of reasoning, by way 
of necessary consequence, that it is the 
best thing for Ireland also, and, therefore, 
every Irishman agitating for repeal is, épso 
facto, a self-seeking demagogue, a mere 
sedition-monger, who, if he cannot be sup- 
pressed by the normal action of the law, 
must be got at by means of coercion, sus- 
pension of the Habeas Vorpus Act, or some 
other similar device. Daniel O’Connell 
wrought for his countrymen a deliverance 
from a most intolerable servitude when he 
compelled the British Parliament to re- 
lieve the Irish Catholics of their political 
and civil disabilities. Even Englishmen do 
not deny this at the present time; but none 
the less Daniel O’Connell remains to them 
not ‘‘ the Liberator,” as Irishmen style him, 
but only an Irish agitator, an object of rep- 
rehension to all law-abiding people. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more power- 
ful antidote against this perverse habit of 
intellect than Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s 
Young Ireland. If Englishmen can 
read it, and continue to look at Ireland 
only through the spectacles of ancient 
Tory prejudice and bigotry, their condition 
may be regarded as hopeless, and the inde- 
pendence of Ireland as a certainty, at no 
distant date. 

Daniel O’Connell was a man well stricken 
in years when he commenced in Ireland 
his movement for a repeal of the union be- 
tween England and Ireland. It is difficult 
to determine what objects he had in view. 
It can hardly be supposed that he expected 
to succeed in dissolving the Union, and it 
is doubtful if he even desired it. But Ireland, 
although the Roman Catholics had been 
relieved from the effects of the penal laws, 
was still governed on a system of monstrous 
and almost incredible injustice. The 
small Protestant minority were still re- 
garded by the London Parliament as a 
British garrison, planted in the country for 
the purpose of upholding the union; the 
Catholics, as so many enemies of the em- 
pire, to be suppressed so far as they would 
peaceably endure suppression. Daniel 
O'Connell, a passed master in the ways of 
English politicians, knew that it was idle 
to expect anything from their sense of 
justice, while it was reasonable to hope 
everything from their fears; and the 
repeal movement, it seems probable, was 
begun not for the sake of obtaining repeal, 
but in order to wring from a reluctant 


British miuistry some further mitigations - 


of the grievous oppression which weighed 
upon his Irish co-religionists. If so, the 
movement was successful. Sir Robert Peel, 
as he had done in the case of Catholic dis- 
abilities, as he was destined again to act in 
regard to the Corn Laws, surrendered to the 
force of the Repeal Movement the princi- 
ples he had professed during a lifetime; 
largely increased the state grant for the 
education of the Roman Catholic clergy; 
founded what were called the ‘‘ godless 
colleges”; and undertook to bring in a bill 
to reform the worst abuses connected with 
the owning and cultivation of land. Daniel 
O’Connell would, in all probability, have 
accepted these concessions as a sufficient 
result of the Repeal Movement; but this 
partial victory had been won by the aid of 
younger and more fiery and hopeful spirits 
than his own, and these were by no means 
content to stay their hands at the bidding 
of their leader. Gavan Duffy and his 
friends—the men of ‘‘ New Ireland,” 
as they were called—had entered into 
the movement for the sake of repcal, and 
would not acquiesce in anything short of it. 
It was their hope and their ambition to re- 
store Ireland to her place among the nations 
of the world. They frankly and loyally 
accepted Daniel O’Connell as their leader. 
They saw, what was clear to all the world, 
that none could sway the masses of the 
Irish people with such magic power as he; 
but they also perceived that, if Ireland was 
ever again to be a nation, something more 
was needed than O’Connell’s oratory. That 
left the educated portions of the Irish peo- 
ple almost unmoved, and without their 
hearty co-operation no such revolution as 
that which they aspired to accomplish was 
possible. They determined, therefore, to 
eideavor to kindle the dormant patriotism 








of this educated class; to make them aware 
of the fallen condition of Ireland so long 
as she remained fettered in bondage to En- 
gland. Having this grand object in view, 
it is almost needless to add that ‘‘ New 
Ireland” established a paper. That paper 
was the Nation. Mr. Gavan Duffy was 
selected as the editor, and marvelous 
was the effect it speedily produced, 
not only in Ireland, but throughout the 
United Kingdom. Sir Gavan Duffy devotes 
a chapterto ‘‘ The Teaching of the Nation,” 
unfortunately far too long to quote here 
and very difficult to compress intelligibly. 


Suffice it to say that the Wafion, in a variety” 


of ways, impressed upon all Irishmen the 
supreme need of being Irishmen first, and 
Protestants, Catholics, Whigs, or Tories 
only second. 


“Put no faithin Toryism [this was the 
key-note struck in the first number], and as 
little in Whiggery.° There are only two 
parties in Ireland: those who suffer from 
her national degradation and those who 
profit by it. Politics mean the science of 
governing a country to its advantage and 
honor, not the calculation of chances be- 
tween competitors for government billets; 
and the interest of Ireland is wholly irre- 
spective of the question who is to be the 
next judge, bishop. or policeman. Cease 
to hive in hostile camns at home, as Protest- 
ants and Catholics. Your interests as Trish- 
men are absolutely identical. The remain- 
ing institutions and symbols of Protestant 
ascendency indeed, must disappear, that 
we may all equal before the 
law; but our lives and fortunes and 
the honorable fame we hope to win 
are pledged that the religious liberty of 
Protestants shall be as secure as we desire 
to make the religious liberty of Catholics. 
These opinions were addressed to the people 
not once or in one form only; but con- 
stantly and in manyforms. They had heard 
appeals to their interest and egotism with 
comparative indifference; but not so did 
they hear appeals to their generous pride as 
a nation. While veteran journalists were 
still scoffing at them, as fantastic novelties, 
these opinions had taken root among the 
students of law and medicine in the uni- 
versity, in Maynooth, in ‘the temperance 
societies and the national schools. And, 
after a little, the young tradesmen in towns 
and the young peasants, who listened to the 
Nation read aloud around the forge-fire of 
an evening, or in the chapel-yard on a Sun- 
day morning, were swaying to and fro in 
the fever of a new faith, for which they 
were impatient to Jabor and suffer.” 


In this remarkable revival of national 
feeling we suspect that Sir Gavan Duffy 
bore a far greater part than his modesty 
will allow to appear in the pages of his book. 
He cedes the first place to a young Irish 
Protestant, Thomas Davis, who, if we are 
to accept Sir Gavan Duffy’s estimate of him 
as correct, furnishes one more illustration 
that the world knows nothing of its great- 
e:t men. 

“Judging him now,” he writes, ‘‘a 
generation after his death, when years 
and communion with the world have tem 
pered the exaggerations of yc uthful friend- 
ship, I can confidently say that I have not 
known a man so nobly gifted as Thomas 
Davis. If his articles had been spoken 
speeches, his reputation as an orator would 
have rivaled Grattan’s. . . Among 
his comrades who were poets he would 
have been chosen laureate, though poetry 
was only his pastime. And these gifts 
leave his rarest qualities untold. What he 
was as a friend—so tender, so helpful, so 
steadfast—no description will paint. His 
comrades had the same careless confidence 
in him that men have in the operations of 
Nature, where irregularity and aberration 
do not exist. Like Burke and Berkeley, 
he inspired and controlled all who came 
within the range of his influence, without 
aiming to lead or dominate. He was sin- 
gularly modest and unselfish; but the 
phrases employed to express modesty and 
unselfishness are weak and absurd when 
applied tohim. Inadong life, I have never 
known any man remotely resemble him in 
these qualities.” 

Eulogies such as this are apt to be set 
down as merely the blind partialities of 
friendship; but there is an abundance of 
evidence in Sir Gavan Duffy’s story to show 
that Thomas Davis was a man cast in a 
true, heroic mold, and British rule in Ire- 
land is condemned by the fact that it con- 
verted such an one as he into its implacable 
enemy. This book terminates with the 
premature death of Thomas Davis. It 
occurred at a moment when the cause of 
Irish nationality appeared itself to be at its 
last flicker. Daniel O’Connell, after having 
been tried on a charge of sedition (and, 
after an appeal to the House of Lords, 
acquitted), had himself dealt the cause a 
seeming mortal blow, by declaring that he 
‘was no longer a Repealer. Then came the 
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death of Thomas Davis, while from sick- 
ness or death other staunch supporters of 
the cause dropped away, and the labor of 
years threatened to become no more than 
—" dust that rises up 7 
And is lightly laid again.” 

It was destined, however, to have a tran- 
sient revival, till it set, in still more disas- 
trous eclipse, in the year 1848. But this 
latter half of the story Sir Gavan Duffy 
reserves for a second volume. Meanwhile, 
what he has written should be read by all 
who desire to understand Great Britain’s 
“Trish difficulty.” Itisa difficulty which 
has been deliberately manufactused, nour- 
ished, and preserved by Englishmen them- 
selves, and forthe present disorderly con- 
dition of Ireland they are wholly and solely 
responsible, « 





Tuus far Judge Tourgee has fared well in 
the South; but now his tribulations begin. 
William L. Royal has come out with A Reply, — 
a furious pamphlet, published by the Messrs. 
E. J. Hale & Son. Wrath chokes his utterance 
and confuses reason, so that we must respond 
to him in the words of Desdemona to the 
Moor afire : 

“TI understand a fury in your 

But not the words.” P 

Mr, Anthony Comstock has followed up 

his work in the suppression of vice by a vol- 

ume under the title of Frauds Exposed (New 

York: J. Howard Brown). It is a thick 

octavo, of 576 pages, showing how lottery 

matter, indecent and swindling publications of 

all kinds are transmitted by the mails, and the 

methods by which he has tracked the agents 

of these schemes and disclosed their plans. 

Especially significant is the demonstration 

given in these painful pages that, with pur- 

pose or by remote but inevitable conse- 

quence, infidelity is wedded to obscenity. 
We have received Volume XX in the bound 
series of Scribner's Monthly, which contains 
the numbers from May, 1880, to October, 1850, 
inclusive, with the engraving of Edgar Allan 
Poe, and of Savonarola as frontispiece. 
We have also a similar volume of the last semi 

annual publication of Littell’s Living Age, Vol. 
XXXII inthe Fifth Series, or CLXVIIL from 
the beginning. We have received a copy 
of Appletoa’s Dictionary of New York and Vicin- 
tty, a convenient pocket compendium and 
index, to aid both the stranger and the citizen 
in obtaining necessary information about that 
great complex, confusing, and perturbative 
thing which, in spite of bad government, 
poor ‘government, mud, and thieves, we 
still love, admire, and see great use for, 
in the world’s affairs, as the City of New 
York.———F. Leypoldt sends us the eighth 
volume of the Publisher’s Trade-List Annual, 
for 1880, containing an alphabetical and classi- 
fied summary of books recorded in the Publish- 
er’s Weekly from July 1st, 1879, to June 30th, 
1880, with supplementary corrections, and the 
“ American Educational Catalogue ”’ for 1880. 
The American Book Exchange is pub- 
lishing a cheap edition of Shakespeare in three 
bound volumes. Each play is also published 
separately in paper covers, at the incredibly 
low price of 3cts. per number. The text is 
that of the so-called Globe Edition and twelve 
plays are already published. Messrs. 
Scribner & Welford send us two more volumes 
of their convenient and excellent J/lustrated 
Biographies of the Great Artists. The first con- 
tains the lives of Bartolomeo i Paolo and 
Miotto Albertinelli and that of Andrea del 
Sarto; the other that of Fra Angelico and of 
Massacio. There isa large amount of cotem- 
porary art history worked into each life, sc asto 
give both the historical perspective and group- 
ings. There is a good list of the principal works 
ofeaci artist. The criticism is of the genial kind, 
though now and then writers like Mr. Ruskin 
are allowed limited permission to free their 
minds. As manuals, these books may be used 
to advantage. The remarks of Mr. Leader 
S:ott on the Renaissance, and on the in- 
fluence of the Puritan Savonarola and Fra 
Bartolemeo on art, as compared with that of 
Lorenzo di Medici and the Pope Nich- 
olas V, are eminently healthy. Stray 
Arrows, by the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler 
(Robert Carter & Brothers), has the well-known 
merits of Mr. Cuyler’s style of writing and 
talking. It is a valuable little book for the 
church and Sunday-school library. We ob- 
serve that the ‘Two hours with Dr. Duff” 
have teen incorporated by Mr. Grove into his 
admirable life of that great missionary, as the 
best account of the impression made by him 
in New York. MeCheyne died as is described 
in this book ; but the foundation of his trouble 
was laid by a fall which he received in athletie 
exercise, of which he was fond and in which 
he excelled. 























.---A cbild’s love of adventure is too deep 
passion to be ignored; yet it is by this opening 
into young minds that writers of little con- 
acience or low taste manage to ° Juce 
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their pernicious productions, Stories of the Sea 
Told by Sailors, by E. E. Hale (Roberts Broth- 
ers), is a companion volume to “ Stories of 
War Told by Soldiers,” and both are an at- 
tempt to show, by the proffer of an actual ex- 
ample, how to make books which shall be at 


once fit to be read and satisfy the young 
critics, The last volume is better than the 
first. Mr. Hale’s plan is to fill bis book with 


tales of courage and adventure, told in the 
dignified but fascinating language of cotem- 
porary chronicle. We cannot antictpate that 
such a plan will lead to the actual production 
of more than a limited number of good books 
for young readers; but it may have a wide ef- 
fect on juvenile literature, by clearing up the 
minds of authors and by showing the public 
how much is to be expected of booke for the 
young. They must be pure and sound ethical- 
ly ; they must be bright, simple, and full of 
wholesome knowledge ; but beyond this they 
must be dignified, free from mannerisms, 
familiarities, impertinences, vulgarities, and 
rich in the graces of a pure, simple, and fasci- 
nating style. We assure all parents and guard- 
fans, first, that they should themselves look 
up and look after the reading of their young 
charges; and, next, that they are not shut up to 
a cholce between pious dullness and uvregen- 
erate brillianey. There a are plenty of good 
books, and it is the fault of the seniors if the 
juniors are not supplied with what will both 
interest and profit them. 


--Vol. IL of Professor Schaff'’s J>pular 
Commentary (Charles Scribner's Sons) contains 
the commentary on the Gospel of St. John, by 
the Professors Milligan, of Aberdeen, and 
Moulton, of the Leys School, Cambridge, 
England. That on the Acts of the Apostles ts 
done by Dean Howson, of Chester, and by 
Canon Spence, rector of St. Pancras, London. 
The designation of this as a popular comment- 
ary is not an intimation that less pains have 
been taken in its preparation or a lower order 
of scholarship employed. On the contrary, 
only the best scholarship has been engaged. 
The work presents the results of scholarship. 
The minutiw of criticism are omitted and the 
whole is written in plain, open English. As 
far as we have examined the commentations 
and the introductions, we have found nothing 
carelessly done. The authors present the 
orthodox views of the matter, without stating 
the case on the other side, which, in a work of 
this kind, is eminently judicious, The co- 
operation of Dean Howson in the treatment of 
the Acts guarantees the excellence of that 
part of the Commentary. The various readings 
of the text are presented in a clear and simple 
way. The editor has had the courage and the 
honesty to remove the account of the woman 
taken in adultery (Jno, vii, 53; viii, 11) from 
its usual position in the book, and treat it 
ecparately at the end, as a probably later 
addition. 


-The American Book Exchange is bring- 
fing out an American edition of Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia of 1880. It is to be in fifteen 
volumes, of which six are already published, 
and sold at the very low price of one dollar a 
volume. We observe that the publishers state, 
with a conspicuous honesty, that this is a 
reprint, though the amount of work to be 
done on it to fit it for use here makes it an 
American edition, The work is going on, we 
understand, under the directioa of the Rev. 
Richard G, Greene. The original text of 
Chambers’s ie left undisturbed as far as possi- 
ble, thongh the decision todo go *has intro- 
duced some disagreement between the English 
original and the American additions. This is 
not much to be regretted, especially as it will 
apprise the reader of differences of Opinion 


which actually exist. The total number of 
titles is now nearly 40,000, of which about 
15,000 have been added by the American 


editors, who have also reworked the whole, 
including Chambers’s supplements, into one 
alphabetical list. A different type is used in 
the titles of articles, to distinguish those which 
reprinted from the 
American additions. 


were Chambers’ s from 


..On our table is a curiosity, a book en- 
titled yyw" myn, being a fluent biography 
of our Saviour, drawn from the Gospels, priut- 
ed in unpointed Hebrew, evidently for mission- 
ary use among the Jews, prepared by Alex. 
Meyrowitz, LL.D., and published by the Amer- 
ican Tract Society. The narrative is written 
but the parables are in rhyme. We 
that he does not attempt to follow 
slavishly the text of the Gospels, but inter 
weaves his own comments. Thus, he writes 
**This is the symbol of my body”; and, again, 
we are told that the transfiguration took place 
‘‘on Mount Hermon, that the glory of the 
Messiab of the Lord might be seen of them, 
and that they might behold a vision of the 
Almighty, even as the nobles of the children 
of Tarael saw the glory of God on Mount Si- 
nai.”’ Tke Dok would seem likely to answer 
its purpose well, and it is printed very correct- 


in prose, 


notice 








ly, barring some unnecessary dageshes, due 
parently to a plethora of dageshed letters in 


the font used, a fewof which have escaped 
the proof-reading. 


---.The publisher of Deciamations and Dia- 
logues for the Sunday-school, by Professor I. H. 
Gilman (Chicago: Henry A. Sumner), very 
justly anticipates that his book will encounter, 
at the outset, the objection that the Sunday- 
school is no place for Declanations and Dia- 
logues. Itis not. It isa thonsand pities that 
they have come tobe so much in vogue there 
as to encourage any one to publish such 
a book as this. We sincerely hope the 
publication will not promote the practice. 
Under the strongest restraints and with all 
safeguards about the practice, it is dangerous 
business to bring little girls up on a publie 
stage. It ages them fast. It takes off the 
bloom of childhood. They do not blush 
naturally again. In this fevered age we should 
keep our children children as long as we can. 
As a book, this collection is not bad—not, at 
least, wholly bad. The hymns and verses are, 
on the whole, good. We should like to have 
our children read and learn them. When once 
we have overcome our repugnance to the use 
proposed to be made of them, the dialogues 
are not bad; but the declamations are. They 
are pert and saucy, and when they are not 
this they are what is know as quody-goody. 


.- Nestlenook, a Tale, by Leonard Kip (G. 
P, Putnam’s Sons), whose scene is laid on the 
Hudson, carries the hero, Vicherage, to India, 
where he acquires a large property, but ap- 
parently little knowledge of the country or 
interest init. At length he comes home, with 
an old feeling in him, and in a listless way 
sets out to find his early home. He runs 
against a sunny old gentleman, Bayard by 
name, and drops into a soft and warm place 
in his home, where, while he absorbs him- 
self in the masterly inactivities of aimless but 
contented life, the web of bis tangled and un- 
known history unrolls itself. The long-since lost 
wife of the genial host proves to have been the 
one sweetheart of the hero. Nestlenook, the 
estate he is basking in, turns out to be hisown. 
A nightly ghost flits occasionally through the 
chambers, frowning on others, but smiling on 
him. The lawyers, who proprio motu have es- 
tablished his claims, have their labor for their 
pains. No sooner do they clear up his title, 
than he quit-claims the whole tothe old gen- 
tleman he found in possession. 


_—— Sweet Charity, by Rose Porter 
(A. Dt ’. Randolph & Co.), is an improvement 
on previous books by the same author, We 
still observe, however, lingering traces of the 
excessive sentimentalism which weakened her 
earlier efforts. The plotof this story is cleverly 
laid. A young lawyer, sent to avillage to look 
up a farmer's right to his home, discovers at 
the same time the flaw in the farmer’s title and 
that his own heart is lost to his daughter. The 
story works out the situation that results from 
these circumstances with ingenuity. The at- 
torney’s duty, divided between his employer 
and his sweetheart, draws bim into plenty of 
trouble, which does not spare the fair lady. 
The hero appears in time, and extricates the 
sufferers from their difficulty, but not until 
experience has grizzled their locks and chas- 
tened their hearts 


.... Ballads and other Poems, by Alfred Tenny- 
son (James R. Osgood & Co.), do not seem to 
us up tothe high standard of the poet laureate’s 
genius. “Rizpah,’’ for example, is not to be 
compared with the earlier ‘‘Wake and call 
me early, mother.”” ‘‘The Defense of Luck- 
now” has little in it thatis fresh. ‘‘The Voy- 
age of Maeldune’’ is not open to these criti- 
cisms, but both “Columbus” and “Sir John 
Oldeastle” fall occasionally into the manner- 
ism of a broken and jerky interlocutory stvle. 

ist ennai 


LITERARY NEWS 


Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co. have in prepara- 
tion a novel work by Kwong Ki Chiu, a 
member of the Chinese Educational Mission 
in this country. It consists of a volume of 
900 pages, being a ‘“ Dictionary of English 
Phrases, with Illustrative Sentences.”’ These 
phrases are Classified as Idioms, Colloquialism, 
and Slang and more than six thousand of 
them are treated of in the work. Other matter 
is added, consisting of Chinese proverbs and 
maxims, a list of the Chinese dynasties, and a 
short sketch of Confucius. The same firm 
also publish a new elementary text-book of 
Geography, by Mr. James Montieth, the sue- 
cessful American geographer. 





Jules Simon is said to have been putting his 
opposition to Gambetta into ‘he form of a 
history of the famous 16th of May, which is to 
be issued from the press on the eve of the next 
general elections, with a view tocreate atide of 
popular sentiment against the president of the 
Chamber. 

8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, have in press 
the first volume of a series to be known as 
“ Great Citizens of France.” ‘ Victor Hugo, 





issue of that series, from the French of Alfred 
Barbou, by Frances A. Shaw. 


The Hon. E. B. Washburne, ex-minister to 
France, is writing for Scribner's Monthly his 
reminiscences of the first President of the 
French Republic and his wife. He has also 
been asked to prepare a paper on Illinois, for 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, 


Mr. John Francis will shortly enter upon bis 
fiftieth year as publisher of the London A//he- 
neumn, a fact unprecedented in periodical] litera- 


ture. It is believed that only one of the 
Atheneum’'s original staff of writers now 
survives. 


The February St. Nicholas will contain an 
article by Charles Barnard fully describing the 
Obelisk, giving its history and an account of 
its voyage to this country. The article will be 
illustrated from photographs and sketches. 


The “New Gleanings from Gladstone,” 
published a year ago, of which nearly 70,000 
copies have been sold, is to be followed this 
season by “‘ More Gleanings from Gladstone,” 
by the same artist and author. 


The Council of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Hellenic Studies has decided to 
hold four general meetings of that body yearly 
in London, at which papers will be read and 
discussed. 


‘Ouida’? has prepared a new volume that 
will soon appear. The title of the work is “A 
Village Commune ”’ and it is a protest against 
the oppression of the Italian peasants. 


It is announced that Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has begun the task of writing his autobiogra- 
phy, prompted thereto by the uncertain state 
of his health. 


“Don John” is the title of the next 
volume of the “* No Name”’ Series. It is said 
to be from the pen of a well-known and popu- 
lar author. 


A handsome illustrated edition of a French 
translation of the ‘‘ Waverly Novels’’ is now 
being issued in numbers at Paris, 


Messrs. 
Anthony Trollope’s ‘‘ Cicero,” on the 25th. 
will be in two volumes. 


Volumes on Locke, Hume, Paley, Reid, and 


Shaftesbury are being prepared by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


Mr. Parke Godwin is writing the memoir of 
his father-in-law, the late William Cullen 
Bryant. 

The King of Sweden has ) published a volume 
of “ Poems and Leaves from My Diary.” 


Harper & Brothers will publish 
It 


Wendell Phillips is preparing a new collec- 
tion of his speeches for publication. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. are issuing a 
fourth edition of ‘* Uncle Remus.” 

Mr. Stedman’s next critical paper will be on 
James Russell Lowell. 
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will be given by the Editor of The Christian Life 
Newspaper for the 


BEST ESSAYS 


ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


I.--“ The Origin of the Doctrine of the Trin- 
ity in the Christian Church.’ 


II.--* The Injurious Effect of that Doctrine 
upon the Simplicity, Power, and Suc- 
cess of Christianity.’? 

Each Essay must be limited to about Five Thousand 

Words. 

A Candidate may compete either for one or for 
both Essays. 
Essays are to be sent, not later than the Ist of May, 

1881, to the 





Rev. ROBERT SPEARS, 
19, Mornington Road, Row Boad, London. 

The name of the writer must be enclosed with the 
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The copyright in the successful Essays will belong to 
the Donor of the Prize. 

Further information may be bad on application by 
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Religious Intelligence. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN SPAIN. 


THE present tendency in Spain is rather 
toward further restriction of the privileges 
of Protestants than toward greater toler- 
ation. The little band of Protestant pas- 
tors see with anxiety the increasing strength 
und unity of their enemies, who would ‘‘take 
from us [they say] the small measure of 
religious tolerance which we have till now 
enjoyed,” and are exhorting one another 
to hold their congregations closer together 
and ‘‘make common cause against the 
foe.” The Rev. Fritz Fliedner, 
of Madrid, has written a careful review, of 
the present condition of affairs, which has 
only been circulated to a small extent in 
manuscript form, chiefly in Spain. We 
are minded, therefore, to permit our 
readers to read the more important parts of 
the article. 

With Alphonuso’s accession to the throne 
the religious liberty enjoyed by non-Catho 
lics was greatly restricted. The eleventh 
clause of the constitution, which 
thought to guaranty Protestants a consider 
able degree of liberty in worship, proves to 
be very elastic in the hands of the Ultra- 
montanists. This article declares that ‘‘ no 
shall be disturbed on account of his 
religious opinions, nor hindered in the 
exercise of his acts of worship, excepting in 


common 


was 


one 


case respect for Christian morals be offend 
ed. At the same time no other public 
ceremonies and manifestations are allowed 
besides those of the religion of the state.” 
We shall now sec how this article may be 
interpreted. We quote from Mr. Fliedner: 

**The Government has ordered a draft to 
be made by the minister of justice for a 
new penal code. Till now, the disturbance 
of public worship, scandal, slander of re- 
ligion, etc. were included in one article; 
the new penal code, however, makes a great 
difference between offenses against the re 
ligion of the state and those against that of 
It punishes with imprisonment 
of the middle and highest degree and with 
hard labor of the lowest degree the disturb 
ance of public worship of the Roman relig- 
inside or outside the Church, by 
violeuce, interruption, or scandal. He 
who docs the same at a Dissenting act of 
worship, on the contrary, is only punish. 
able with the mildest form of imprisonment. 
This draft, however, has been withdrawn; 
but in order, public opiniou said, to make 
it more unfavorable to Dissenters.” The 
proposed code is as intolerant as the infam 
ous law of 1848. Both laws declare the 
pudlic worship of Dissenters to be a crime 

‘It is a dangerous path by which the 
counselors of the kiug are leading him into 
the arms of the Catholic party, although it 
is said that the young prince for his own 
The 
Spanish proverb says: The string that is 
too tightly drawn breaks at its weakest 
part. If the young monarch himself does 
not soon take the initiative, and calm the 
tumultuous spirits in his kingdom by grant- 
ing more liberty, the black chain of the 
Jesuits will not bind the throne to the 
country, but tear it down, with themselves, 
to ruin 

‘That we do not regard the preseut atti- 
tude of the Government iv too dark a light 
is proved not only by the crowds of religious 
orders, the Jesuits iv the forefront, which 
are overrunning the whole of Spain; but 
also by a number of facts, a few only of 
the most important of which we will men- 
tion, We must keep in mind that even in 
Spain, in accordance with the Concordat, 
only three religious orders are permitted— 
those of San Vicente de Paula, of San 
Felipe Neri, and a single order of monks. 
The Government would, therefore, only’ 
fulfill its duty were it not to tolerate the 
Franciscans, Trappists, Capuchius, Domin- 
icans, and Jesuits and is responsible for 
allowing the country to be overrun by 
them. But this indulgence, on the one hand, 
is accompanied by significant facts on the 
No less than three lawsuits against 


Dissenters 


ion, 


part is inclined to be very tolerant. 


other. 


Protestant clergymen are in process, all un- 
dertaken by the authorities. Ove is accused 
of having buried a Protestant in the general 
cemetery, and, on his pleading the order of 
the mayor, the latter also is accused. An- 
ather had, in accordance with the law, held 
a Protestan: service, with not more than 





twenty persons, but, on leaving the house, 
found a number of people on the threshing- 
floor, which he crossed and spoke to several 
of them, he nelther delivering an address 
nor holding a service; and he is now con 
demned by the Court of Appeal to two 
months’ imprisonment. There is little pros- 
pect that the upper court may repeal this 
sentence, for it has just decided that any one 
who does not take off his hat when a Ko- 
mun Catholic funeral passes can be impris- 
oned. This was in the case of a half-blind 
man, who did not even see that the funeral- 
train was near. Even the attorney-general 
had moved his being declared not guilty; 
but the president of the upper tribunal is 
Calderon Collantes, the author of the in- 
famous retrospective decree rendering the 
civil marriages of the priests null, and so 
the condemnation followed. And, if this is 
done in the higher courts, is it to be won- 
dered at that the village authorities leave 
full play to the fanaticism of the priests 
and their followers? 

‘This is oftenest to be seen in the ques- 
tion of the graveyards. A professor of the 
gymnasium of Pontevedra, in Galicia (Juan 
José Dominquez), died; and, not having 
received the sacraments, he was to be buried 
in the civil cemetery, when it was found 
that no grave could be dug, asa piece of 
rock had been allotted to the Protestants as 
graveyard, in which the graves would have 
to be hewn in the stone. In Ignalada, at 
the request of the Protestants there, a grave 
yard was givento them a meter and a half 
in breadth and four meters long; for the 
town council not only wished to circumvent 
the law, but at the same time to mock the 
Protestants. In Alcizar de San Juan the 
former mayor had founded a civil ceme- 
tery. The Roman Church summarily took 
possession of it, and when, a few weeks 
ago, a man not belonging to that commun- 
ion died, he was buried in the yard where 
the grave-digger keeps his pigs. All these 
are facts, judicially proved. 

‘The outrageous case of violation of the 
Protestant cemetery in San Vicente de Castel- 
let, where the grave of a Protestant bas been 
profaned, has not yet found any redress. 
‘The remains of the dead still remain ex- 
posed, and even dogs and cats are put in at 
night, that the superstitious people may be 
induced fo believe that evil spirits are 
howliug over the grave of the doomed Pro- 
testant. Information was given to the 
minister, who telegraphed to the governor 
of the province; but now, four months 
later, nothing has beendone, In such cases 
the Government cannot be surprised if it is 
looked upon as responsible for these shame- 
ful deeds; for, if the village authorities 
did not know that they would find protec 
tion, they would not dare not only to break 
so boldly the law of the land, which prom 
ises inviolability to the burying-ground of 
the Dissenters, but at the same time to 
trample under foot every natural feeling of 
respect to the dead, 

‘But any one who observes the changes of 
public feeling in the Spanish people knows 
that, in thisembittered struggle of fanaticism, 
every victory on its part is but a forerunner 
of its fall and fans the embers of hatred intoa 
fire. The worst thing that could happen to 
Spain would be a revolution, and we do 
not give up the hope that the Government 
will at last open its eyes to the threatening 
danger and return to the path of just toler- 
ance.” 





Tuere is considerable opposition to the 
adoption of the proposed new hymnal for the 
Free Church of Scotland. The book contains 
876 hymns, including 13 paraphrases, 10 metric- 
al doxologies, and 49 hymns forthe young; 
also 2 aucient hymns aud 32 Scripture sen- 
tences and prose doxologies. By order of the 
last General Assembly, it was sent down to the 
presbyteries for suggestions and approval. In 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh it has been very 
fully considered, Dr. Begg, Sir Heury Mon- 
creiff, and others taking ground in opposition 
to acceptance of it. There were two motions 
before the Presbytery after the hymns had 
been examined and passed upon—one by Mr. 
Balfour, setting forth that, as the question as 
to the use of *‘ human hymns’ in public wor- 
ship bad never been sent down to presbyteries 
for their decision under the Barrier Act, and 
as the “inspired psalter” had provided 
material for praise in the Church for every 
possible condition tn which it could be placed, 
they should decline to enter upon the discus- 
sion of the proposed new hyma-book. Princi- 
pal Rainy moved that no cause had been 











shown for such a motion, which was seconded 
by Dr. Horatius Bonar, who pointed out that 
the historical argument was against those who 
objected to hymns. The amendment of Dr. 
Rainy was passed bya vote of 83 to 8, several 
members declining to vote. 


..--In response to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s invitation to those dissatisfied. with the 
present government of the Church of England 
to state what changes they desire, the follow- 
ing is given as the list of wants of the 
Highchurchmen : 

‘1. We want the immediate repeal of the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, the dismissal 
of Lord Penzance, and the legal declaration 
that all his proceedings are void in law. 

“2. We want the restoration of the Reforwa- 
tion Court of Delegates, the abolition of Privy 
Council interference witb the Church, save as 
to temporalities, and the formal annulment of 
its monstrous miscarriages of justice and 
policy judgments in Church matters. 

“8. We want the restoration of the canonical 
and constitutional rights of the presbyters of 
the Church of England, so that neither their 
freeholds nor their professional conduct may 
be damaged by class legislation in which they 
have had no representation as a separate order 
of the spirituality. 

**4, We want the abolition of the autocratic 
te of bishops, substituting ‘the Bishop io 

ynod’ of the Early Church for the state-made 


Bishop alone, or in secret with his private 
chaplain. 

“5. We want the removal from the House of 
Lords of all stipendiary bishops, and the re- 
tention therein of those only who hold and sit 
in right of baronies and who are entitled to 
sit immediately on being consecrated —that is, 
Canterbury, York, London, Durham, and Win- 
chester—thus rendering it impossible for these 
five in future to pretend to represent the other 
bishops and the whole clergy.” 

... We have already given facts tending to 
show that those of the English clergy opposed 
to the Burials Act mean to evade some of its 
provisions, if possible. The Non-conformist says 
on the eubject : 

‘It is evident that many of the clergy in- 
tend, if possible, to defeat the purpose of the 
new Burials Act, so far, at least, as church- 
yards are concerned, by getting them closed, , 
and 60 compz2lling parishes to provide a ceme- 
tery. The plan adopted appears to be for the 
incumbent to represent to the Home Office 
that the churchyard is full. Thereupon an in- 
spector is sent down, and he meets the parson, 
and perhaps the churchwardens, and, accept- 
ing their statements and without hearing any 
contrary representations on the part of the 
parishioners, who know nothing of what is 
going on, he reports that the churchyard 
should be closed, with or without exceptions. 
Then a notice appears in the London Guzette, 
and on the church and chapel doors, that on a 
certain day the representation made will be 
considered at a meeting of the Privy Council, 
with a view to the issuing of an order for clos- 
ing. Too frequently the plan succeeds in 
country parishes, the inhabitants not being 
sufficiently on the alert or energetic enough 
to send such protests to the Home Secretary 
as may lead to the abandonment or modifica- 
tion of the proposed order,” 

.... The Seventh-Day Adventists have prob- 
ably more complete statistics of their mission- 
ary work than can be shown by any Other de- 
nomination. They publish yearly a table show- 
ing the number of missionary members in each 
conference and foreign mission, number of 
reports returned, members added, families 
visited, number of letters written, etc., and 
several columns to show subscriptions for 
papers and pertodicals, the number given 
away, the number of tracts distributed, and 
the money received for them. The table for 
1880 shows that 930 members were added in 
the United States, and what was done in En- 
gland, Norway, aud Switzerland. The total 
of money received was $30,428. 

...-A mission church and school in “‘ some 
thickly-settled locality in Chicago are provided 
for to the extent of $100,000 in the will of the 
late Mr. Joseph F. Armour, of that city. A 
committee of three, one of whom is the Rev. 
Charles H. Everest, is charged with the duty 
of carrying out the provisions of the bequest. 
Not more than $60,000 is to be expended on 
real estate and suitable buildings, the remain 
der to be invested. The church and school 
are to be conducted on an unsectarian basis. 


...«The appeals of the Rev. Messrs. Dale 
and Enraght have been heard and decided by 
the Court of the Queen’s Bench, and the 
result is that both are at liberty on a technical 
error. The Court held that the proceedings 
before Lord Penzance were regular, and that 
the prohibitions forbidding Messrs. Dale and 
Enraght to perform service must hold good ; 
but that the writs ordering their imprisonment 
were defective, because they were not brought 
into the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

..eeThe executive committee of the Method. 
ist Ecumenical Congress, which is composed 
of representatives from all Methodist branches 
in America, wiil meet in this city Jan. 26th. 
Bishop Simpson isthe chairman. The quota 
of delegates from America to the Congress is 
200, of whom 22 are assigned to Canada. 

....Messrs. Moody and Sankey, who are 
still conducting meetings fn San Francisco, are 
to make another tour in England, sailing, 
probably, neer the close of the present year. 

....-Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes bas become 

ent.of the Methodist Women’s Home 
issionary Society, a new organization. 





Missions, 


FIGHT AGAINST CASTE IN 
INDIA. 


THE caste system in-[ndia is so oppo sed to 
the principles of the Gospel that the spread 
of the latter means the decay of the form- 
er. Caste is, unquestionably, the greatest 
obstacle to the improvement of India, intel- 
lectually, morally, politically, and religiously. 
Its effects are most pernicious and every con- 
sideration requires its abolition. To this end 
the whole missionary and educational force in 
India is directed. With the increase of educa- 
tional facilities especially we may expect to 
see a loosening of the bonds of caste, though 
the decay of a regulation even more sacred 
than religion will not be rapid until the last 
stages come. What progress has beeu made 
already ? 

The late Rev. M. A. Sherring, of the London 
Society, made last summer an exhaustive ex- 
amination ef the subject, and published a 
series of arti¢les, one of which appears in The 
Indian Evangelical Review for October, under the 
title of “The Prospects of Hindu Caste.” 
After showing how inimical to the best in- 
terests of the Hindus the system of caste 
is, Mr. Sherring proceeds to inquire what 
effect culture has had upon it. He does 
not hesitate to place educated Bengalis at 
the head of the caste-breaters. They have 
the courage of their convictions, while many 
others who desire the overthrow of the 
system which holds India in bonds are timid 
and hesitate to break with the old customs, 
The Bengalis have long been leaders of pub- 
lic opinion, and they display ‘‘ an amount of 
active patriotism and genuine earnestness not 
met with in any other Indian nationality, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Parsis.”’ 

The Bengalis study eagerly the results of 
the latest European research, and have done 
with the superstitions and absurdities of their 
ancestors. Thus “an intellectual and religious 
revolution has been effected, during the last 
fifty years,in the educated ranks of Bengali 
society, the most striking feature of which has 
been the determination and resolution which 
Bengalis have shown in carrying out their 
new convictions.” Not only have they cut 
themselves entirely loose from caste, but they 
are adopting European usages instead. In 
all the educational institutions in Bengal this 
reformation is proceeding steadily, although 
there is a class who outwardly comply with 
the requirements of caste and content them- 
selves with denouncing it secretly. 

Many Hindus in Benares and elsewhere 
have the knowledge which the Bengalis 
possess; but they have little of their courage 
and resolution. Though they may carry off 
university honors, yet, because they have no 
strength of character, they mingle with the 
Hindu masses, content to share their supersti- 
tions and conform to their usages. 

The general effect of all the influences 
brought to bear upon the caste system has been 
somewhat disappointing. ‘‘ While a consider- 
able number of Hindus have embraced Chris- 
tianity, and the ratio of conversions is becom- 
ing greater every year, yet they -have been 
chiefly drawn from the lower castes and out- 
easts and-the aboriginal tribes, and only a 
small, though a very influential proportion 
from the educated classes. But the Uhristian 
results are superior in kind and in extent to 
all others.’”’ There is a spirit of dissatisfaction 
among the people. They see the reasons for 
the observance of the superstitions and semi- 
barbarous customs of their forefathers vanish- 
ing one after another; but their attachment 
to them remains strong, notwithstanding. Mr. 
Sherring sums up the whole subject in extend- 
ed observations, of which we may give the gist. 

1. **So long as educated Hindus are fascin- 
ated by caste notions and customs, their minds 
will remain stunted and stiff, and will reap 
very little of the precious fruit which educa- 
tion yields.” 

2. “Already a struggle between the castes 
has commenced, and is plainly manifest to 
lookers-on.”’ All the castes are now on an 
equal footing as regards the privilege of gain- 
ing knowledge, while formerly education was 
restricted to the Brahmins.” 

8. “One of the most hopeful and encourag- 
ing signs of the times in India is the indisput- 
able fact that the principal castes are awaken- 
ing to life.” Formerly the Brahmins alone 
were distinguished for intelligence; now the 
mists of ignorance are dispersing in a hundred 
castes. 

4. Hindus are destined to take their rank 
among the first thinkers, investigators, and 
critical philosophers ; but, to prepare for this, 
they must “ first of all believe in their destiny, 
and next determine toremove out of their path 
whatever interferes with its fulfillment.” 

5. “‘As caste is a social distinction, dependent 
on the assumption of an essential and natural 
difference among men—a difference by virtue 
of which one class is eccounted pure and 
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another vile— . . . should such a vain 
assumption continue to be maintained in face 
of the intellectual and moral growth of Hindus 
of all grades, it will infallibly produce strife 
and animosity among them.”’ Cultivated men 
of low castes will struggle to the top. 

6. Christian missions must not saffction 
caste. Roman Catholics regard it favorably, 
and even a few Protestants do not wholly set 
themselves against it. Its most direct and 
pertinacious foe is the Protestant community. 
Forty-nine out of fifty Protestant missionaries, 
and the same proportion of native Christians 
stoutly oppose it. 


The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 30th. 











SIMEON AND THE CHILD JESUS.—Loxke 
11, 25—35. 


Nores.—“ Simeon.”—We know nothing more 
of him than is stated in the passage. “* Just 
and devout.”"—He was recognized as a righteous 
and pious msn. Being just, he did what was 
honest and right; being devout, he did it in 
the fear of God, with constant prayer.——— 
** The consolation of Israel.”’—Because Israel 
was in subjection to the Roman Power, and he 
believed a deliverer would come to save the 
people. ** The Holy Ghost was upon him.’’— 
We can hardly say how much this means. We 
may all be under his influence. In this case it 
had been impressed upon his mind, however, 
that he should live to see the Messiah. 
“ The Spirit.””»—The same ar *‘ the Holy Ghost.” 
It implies that a special divine, though per- 
haps unconscious, influence drew him to the 
temple. ** After the custom of the land.”— 
Namely, to present him, as a first-born child, in 
the temple forty days after birth, and offer 
the prescribed sacrifice mentioned in verses 
23, 24; also Lev. xii, 8. The offering of birds, in- 
stead of 2 lamb, implies the poverty of Joseph 
and Mary. ** Have seen thy salvation.”— 
Because he had seen the beginning of it—the 
coming of the Saviour—if not the completion 
of the salvation. That is not all completed 
yet. ** Marveled.”,—Not in surprise that 
the child should be honored ; but with a seek- 
ing after the hidden meaning of all these rev- 
elations. * Blessed them.””—Put his hands 
on them and asked God’s blessing. * Fall 
and rising again.”’—Spiritually. Many should 
refuse him and fall; others should receive him 
and be saved. ** Spoken against.’’-— By 
Jewish blasphemers. Thine own soul 
also.”’—This was fulfitied all through his minis- 
try, and especially in the pain she had at his 
death. ** Thoughts be revealed ’—Roth of 
hostility and love. 

Instruction.—To be known as just and devout 
is reputation enough. This is all we know of 
Simeon. A good man, a good woman, a goud 
child—that is enough to have said of us after 
we die. 

Simeon was waiting for the consolation of 
Israel. He could not hurry it up, or he would. 
He knew that all he could do was to wait, and 
he waited. Paitence—that is a hard virtue. 
Some folks want to hurry the Lord up. He is 
patient. Some folks wish even that they could 
die. The best service is often patience. ‘‘ They 
also serve who only stand and wait.’ 

The Holy Ghost was not for Simeon only. 
He is offered to all freely who ask for it and 
who live, like Simeon, just and devout lives. 

It was by the Spirit that Simeon came into 
the temple. That was the most natural place 
for the Spirit to take a man. It might take one 
to a school-roon, or a shop, or to any work; 
but is it likely to take one to a bar-room ? 

The law told the parents to bring Jesus to 
the temple when young, only six weeks old. 
Parents nowadays do well to bring their chil- 
dren very young to the church and Sabbath- 
school. 

Notice the perfect peace of Simeon, in view 
of death. He felt that he had been a servant, 
doing God's work, and he was quite willing to 
be dismissed from his service, now that bis 
work was done. And why should any one be 
afraid to die that only has seen the salvation 



































of the Lord? That salvation is fully within | 


our vision. Look to Jesus. Take him in your 
heart of love, as Simeon took him in his arms, 
and then you will not be any more afraid to 
die than Simeon was; but how can one help 
fearing to die who has not trusted his Saviour? 

Even the Jew Simeon saw that the Messiah 
would be “‘a light to lighten the Gentiles.” 
That means us. We are the Gentiles, for, 
though salvation eame from the Jews and was 
offered first to the Jews, it overflowed to all 
the world. 

Joseph and Mary “ marveled.”” There area 
great many things we cannot understand in 
the providence of God: why he lets sin 
abound ; why he does not immediately convert 
the world; why the good suffer; why we are 
Dot as great or as successful as we wish. We 
must not complain of God. We may only 





carry it to God, and wait and wonder till he 
shall reveal it all to us. 

Christ is still “spoken against.” That is 
not strange. There are many evil hearts of 
unbelief in the world, which will not accept 
such a Saviour, because they do not love such 
a one. The Chureh must expect hostility. 
Let it come, and oppose it with faith and 
prayer. 

Even Mary, the blessed mother of our Lord, 
found her great blessedness among women not 
all joy. But must not the highest blessedness 
be paid forin suffering? He who secures the 
most must work the most painfully. But it 
pays. Blessed are they that suffer for Christ 
or for any good cause. 

* 
Washington. 

DurrneG the greater part of last week the 
House was occupied in the consideration of 
the Funding bill, and it is probable that it will 
be passed as we goto press. In its amended 
form the bill provides for a loan of 
$700,000,000, for which sum the Secretary of 
the Treasury {s authorized to issue bonds in 
the amount of $400,000,000, bearing interest at 
the rate of three per cent. per annum, redeem- 
able at the pleasure of the United States after 
five years and payable ten years from the date 
of issue ; and also certificates in the amount of 
$300,000,000, bearing interest at the same rate 
and redeemable at pleasure after one year and 
payable in ten years. Various other sections 
of the bill are iiable to further amendment ; 
but there is little probability of the House de- 
voting much more time to its consideration. 
The general opinion prevails that the Senate 
will make a number of changes in the bill and 
send it back to the House for reconsideration, 
a majority of the senators being supposed to 
favor a threc-and-a-half-per-cent. bond. A 
final agreement is not expected under two or 
three weeks. 








.-No topie of particular importance has 
claimed the attention of the Senate, which 
adjourned from Friday last until Monday. 
The bill for the relief of Ben Holliday was 
discussed at length, but no action was taken 
thereon. Senator Logan’s resolution extend- 
ing the franking privilege to members of Con- 
gress was referred to the Committee on Post- 
offices, and considerable discussion was pro- 
voked by the complaint of an alleged abuse of 
this privilege. The Army and Military Acade- 
my bills were passed on Friday, and on that 
day Senator Hoar introduced, by request, a 
bill to provide for retired and retiring Presi- 
dents, proposing to pay annually to every ex- 
President of the United States a sum equal to 
one-fourth of the salary paid bim while in 
office. 

..The first of a series of state dinners to 
be given by President Hayes before his retire. 
ment from office: was held on the evening of 
January 13th, in honor of the justices of the 
Supreme Court. The state dining-room of the 
Executive Mansion was tastefully decorated 
with flowers and exotics, and the new porce- 
lain service recently added tothe White House 
furniture used for the first time. In addition 
to the justices of the Supreme Court and their 
wives, there were present members of the Sen- 
ate and House Judiciary Committees, the At- 
torney-General, the Secretary of War, and a 
few private guests. 


..The bill introduced by Senator Logan 
authorizing the President to place General 
Grant ov the retired list, with the rank and 
full pay of general of the army, was referred 
to the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. 
The Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House, by a vote of six to three, decided to 
report adversely on the same resolution. 


...-Mrs. President Hayes held her first 
drawing-room reception on Saturday after- 
noon, January 8th. In honor of her young lady 
guests, Mrs. Hayes gave a lunch party, at 
the White House, on Thursday last. Nearly 
sixty ladies were present, the only married 
lady being the hostess herself. 


...-Secretary Evarts now closes his official 
letters to American representatives abroad 
with the notification that further correspond- 
ence with regard to diplomatic affairs wili be 
conducted by his successor, Mr. Blaine. 


..The Joint Committee on the Library 
report unanimously in favor of a new and 
separate building for the Library of Congress. 
The plan adopted by them contemplates an 
expenditure of $300,000. 


..-eThe Treasury Department has transferred 
$2,804,903 in gold bullion to the Philadelphia 
Mint, to be coined into eagles and half eagles. 


....The Inaugural Committee has extended 
an invitation to all civic societies to participate 
in the parade of March 4th. 


....It is ramored that a National Free Trade 
Club will be organized in Washington, with 
branches in all the states. 





Hews of the Week. 


Tue investment of Geok-Tepe has been 
effected by Generals Kouropatkine and Sko. 
‘Deleff, by an attack on the trenches of the 
Tekke-Turcomans, which lasted three days. 
The Russian loss was small, while that of the 
Tekke-Turcomans is reported to be very large. 


...It is stated that a scheme for the con- 
struction of a grand Eastern railway from 
Pesth, through Belgrade, to Constantinople, 
under intervational auspices, has been submit- 
ted to the Austrian and Serbian governments 
and to a great London financial firm. 


....»Mr. Gladstone has promised a deputation 
of English and Irish Liberals that his proposed 
Land Bill will give the Irish fair rents, free 
sales, and security of tenure. This decision, 
it is said, meets the wishes of the Radical 
members. 


.-Two of the principal coal-owners who 
were chiefly instrumental in causing the strike 
in Lancashire, England, have agreed to the 
tertins demanded by the men, and the strike is 
considered virtually ended. 


..The European ministers at Athens will 
collectively urge on the Greek Government the 
necessity of adopting the arbitration scheme 
for the settlement of the boundary question. 


....Mr. Parnell’s amendment to the address 
from the throne has been defeated in the En- 
glish House of Commons bya vote of 435 to 
57. Six Liberals voted with the minority. ¢ 


..-The London Times says that the scheme 
for paralyzing parliamentary government by 
obstruction must be most seriously considered 
and most promptly encountered. 


.\A dispatch from Vienna states that Herr 
Kremer von Auenrode, late minister of com- 
merce, will probably be appointed ambassador 
of Austria at Washington. 


..In the Spanish Chamber of Deputies, on 
the 16th inst., the minister of colonies an- 
nounced that the pacification of Cuba was 
complete. 


..Rufus Hatch, the banker, entertained at 
his home in this city, last week, General 
Grant and a select number of distinguished 
friends. 


..The supplementary municipal elections 
held in Frauce, on the 16th inst., generally re- 
sulted in the success of the Moderate Repub- 
licans. 


..The London Standard insists upon the 
truth of the story of an intended massacre of 
Europeans by the natives at Kolapore, India. 


..A recent dispatch from Dublin says 
that, as asensation, the long-looked-for *‘ state 
trials’ are so far a flat failure. 


..It is reported that the London guilds 
will probably sell about 170,000 acres of land 
in Ireland to their tenants. 


..Ghazi Osman Pasha has been appointed 
Turkish minister of war, replacing Hussein 
Hasni Pasha. 


..The Albanian League is preparing to 
resist the entry of Turkish troops into Prisrend 
and Uskup. 


..The strength of the Greek army has 
been increased by the addition of eleven bat- 
talions. 


.-The English detached fleet at the Falk- 
land Islands has been ordered to Cape Colony. 
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THE CONVERSION OF PAUL AND 
THAT OF JOHN 


wav the plan of constant Christian 
aurture is better for the regular attendants 
at a church than that of spasmodic religious 
excitements is, we are assured, beyond ques- 
tion. We have said that the growing 
scarcity of revivals is in part to be explained 
by the fact that our churches are more aud 
more learning that they must seek in con- 
stant and quict ways the conversion of 
their children. 

The conversion of John and of Paul 
illustrates the two methods—the one a 
quiet, uneventful, natural birth into the 
kingdom; and the other regeneration by a 
violent spasm, which overturns the whole 
nature. It isa habit with many old people 
to lament the lack of ‘‘ thorcugh ” conver. 
sions at the present day; the dearth of 
‘*deep experiences of siu,” which shall well- 
nigh crush the soul before it emerges intu 
the ravishing joy of forgiveness. God 
honors, we think, the other way—the way 
of nature—quite as much. 

Paul's conversion was from the bitter 
hostility of the persecutor to the meekness 
of a loving faith. He reached it, after 
kicking against the goads, through blind. 
ing lightand the miraculous vdice and 
long darkuess. It was a sound conversion, 
after strange excitement forced upon him. 
The story is told three times in the Bible, 
and every one remembers it. But the story 
of John’s conversion is less familiar. Who 
recalls it? He and another young man 
heard John point out Jesus as the Lamb of 
God. He went to Jesus. Jesus saw him, 
and asked: “‘What do you wish?” “He 
replies: ‘‘Master, where are you lodging?” 
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Jesus answers: ‘‘Come and see.” And he 
went and stayed with him, and talked with 
him the rest of the day. That is the whole 
simple story. John’s teacher told him 
about Christ, and, without any ado and 
without any struggle, he went to him and 
talked with him for two hours, and became 
his disciple; and in so matter-of-fact a way 
is the simple story told that one hardly 
notices that this is the first, the most nota- 
ble Christian conversiop recorded in the 
Bible—the conversion of one to whom it 
was rightly vouchsafed to be the most inti- 
mate friend cf Jesus, the most sympathetic 
of his biographers, and the favored one 
chosen to see and tell the visions of Heaven 
in the Apocalypse. Is a conversion like 
that of John less honored of God than one 
like Paul's? 

The dearth of revivals comes in part 
from the happy fact that our churches are 
seeking now more the John type than the 
Paul type of conversion. Take as an ex- 
ample the city of Newark, N. J., with its 
one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants 
and its numerous strong churches. The 
pastors of four large Presbyterian churches 
have been settled more than twenty-five 
years. It is twenty-two years since any of 
those churches have had a powerful revival, 
although some of them had a revival of 
some mark sixteen years ago. Since then 
th®y have depended on the ordinary means 
of grace and quiet, regular Christian 
culture; and they have not suffered thereby. 
These churches have received constant 
large additions by profession of faith— 
chiefly, of course, from among the young; 
and for the spiritual growth of the church 
through the conversion of their children 
and their regular attendants they prefer 
this method to that of occasional revivals. 
They would rather revolve around their 
Lord in the orbit of planets than in that of 
comets, 

And this we believe is the better way. It 
is not always an evidence of declining 
grace when a church has no revivals. It 
may be the contrary. But when a church re- 
ccives no accessions to its numbers by either 
system, then it is in a sad state. A healthy 
church will bea growing church. When 
it ceases to grow, then it is sick and ready 
to die. Such a church needs a revival. The 
dearth of revivals is by no means wholly 
explained by the better spiritual state of 
the churches. The statistical tables report 
hundreds of churches that can claim not 
one accession, or but one or two, by profes- 
sion of faith during the year. Such 
churches need to seek a revival by fasting 
and prayer. Their pastors, their deacons 
and elders, their Sabbath-school teachers, 
their private members need to be revived, 
and to pray that not a few, but many, may 
be converted that ought long ago to have 
been gathered in through the daily faithful 
teaching of the truth. 





THE NEW CHINESE TREATIES. 


Tue full text of the two treaties recently 
negotiated with Chiua was last week pub- 
lished in the Times, of this city. One of 
these treaties is simply commercial, and the 
other relates to the vexed question of 
Chinese inimigration. The latter treaty, 
without formally abrogating the Burlingame 
Treaty of 1868, so modifies it as to provide 
that ‘‘ whenever, in the opinion of the 
Government of the United States, the 
coming of Chinese laborers to the United 
States, or their residence therein, affect or 
threaten to affect the interests of that coun- 
try, to endanger the good order of the said 
country,or of any locality within the territory 
thereof, the Government of China agrees 
that the Government of the United States 
may regulate, limit, or suspend such coming 
or residence, but may not absolutely pro- 
hibit it.” This applies simply to those 
‘‘who may go to the United States as 
laborers,” and in their case the legislation 
is to be reasonable. Chinese laborers who 
are already here are to be protected. Other 
Chinese subjects—as teachers, students, 
merchants, and travelers—are to enjoy the 
privileges and immunities now secured by 
the Burlingame Treaty. 

The whole gist of this treaty is to secure 
to the United States the right to regulate 
and limit by law the future coming and 
residence in this country of Chinese labor. 
ers, It has no application to those who come 
as travelers or as merchants, or as students 





or teachers. But if they propose to come 
as ‘‘laborers,” or to reside here as ‘‘ labor- 
rs,” then the Government of the United 
States may, in its discretion, limit and re- 
strict such coming or residence; but may 
not absolutely prohibit it. The Govern- 
ment would have had this right without 
the consent of China, but for the Burlin- 
game Treaty; and now, if the treaty shall be 
ratified, it will have the right with the 
consent of China. There would, conse 
quently, be no violation of treaty stipula. 
tions in the passage of laws to restrict the 
immigration of Chinese laborers. Whether 
such laws should be passed or not would 
be left to the discretion of Congress. 

Protection of the people of the United 
States against any future invasion by 
“Chinese laborers” is, then, the outcome of 
this whole effort. O.r commissioners have 
gone to Peking, au’ reported to the Chinese 
Government that the great Government of 
the United States, with its population of 
fifty millions of souls, is in a state of trepi- 
dation and embarrassment in rela%on to 
the immigration of ‘‘Chinese laborers,” and 
would be glad ‘‘to negotiate a modification 
of existing treaties” on this subject. The 
Chinese Emperor calmly listened to their 
story, and has given his consent to the 
modification desired. We find it difficult 
to treat this ludicrous spectacle on the part 
of the United States with seriousness. 
Since the ratification of the Burlingame 
Treaty a few hundred thousand Chinamen 
have come to this country, the most of 
them being “laborers,” who came here to 
sell their services in a better labor market, 
just as the Irish come here. At no time 
has there been more than two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand Chinamen in the 
United States. As compared with the whole 
population, their number has been utterly 
insignificant, and there has never been the 
slightest prospect that they would ever be 
more than the merest fragment of our 
population. For several years past their 
number has been lessening, rather than in- 
creasing. Those who have come here and 
who are now here have done the country 
no hayn, but have rendered it a benefit by 
their labor. They did «a good service in 
building the Pacific railroads. 

There is not and never has been any 
foundation for all this noise and clamor 
about Chinamen; and yet aset of windy 
demagogues have managed to blow up the 
so-called Chinese question into startling 
proportions. Both houses of Congress 
passed a law on this subject, which the 
President had the good sense to veto; both 
political parties had at the last election an 
anti-Chinese plank in their platforms; and 
now we have a treaty negotiated to save 
the couptry from a peril which has no exist. 
ence. If the treaty is ratified, Congress can 
legislate against the immigration of *‘ Chi- 
nese laborers.” The country is saved, 
Through much trial and tribulation and 
not a little trepidation, especially among 
the office-seeking politicians, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has recovered the 
power of self-preservation, as against the 
perils incident to the future immigration of 
‘Chinese laborers.” Did ever a great 
pation perpetrate a more ludicrous farce? 
We confessa sense of humiliation and shame 
at the spectacle presented. 





SOUTHERN LITERATURE. 


Mr. Wardlaw, whose admirable address 
on this subject we notice in our literary 
columns this week, is not alone in bis won- 
der at the paucity of eminent literary names 
from the South. It strikes him, as it has 
struck others, that a people who have been 
deficient in no-element of intellectual ability 
or refinement and who produced so volumin- 
ous a writer as Jefferson and such brilliant 
orators as Clay, Calhoun, and Patrick 
Henry, should have a longer roll of eminent 
authors. Shakespeare, Milton, and, we may 
add, the great Greek and Latin classics 
were never neglected in the South. On the 
contrary, literary study as a personal 
oratorial accomplishment was apt to be 
rather overdone. The Southern preachers 
and speakers have always impressed us as 
excelling in a certain easy and elevated 
literary quality. Yet for the models of pul- 
pit eloquence we turn to Buckminster and 
Channing, to Griffin and Emmons, and a 
long roll of divines, whose homes lay in 
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the North. The brilliant Poe was fond of 
passing himself off for a Southron, and 
we will not recluim him, thoug:: he was 
born in the Puritan capital of Massachu- 
setts. Timrod showed, in his brief life, 
that &e had the heart and the hand of a 
poet; but there is no sign in what he did of 
one born to lead off into new things or to 
rise above others in the well-beaten track. 
Had there been in his youthful composition 
a genius kindred to that which at an earlier 
age produced ‘‘ The Thanatopsis” or ‘‘ The 
Lines to a Water-Fowl,” he would have 
cast his shadow before him. ‘‘ Father 
Brian ” has sung his rousing songs, and we 
have applauded them. Poe, in his time, 
thought that nothing but our hyperborean 
prejudice prevented the recognition of 
Pinkney’s ‘‘ A Health” for the best lyric in 
our titerature. Certainly, nu such imped’- 
ment lay in the way of the yet more remote 
Bret Harte; nor has the author of ‘* The 
Grandissimes” found his Southern blood in 
his way. ‘As far as the public opinion of 
the wide world goes, it is only very recently 
that the North, which Mr. Wardlaw thinks 
has rather suppressed the South in this 
matter, was sufficiently recognized as the 
center of American letters to be in a posi- 
tion to doso. The stimulus to exertion 
which comes from standing before the 
world as the most cultivated class among 
their countrymen was supposed to belong 
rather to the South. 

Other advantages they had. They were 
easily rich. Time was at their command. 
Life lay around them in picturesque and 
even poetic forms. Common life distilled 
and refined its good things for them. There 
was a romantic dignity in their homes, in 
slavery, in the people themselves. 

But nothing inall this ever drew the 
Southern people to literary exertion, and 
never could. There was not vicivity enough 
in their way of living for the highest fruits 
of civilization. The whole trend of the'r 
social and political life turned their minds 
in other direciions. They were drawn to 
need and to love personal power. The 
system in which they lived brought them 
up to address men and torule them. They 
often loved literature and studied its best 
products; but they studied it as a personal 
accomplishment. They read Cicero to get 
quotations to adorn their speeches or to 
point their repartees. The ambitious men 
went to Congress or laid themselves out at 
the bar. The more serious and devout be- 
came preachers and laid out their command- 
ing powers in the pulpit. It is a common 
opinion that our Northern trade and com- 
merce, our industries and our money-mak- 
ing depress literature. We are not sure of 
this; at least, we do not see that literature 
is as much depressed as it was before thi: 
busy age began. Certain it is, howevcr, 
that the great passion which wrapt the 
South was fatal to the growth of anything 
like a Southern literature. 

With the downfall of the old system a 
new possibility arises. Life is sure to be- 
come more complex in the South. There 
will be more than one way of gaining 
wealth. There will be many trades ‘and 
many industries, and diverse and complex 
employments. These will divide human 
interest and make the ruling passion of 
society a varied and complex thing. 
Wealth will come, and wealth will affect 
men there, as it affects them here. The 
South is sure to do more for its schools and 
itscolleges. Men will live nearer together in 
the ‘‘ New South,” and vicinity, ncighbor- 
hood will contribute to the ends of civiliza- 
tion. The literary class will come. 

The great cataclysm which overlook 
Southern society has opened it in all direc- 
tions to new and better possibilities. Those 
of the old South who linger on (and there 
are more of them than we wish there were) 
do not see these things. The men of the 
“New South” do. They are not the men 
to turn against their own people. They 
will not think scorn of their own fathers, 
and we cannot ask themto. Their heroes 
will not be our heroes—not, at last, for a 
long time to come. We shall have a 
Jacobin literature, perhaps; but literary 
Jacobinism is a most harmless passion. 
We can ask nothing better than that the 
Confederacy should expire in such a Llaze 
of glory. Scotch Highland Jacobinism is 
romantic, because it represents a life now 
passed away, but which still has such 
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hold on the sympathies of the Highlanders. 
The ‘‘ Old South” would not be a theme of 
song and source of literary inspiration un- 
less the love and memory of it lingered on 
in the ‘‘ New South.” To them it will be 
rich in romantic and poetic material. It 
has already furnished our authors the 
themes for more than a few striking books. 
This field is sure to be worked, and, as 
time goes on and history softens its sharp 
lines into the deeper softness of myth and 
legend, it may still prove the land teeming 
with material for busy pens and ingenious 
minds. 





AN HONEST GOVERNOR. 





WE have several times called the atten- 
tion of the people of Minnesota to the fol- 
lowing facts in their public history: 1, 
That in 1858 they amended their constitu- 
tion, so as to authorize the issue of special 
bonds of the state in aid of railroad con- 
struction, which were known as ‘‘ Minneso- 
ta Railroad Bonds.” 2. That, under the 
authority thus conferred, state bonds to 
ceztzin railroad companies were issued to 
the amount of $2,275,000, and by these 
companies were sold to purchasers in good 
faith. 3. That in 1860 the constitution of 
the state was again amended, forbidding 
any further issue of these bonds and ex- 
punging therefrom the previous amend- 
ment; but ‘excepting and reserving to the 
state, nevertheless, all rights, remedies, and 
forfeitures accruing under said amend- 
ment,” and also providing that ‘‘no law 
levying a tax or making other provision 
for the payment of interest or principal ” of 
these bonds ‘‘shall take effect or be in 
force” until it has been submitted to the 
people and been approved by a majority of 
the electors voting upon the same. 4. That 
the plan proposed by the legislature of the 
state for submitting the claims of the bond- 
holders to an arbitration was in 1871 re 
jected by an overwhelming majority. 5. 
That the state, by foreclosure, came into 
possession of the property created in part 
by the money loaned on these bonds. 6. 
That the state since 1860 has not paida 
dollar of interest or principal on these 
bonds, negotiated in good faith and per- 
fectly legal in their character. 

These are the salient facts in the case to 
which we have referred; and in the light of 
them we have been compelled to charac- 
terize the action as a glaring instance of 
state repudiation, and call upon the people 
of Minnesota to repent and bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance. We are glad to 
observe that Governor Pillsbury, in his 
recent message to the legislature of that 
state, takes the broad and square ground 
that the state, legally and morally, owes the 
money to the bondholders and has ample 
means for paying it. Ile urges payment 
as an imperative duty, and as the only 
course that is consistent with good faith 
and public honor. The fact that all pay- 
ment has been repudiated for about twenty 
years has not destroyed the obligation. 
That stands and will continue to stand 
until it is honorably discharged. The only 
way in which the state can wipe out her 
previous disgrace and change her record 
is to follow the advice of her honest gov- 
ernor. 

Minnesota is already a rich state and 
every year becoming richer. Her popula- 
tion has increased from 446,056 in 1870 to 
780,807 in 1880. Her public debt, aside from 
these bonds, is less than half a million of 
dollars. Her unsold public lands are esti- 
mated to be worth not less than ten millions 
of dollars. She is one of the largest wheat- 
growing states in the West. There is not 
@ man in that state who will for a moment 
pretend that the state is unable to pay the 
debt, interest and principal, to the very last 
dollar. There is no necessity for scaling 
down the debt, and there would be no just 
ice in it. The debt should be honestly 
paid. The Republican party controls the 
state, and is likely to do so for years to 
come. If the good advice of Governor 
Pillsbury is disregarded, and no provision 
is made for the payment of this debt, then 
the Republican party in that state will be 
justly held responsible for the failure. We 
shall wait and watch with a curious inter- 
est to see whether the people of Minnesota 
are as honest as the governor whom they 
have elected, 





Editorial Notes. 


We cannot discuss at length Dr. Crosby’s 
able and fervid view of ‘‘The Temperance 
Question.’’ In part we are perfectly in harmony 
with him. We have as great a contempt as he 
for the ignorant dogmatisms and the lying 
exegetics of a large fraction of the total-absti- 
nence writers. Hardly any cause has suffered 
so much from its zealous and incompetent 
defenders. We also agree with Dr. Crosby to 
the full extent of the legal prohibition which 
he defends. He would have the sale of dis- 
tilled liquors as a beverage prohibited by law. 
There he goes more than half the way with us. 
There is practically left only beer, with the 
chance of its leading to whiskey drinking, 
excluded by the prohibition of whiskey. 
Critics of Dr. Crosby will do well to re- 
member that he is also a_prohibitionist, 
ana that in all his argument against pro- 
hibition he only means to oppose the pro- 
hibition of pure wine and pure beer, and 
that the sale of these he would limit with 
great strictness, because they lead to drunken- 
ness. If we remember this, the force of his 
arguments against prohibition will be sensibly 
weakened, Thus he says the plan of total 
abstinence is “‘ unmanly.’? But he admits that 
it is manly to abstain if there be ten or twenty 
per cent. of alcohol. Why not if there be ten 
or five? It is asliding scale, and we put the 
limit lower than he does—at the line of sweet 
cider. Dr. Crosby’s Bible argument for mod- 
erate drinking we very much dislike. It is 
simply this: The Bible and Christ’s own habit 
allow free wine-drinking; therefore, we 
should. But this principle would forbid the 
abolition of slavery, because both the Old 
Testament and the New allow the institution. 





Reap the following from the Annual Mes- 
sage of Governor Long, of Massachusetts. 
After recommending that a local option law be 
passed, to take the place of the present miser- 
able license law, he continues: 


‘‘ There is a growing demand, shared by men 
of all shades of theoretical opinion, that 
whatever be the law in this matter, it should 
be honestly enforced, and that, just as far and 
as fast as possible, the dram-shop should be 
rooted out, in theinterest alike of good morals 
and of the material welfare of capital and 
labor. The Bureau of Statistics has, during 
the year, added to its admirable work by con- 
ducting an original inquiry into the causes of 
crime. It has made a personal investigation 
of every case inthe nine criminal courts of 
Suffolk County, which were selected as a sam- 
ple, and the, result constitutes the strongest 
indictment against the use of intoxicatin 
liquors that has been drawn. Of the 16,807 
cases, more than 72 per cent. were for the 
various grades of drunkenness; and, in addi- 
tion to these, more than 12 per cent. were 
offenses committed by persons under the 
influence of liquor, leaving = some 15 per 
cent. of crime to represent, what would be 
about the total amount but for the use of 
intoxicating liquors ?”’ 





Think of that, and see if you can have any 
patience with the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
Out of the criminal arrests eighty-five out of 
one hundred, six out of seven, are those that 
alcohol is responsible for. Abolish liquor 
drinking, and only about one-seventh as many 
arrests would be made, and the expense of the 
courts would be reduced fone-half at least. 
The state has the right to this relief. Give us 
the total suppression of this sale, which 
burdeus the honest people with taxes and 
fills our prisons and almshouses. 

WE have received, the following from Dr. 
Van Dyke: 


“To tHe Epitor or THE INDEPENDENT : 


‘*Your paper of last week contains a long 
article headed ‘Dr. Talmage and his Ac- 
cusers,’ written by my co-presbyter, Dr. 8. T. 
Spear. If the writer had given the facts and 
documents in the case, or given what could be 
regarded as a full and fair summary of them, so 
that your readers could judge for themselves, 
I would make no response. Or, if the article 
were confined to making the best defense for 
Dr. Talmage which the facts will admit of, 
there would be no occasion or motive for me 
to answer. But while censuring others as ac- 
cusers, he proteeds to charge, by insinuation, 
rather than by open statement, that I have 
uttered ‘‘a vile slander,’ that I-am actuated 
by “malignant enmity,’’ that ‘I revel in the 
luxury” of trying to destroy the character of 
a brother minister, with much more of the 
same sort. 

‘It is not my purpose to follow him through 
the so-called argument by which he undertakes 
to fix these grievous charges aguinst me, by 
proving that the new evidence against his 
client proves nothing. The columns of a 
newspaper are not the place for such a dis- 
cussion. But I am constrained to make the 
following statements : 

“$1. When the contracts between Dr. Tal- 
mage and Gen. Howard & Co. were placed in 
my hands, I wrote privately to Dr. T., telling 
him the points at which they seemed to conflict 
with his testimony. This letter, under advice 
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from his counsel, he refused to answer, And 
now Dr. Spear, while arraigning me before the 
public as a false accuser, ignores nearly every 
one of these points. Why did he not publish 
that letter in Tor INDEPENDENT ? 

“2, I thought it not only my right, but my 
plain duty to lay the documents, together with 
the letter Dr. Talmage had refused to answer, 
before the pastors of the Presbytery of Brook- 
lyn. There my action snd my responsibility 
in the premises ceases Dr. Spear knows that 
I have before publicly said that I had no 
agency in their publication and mean to take 
no further part in the matter to which they 
relate. If they prove nothing, why all this adc 
about them ? ; 

“3. Dr, Spear concludes his article by a 
threat that his client may ‘ask the courts of the 
country to sit in judgment between him and 
his maljigners.’ If in this he refers to me, as 
he seems to do, I have only to say that sucha 
course would have no terrors for me. Perhaps 
the speediest way to vindicate the truth, to 
purify the Church, and to stop public scandal 
would be to try the case, as it now stands, in a 
court where witnesses would be compelled to 
attend and be-held liable to the penalties of 
judicial perjury, and where euch tactics as Dr. 
Spear used in the trial before Presbytery would 


not be tolerated. 
“Henry J. VAN DY&KE,”’ 


GENERAL GARFIELD, in his response last 
week tothe delegation of Alabama Colored 
Republicans, that met him at Cleveland, said 
some things which the colored people of this 
country would do wellto remember. One is 
that, in respect to the matter of education and 
improvement, so as to be intelligent voters, 
and thereby remove the objection to their 
enjoyment of the right, they must very largely 
help themselves. It is the duty of the whites 
to aid them in the process; but an indispensa- 
ble condition of success is that they should be 
zealous and earnest in performing their part of 
the work. Another wise thing said by General 
Garfield was in these words: ‘‘ But don’t let 
anybody get up the race feeling among you to 
the extent of saying: ‘ We are a separate class, 
that are going to have separate privileges and 
separaterights.’ As I said on dnother occasion, 
don’t let anybody abuse you because you are 
black, and don’t let anybody nor let your- 
selves praise you because you are black, and 
certainly don’t bear wrongs because you are 
black.”” These are capital points of advice. 
The true theory is that colored men are to 
take care of themselves and attend to their 
own interests, just as other men are to do, 
and that they are not to have any special 
advantages or be subject to any special disad. 
vantages on account of color. They are a 
eonstiiuent part of the community, and, as 
such, are to share in all the privileges and 
immunities of citizenship. This is enough for 
them and enongh for anybody. It has been 
suggested that General Garfield should appoint 
Senator Bruce asa member of his Cabinet. 
The fact that the Senator is a colored man is 
no reason for doing so and no reason for not 
doing so. 


THE Morwons of Utah are indignant at the 
action of Governor Murray in refusing to give 
Mr. Cannon a certificate of his election as a 
delegate to Congres’ from that territory, and 
in giving the certificate to Mr. Campbell, the 
opposing candidate. There isno doubt that 
Mr. Cannon received a large majority of the 
votes cast at the last election. Governor 
Murray, however, takes the ground that he 
was not elected, notwithstanding this ma- 
jority, because, not being a citizen of the 
United States at the time, he was not eligible 
to the office, and hence that all the votes cast 
for him were mere nullities. Healso contends 
that Mr. Campbell, being eligible, was elected, 
although he received a much less number of 
votes than Mr. Cannon. The latter intends 
to bring the question before the next House 
of Representatives. We have no idea that the 
House will adopt Governor Murray’s construc- 
tion of the law, even if it shall come tothe 
conclusion that Mr. Cannon was not eligible 
to the office. The proper result from this 
fact, supposing it to be established, is that 
he was not elected. But it does not follow, by 
any means, that Mr. Campbell, who received 
but a minority of the votes, was elected. The 
courts have repeatedly decided that the failure 
of the people to elect the majority candidate, 
by reason of his non-eligibility, does not 
involve the election of the minority candidate, 
who is eligible. The rule of law in such cases 
is that neither candidate is elected, and this is 
the rule which the House of Representatives 
will undoubtedly apply. It does not pay to 
try to carry a moral point by an immoral trick. 


THE joint committee, appointed by the leg- 
islature of Maine to examine the returns and 
count the votes for governor reported that the 
whole number of votes cast for govenor was 
147,802; that Harris M. Plaisted had 73,713; 
Danie! F, Davis, 73,544; Joshua Nye, 306; 
William A. Joy, 124; Harrison M. Plaisted; 57; 








and Scattering, 55; and that Harris M. Plats 
ted, having received a plurality of all the 
votes cast, bas been duly elected as governor, 
Both houses of the legislature have adopted 
the report and declared Mr. Plaisted elected. 
This action contrasts very strikingly with that 
of the Fusionists last year, made up of Demo- 
crats and Greenbackers and headed by Govenot 
Garcelon, who triedto falsify the action of 
the people and steal the state government of 
Maine. Both houses of the legislature are 
this year Republican, and, had they chosen to 
avail themselves of technicalities, they might 
have secured the re-election of Governor 
Davis. There is no doubt that Mr, Plaisted 
had a plurality, though not an absolute 
majority of all the votes cast. This, however» 
would not have elected him if the legislature 
had decided that the plurality rule, recently 
adopted, is not operative at this election. It 
was a fair question whether an amendment to 
the constitution of the state, making a plural- 
ity of votes sufficient to elect and ratified at 
the same election, could be operative upon the 
results of that election. The legislature wisely 
chose not to raise this question, or any other 
technical point, and hence gave the oilice to 
Mr. Plaisted. 

Ir has been suggested by some newspapers’ 
and among the number by The Tribune, of 
this city, that it would be a good thing if 
Congress would enact a marriage law cover- 
ing the whole questton of marrige and divorce 
and making it applicable throughout the entire 
country. Such a law would cure the irreg 
ularities and conflicts that now grow out of 
the diversities in state statutes and to some 
extent in the decisions of state courts. The 
desirableness of some remedy for this evil is 
very obvious; but, until the people of the 
United States shall see fit to enlarge the powers 
of Cougress and authorize it to legislate in 
respect to the subject of marriage aud divorce 
in the several states, we are entirely clear that 
Congress cannot furnish the remedy. There 
is not a fragment in the Constitution of the 
United States that, either expressly or by im- 
plication, gives any such power to Congress. 
It should not thus legislate, however desirable 
the end, simply because it has no autbority for 
so doing. The Government of the United 
States, though supreme in its sphere, is limited 
to the powers granted to it, and cannot exceed 
this limit without becoming an usurper. We 
do not believe in doing evil that good may 
come, or violating the, Constitution for the 
sake of any beuefit to be gained thereby. 


AN ex-city auditor was recently tried in 
Cincinnati on the charge of embezzlement; 
and the jury, after being kept together for a 
long time, failed to agree, and hence no ver- 
dict was found. The jury stood eleven for 
acquittal from the commencement, and one 
for conviction. This single juror persisted in 
his position, against all the arguments of his 
associates. He declared that he would not 
budge an inch, and would stay out six mouths 
or six years, rather than consent to a verdict 
acguitting the accused. The overwhelming 
probability is that he took a wrong view of the 
evidence in the case, The fact that eleven 
men who had listened to the same evidence, 
and who, as is to be presumed, were equally 
conscientious, thought the accused innocent 
creates this probability. He, however, could 
not see through their eyes and would not sur- 
render his conviction to theirs. The judge 
at last consented to discharge the jury. Such 
a gase raises the question whether the una- 
pimity rule of the jury system is expedient for 
the ends of justice. We do not think that it is 
so, and do think that juries ought to be able to 
find verdicts under the majority rule— say two- 
thirds or three-fourths. The Court of Appeals 
of this state, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and the highest courts of all the 
states render their judgments by a simple ma- 
jority, even if it be not more than one. Leg- 
islatures pass laws in the same way. The 
people elect officers and ratify constitutions 
by majority votes. We see ro sufficient reason 
why the jury system should be tied down to 
absolute unanimity as the indispensable con- 
dition of a legal verdict. It more often defeats 
than serves the ends of public justice. 


----Gen. Joseph R. Hawley, the carret 
bagger from North Carolina, never has been 
mobbed in Connecticut, so far as we know, 
strange as it may seem, but has just been made 
a United States senator. It makes some 
difference which way a man carries his carpet- 
bag in this “free country.”’ If he go South— 
unless he leaves his principles behind him— 
he bas been sometimes rewarded with the 
contents of a shot gun, while if he goes North 
he is in danger of having a senatorship thrust 
into his carpet-bag. Hail Columbia! . 

..»-It is proper that a word further should 
be added, in reference to her descendants, to 
the interesting article under our “Hymn 
Notes’ about the author of the hymn ; 

“I love to steal a while away.” 


Her son referred to was S. R. Brown, D.D., 


& 


a 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











the distinguished missionary of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church in Japan, who translated the 
Bible into Japanese, and who died, greatly 
honored, only last year. Two of her grand- 
children, children of a sister of Dr. Brown, are 
now useful missionaries in Japan. 


.. Senator Logan has introduced a bill into 
the Senate authorizing the appointment of 
General Grant on the retired list, with the rank 
and full pay of General of the Army. This is 
in recognition of his eminent services to the 
country during the war. Such a tribute of re- 
spect ia not only well deserved, but would be 
cordially welcomed by the American people. 


.. The Indian Appropriation Bill, as reported 
in the House of Representatives, proposes to 
abolish the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
This Board, first origanized in 1569 and consist- 
ing of ten persons, appointed by the President, 
without compensation, has done a good service 
in respect to the Indians, We see no reason 
why it should not be continued. 

- The Sun, of this city, has hit upon a happy 
thought in publishing a daily list. of the ab 
sentees from the two houses of Congress. 
The people, by reading this list from day to 


day, will have an opportunity to observe the ° 


shameless extent to which absenteeism has 
become a practice among members of Congress, 


- The whole number of voters in Mississippi 
is set down at 198,000, and of this number 105,- 
OU0 are colored voters, who, with very few ex- 
ceptions, are Republicans. How happens it, 
then, that the Democrats carried the state at 
the last election by an overwelming majority? 
* The Mississippi plan” furnishes the answer. 
eeee Lhe Cincinnati Commercial advises Genere 
al Garfield, in the selection of bis Cabinet, not 
to surround himself with ‘“‘the professors of 
littleness.”’ This is good advice; yet the Com- 
mercial need have no feer on- this subject, 
General Garfleld knows his men too well to 
make any such mistake. 


. The Senate has before it a bill for punish- 
ing trampsin the District of Cohumbia. We 
hope the bill will becoune a law before the 4th 
of next March, so asto be in season for the 
tramping office-seekers that will crowd into 
Washington about at that time. 

. General Garficld has acted very wisely in 
adopting the doctrine of absolute non-interven- 
tion in respect to the question of senatorial 
elections. He has cares aud burdevs enough of 
his own to carry, without troubling himself 
with this subject 

.. Mr. Walker, the Superintendent of the 
Census, estimates that the population of the 
United States will in 1890 be about 64,467,000. 
Russia is now the only nation in Europe whose 
populatiou is equal to that of this country. 

.The leading editorial paragraph iv the 
London Times for Devember 31st would make 
about twenty of our brevier columns. 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known —_ Coe's Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 


Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





SEASONABLE INFORMATION. 


Wer have heretofore taken occasion to call the at 
tention of our readers to the merits of Madame Por- 
ter's Cough Balsam, and do 60 again, believing it to be 
what its proprietors claim for it. It is a remedy 
which has been long known and Is very generally and 
extensively used, partic —z" in New Gorn and the 
New England States, where it is kepton hand asa 
household remedy and where its virtuesare high] 
and justly prized. It ts pee uliarly adapted to chi 
dren, being véry palatable and free from nauseous 
taste, and, therefore, readily taken by them; and is at 
the same time one of the most efficacious remedies in 
use. It has maintained its high standard of excel- 
lence for over forty years, despite the many remedies 
which in the meantime have been extensively adver- 
tised in the public prints. It is not claimed of it that 
itisa cure for consumption, although even in the 
worst cases of that disease we hear that it affords re 
yy bot relief is all that can be expected.—Christian 
Advocate 





Barsour Brotuers’ THREADS are known the world 
over and are sold in every section of our own coun 
try. The increasing sales attest the undoubted worth 
of these gooas. Particular attention is directed to 
Barbour’s Irish Flax Thread for making Macrame 
Lace. Our lady readers will find this occupation a 


genuine pleasure. Indeed, the work ts as fashionable , 


as itis useful. This Thread is oor ecially manufac 
tured for this beautiful work, and is put up tn two 
pound red boxes and sold by all fanc y and dry goods 

ealers. An illustrated book. with full particulars 
and instructions, contains much tnteresting {nforma 
tion and will be sent by mail for twenty-five centa 
ze addressing Barbour Bros., 134 Church Street, this 





Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N .¥. —He pays 
the freight and still sells on trial 5-Ton Wagon Scales 
for $60. These are not a wood-lever humbug; but are 
all iron and steel, brass beam. No money asked till 
tested. Smaller scales at equally low prices. For 
free book address Jongs of Binghaniton, Binghamton, 
N.Y. 





THE popular dry goods house of Simpson, Crawford, 
@ Simpson are offering some unusual bargains this 
week. Ten thousand’; ards of Fancy Silks are being 
sold at prices so low as bring ahostof buyers. An 
inspection of these goods will be time well spent. 





WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag 
eee v and Ca e Hire, and stop ut 

rand Unien Hotel, ne nearly opposite Grand | Cow 
tral Depot. 350 elegant rooms reduced to §1 and up- 
by ag day. ee. ee supplied with 

e best. Horse Cars, Stages and vated Railroad 
to all Depots 


— 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


Tae Ztna Insurance Company, of astioré, = tte 
annual ocotoment, ay total sound asse’ 
gucunt oe sich fig 073.72, and a net ot sus 0 of 
92. Agures » should satisfy bot iin or ga 7 
attract many new friends and 


The on klin Fire Insurance Company, of Philadel. 
phia, one of the oldest (born in 1829) and soundest 


assets January Ist, 1881, amounting to $8,210,557.89, 
and a net our lus of i 9068.31.98. A well managed, 


The January stateme nt of the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company reflects great credit on its present able 
management, Its tota f available assets amount AN 
$3. _ 879.47, with outetanding claims of only $12 

It intends its complacent stockholde Soehall 
avy a happy new year, by giving them a January 
“starter” in the shape of a ton per cent, dividend 

€ statement of the Travellers (life and accident) 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, printed elaewhere, 
shows continued prosperity. Its total assets now 
amount to the handsome sum of §5,519,194.23, all rep- 
resented by cash or good solid securities. Its net 
surplus, after reserving an ample sum to cover all 
reported losses and ocatingent claims for reinsur- 
ance, etc., is $1,467,600 

The fifty fifth’ posta 9 statement of the Pennsylvania 
Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. a iven to 
the public through our columns. The ex t shows 
assets of $2,131.088.71, represented by pm bongs. 
etc. of high character, including more than hal 
million in Governments. 

The Home Insurance Company, of New York, re 
ports the following attractive figures in theirnew state. 
ment, published elsewhere. Total cash assets, $6,860,- 

14, and a net surplus of $1,639,245.08. They pay, 
ar usual, asemtannual dividend of five per cent. (an 
old habit of that excellent institution), while they are 
steadily increasing the volume of their business. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


Mistno history is opening a new chapter. The 
Union Investment an Promoting Co, of New York 
is organized to promote and se paying 
properties and securities, including dividend. ovine 
mines. The capital of every mining company organ- 
ized by the U.IL. and P. Co. will be based upon the 
actual net annual product of the mine, and among 
experienced mining men, thé cash value of a mine 
varies from two tofour years’ net production. The 
mining kings of California buy at less than “two 
years’ purchase’ as often as at more. Scarcely one 
In a thousand of the mining properties offered to the 
public at the Eastare mines. They are oouly geen 
and are of doubtful value as prospects ot Until a 
mine ts fully opened and is making ite daily returns 
of ore can the value be fixed and the property be 
capitalized upon a paying basis. The first company 
offered to the public by the U. L and P. Co. fa the 
Gold Gravel Hydraulic Co, of New York, the proper 
ties of which are located in Plumas and Sierra Coun- 
ties, California. This gravel, it is stated, has paid 
largely fo for Bs and the company owns territory 
enoug y for a century more. Nearly all the 
gene San California has come from the pincer: min- 

ng or gravel-washing, and where hydraulic power 
is used by organized capital the profits have been 
eminently satisfactory. Capitalized at present value 
there are no investments that pay so largely, when 
selected with proper care, as mining investments. 


FLORIDA. 


Tue very interesting descriptive circular of the vil- 
lage of De Land, Florida, which has attracted the at- 
tention of our readers in some of our recent issues, 
and which will be found fn this number, describes a 
situation which, for salubrious climate and Loonvent- 
ent sityation, ennnes well be surpassed. e learn 
farther from } De Land, who is a a ‘known 
gentleman J ta nteresta in Central New York 
State, that since the circular was written for g*neral 
informatton, some time ago, Telephoniec communica- 
tion has been placed in the town ; several large stores 
and some handsome residences have been erected ; 
a railroad, which is soon to be extended further, now 
connects De Land Landing on the St. John’s River with 
the village; and the latter 's being a! settled by 
the best class of Northern people. Thisis now the 
home of the Florida Agriculturaltst,which was former- 
ly published at Jacksonville, a neat ‘eight page publica- 
tion, long and favorable known e can say, tn clos- 
ing, ‘that the description of this place is not over- 
wrougns, ascan be judged by the strict adherence to 
facta in the ctreular; and it will repay those of our 
readers who go South during the winters or destre to 
invest in Florida lands to learn what further particu 
lars Mr. H. A. De Land hasto communicate. His ad- 
dress is at Fairport rt, N. Y. 











BarLow’'s INDIGO BLUE.—Best A ae BLUE 

and most l\beral measure. ’ R, Pro- 

prietor, 283 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
rr 


Easy shoes, of superior quality, for ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. Established 
1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostyation, and all 
forms of general debility relieved by taking Mens- 
MAN'S PEPTONIZED BEEF TONIC, the only preparation of 
beef containing its entire nutritious properties. It ts 
nota mere stimulant, like the extracts of beef; but 
contains blood-making, force-generating, and life-sus- 
taining properties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled 
eonditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nervous 

rostration, overwork, or acute dlssnase, particularly 
f resulting | from pulmonary come laints. CASWELL, 
Hazarp & Co., Proprietors, New York. Sold by ali 
druggists. 


A NEW METHOD IN MEDICINE. 

By this new method every sick person can geta 
gee kage “of the dry vegetable compound, Kidney- 

ort, and prepare for themselves six quarts of medi- 
cine. Ittsaspecific cnre for Kidney Diseases, Liver 
Complaint, Constipation, and Piles, and a grand tonic 
for females. 


KNAPP’S THROAT C URE 


acts directly on the organs of the voice. It affords 
quick relief in cases of hoarseness, inflammation, ecc., 
and facilitates clear and distinct enunciation, wieh- 
out weariness. 85 cents. Druggists, or E. A. OLDs 
100 Fulton Street, New York. 








THE prescription of a celebrated phy sictan, who has 
made a lifetime study of colds and co ~ is for sale 
at every drug store. The phy: sician is . Browning 
and the prescription C, & C. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Awarded First Premium at Ameri- 
can Institute, 1880. 


HIE] CIKIERS’ 
PIE|R |FIEIC|T| 
BIAIKHTINIC| | 
PIOIWIDIEIR| | 


TS MADE FROM PURE GRAPE TARTAR. IT IS 
PERFECTLY HEALTHFUL, AND ITS BAK- 
ING QUALITIES CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 

For Sale by all Grocers. 
GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 203 CHERRY ST., N. Y. 
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For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 














Weekly Market Review, 


(For the week ending Friday, January 14th, 1881.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice......11 , 
Santos, Choice to Best...... coeneonell 13 
i vthercehorsaets ane enemeneend 
Dithenisbasensbateadeckeaaaste a8 (@254 
I a cic ewndnkinicbenineneal 13 @i7 
i avigkaicisunbinaabebeaes .--14 @16 
TEA. 
sss anaie wen eer cccoseete o 
Young Hyson. ene ee > niaeeaweeae 23 @70 
English Breakfast............00..00. 20 @7 
UncoloredJapan.......... cccccccees GUD 
|” Er a aren 18 @75 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba ........... 78@ 8 
Harp.—Cut Loaf............ neneueees K yt 
Crashed.......... eencccescoce MED 
Powdered..... cccevccccccces LORMIOZ 
oii arcs verensinesces soos DR@ OF 
Waire.—Standard A, Grocers’........ 94@ 
Steam Refined A...... ees | 
Re cooces GHD 
YeL_ow.—Coffee C......... salacafaie oat ee i 8 
Brown...... esccevocccccocs GED FT 
MOLASSES. 
Cusa, Grocery Grades ............. +23 @32 
“ Boiling Grades............. oes. 33 
New ORLEANS, New Crop, Fancy......58 @60 
«Choice... ..56 @58 
SyYRvpPs, good to Sen Rebessoveevseseses 32 @40 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new)....per - -8 50 @ 5 Th 
Grand Bank Cod... .......ccccecs 375 @ 4 00 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass rat acai -- 15 00 @18 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......... 6 00 @ 7 00 
Mackerel, No 3, Mass.......... 400 @ 4 50 
Herring, Scaled.... ...per box.— 16 @— 20 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands.......... -per bush. 30@ 33 
——— eee 21a@ 23 
Liverpool,Ground (200 Ibs. ee 7@ 7% 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s......... — —(@$2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s...... --— —@ 2 40 
Liverpool, Fine, Phenix.......... — —(@ 2 % 


Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s.... 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands.... 
aaa ania iprnecneinne 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 55} cents for Pot 
and 53@64 for Pearl. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 


$1 20@ 1 25 
95@ 1 00 


FLOUR: 

Sour Extras... .ccccccese $3 50 (@ 83 80 
?, ae cocccccccccese BLOW 83H 

Superfine... coccccceee SHIO@ 3% 
State Extra Brands..... - 428@ 435 
State Fancy Brands....... 440@ 450 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 425 @ 4 35 
Minnesota Clear.......... 480 @ 585 
Minnesota Straight........ 540 « 6 65 
Minnesota Patents........ 620 @ 7 85 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 410 @ 460 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 445 @ 4 60 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O., Mich. 5 00 @ 5 10 
Ohio, Ind., and fil. Super. 340 @ 3 70 
O. Red Hoop Ex. ars zg) 4W@ 460 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 5 00 @ 5 20 
Double Extras, Ohio, ‘Ind. 5 2% @ 550 
St. Loufs Single Extras... 500@ 5 2 
St. Louts Double Extras.. 525 @ 5 40 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 550 @ 5 75 
Genessee Extra Brands... 500 @ 5 20 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 640 @ 8 00 
White Wheat, Michigan... 509 @ 5 20 
City Mills, for West Indies 523@ 535 
City Mills. for Europe.. 420@ 500 

SOUTHERN FLovr: 
0 - $3 10 @ 83 45 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 345 @ 870 
Richmond . thebtowtness ara eae 

Rye Four: 
GB ccscceece cccccscccce GO OU @ $5 3S 
Pennsylvania ............. 500 @ 530 


Corn MEAL: 

Western. .....sccccccccess $2 50 @ $3 15 

PIERS cvccccccccesss _—s-= 

Prize Medal .. 

MILL FEED.—Sales 170 tons at the fol- 

lowing quotations: 40-lb., $16.50@$17.50; 
60 Ib., $16.50@$17.50; 80-lb., $19; 100-Ib., 
$20@$21; Sharps, $20@ $22, Rye Feed, 
$17; Oil Meal, $33; Linseed Meal, $30@ 
$41, Barley Meal, $19@$21. 





GRAIN. 
Waeat 
Ee eee $1 10 @ $1 19 
Geteeee, We. Bice cccces os 14@ 115 
ere 1 164@ 1 24 
Milwaukee, Spring ....... 110@ 117 
 eeeeererrorer ery er 10e @ 113 
CoRN 
Mixed, old eseceees — 58 @— — 
= ROW .cccccccccceece __ — 57 
Ungraded. .... rer » f 
oa as wees cebinaie -_ os 





White .... hienvenen Terre — 4 @— 50 
Chicago .....-... eeceseceee — 4 @ 
New York... ceseceeee — 434@— 444 
Ungraded, mixed.......... — 0 @ 46 
Ungraded, White.......... — 4 @— 

YE. 
DD secs waeconenin -. «- $1 01 @$1 02 

OR ic ccescccccces — 7 

BEANs: 
Mediums........ oueseeeeees - 170 — 
IIE cicghe nachauna cococee 1 @ ccs 
iiss «se. sence sceeeeees 1 75 @— — 
White Kidney ...... neomnese 190 @ 200 
ERR LES 16 @— — 

~— Bleck Saenteaunaiatns seceeccoscse EP OQUS 
— 1880, ® bush......... 165 @ 1 70 
Southern Black Eye, @ 2 

— See 190 @ 200 
Canada, in bulk, ® bush....— 8 @— 8 
PROVISIONS. 

Pork : 
Mess, New.............--.§14 00 @814 50 
Mess, Old 3 00 @ 13 50 
Extra 50 @ 11 00 
Prime Mess... ... 00 @ 12 00 
Family.........2+++++es+00 18 3 @ 14 50 





[January 20, 1881. 


——__— 














Baoon : 
Short Clear.... .......00. $7 75 @ $8 00 
Long Clear 750@ 760 
Short Rib. 77 @ 800 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hames .............. — 9 @— 10 
Smoked Shoniders .......... — 5ila— 6 
Smoked Strips..... cocorcove 10 (@— 11 


CATTLE MARKET.—Poor to common 
Steers sold at 74@8 cents per lb., to dress 
55 Ibs.; ordinary to medium, 8}@ 94 cents; 
fait to’ good, 94@10# cents; and prime, 11 
@11} cents. Milch Cows at $30@$55 each. 
Calves at 24@3} cents per Ib. for Grassers 
and 53@8} cents for Veal. Sheep and 
Lambs,—5@6} cents per Ib. for ordinary 
to prime Sheep; 64@6% cents for extra 
Wethers; and common to extra Lambs, 
5i@7% cents, Hogs at $4.85@$5.20 per 100 
Ibs. The receipts for the week have been 
13,440 Beef Cattle, 165 Cows, 1,050 Calves, 
32,153 Sheep, 40,592 Swine; and exports 
298 Cattle, 5,066 qrs. Beef, 1,729 carcasses 
Mutton, and 1,394 Hogs. 


— 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER. 


State, Creamery, fair to choice ........30 @?4 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..25 (@28 


State, tas, GAOL... cc cescvececscsce 22 (24 
Western, Dals7Pieice to fancy....... 20 (425 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.......18 (@20 
Western Factory, common............ 14 @15 
Rolls, choice...... a6ieweedhee ceccceces 20 (21 
Rolls, fair to good.. rer Le TL 
CHEESE. 
State, Factety, (AMCF...0ccecccsecoces 133. a@— 
State, Factory, goodtofine...........- 13 (@13} 
Western, Factory, Ce asacvnssnecan 12313 
Western, Factory, fairto prime..... 11 @124 
EGGS 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 39 “40 
State and Pennsylvania. ............. 36 (37 


Western and Canadian......7........ 33 (@36 
Limed, State and Western............ 29 (30 





LARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs............-$9 024@ 9 10 
City CEOs soccdocseccesosoccoe a a@— — 
Ee ee = ee ere a 5 @9 50 
DRESSED POUL TRY. 
TONNE. oc caincscsncdegssvessacersets 13 @l4 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia........ 14 ers 
sé - ON . -- 11 @13 
Fowls, dry-picked, prime.............. 19 (12 
WIG sos 6in re oxcsovessengeeens 10 (all 
* State and Western..... cc. 8@9 
IR vnaicetcvecacncesessucvee eeoeeell @I4 
POTATOES 
Peerless... ....cc-ccccee per bbl. - 50 (@¥2 00 
Batty HOSP ..-.00000000+ au 0) @ 2% 
“VEG ETABL ES. 
Russie Termips.....<.cccccceceeses — Tas 00 
New Beets......... seeoesesesoves $1) WOM 15 
New Carrots. ... .ccccccrecccceccs 1 00@ T 25 
Onions, Western.......... cocoee- 30%@ 8 SO 
CU, Bic cecscsexcees Socaeate 8 50m 3 75 
I co cccerdecssc0cces 3 50@ 8 75 
Se, WNC x dteseviongs cesses 5 Wm 5 WO 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC GREEN 
Apples, per URE ....n0-.cccces seen oa T5H@ES2 5 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl... 6 (a 8 00 
Cranberries, Jersey, per box...... 1 %5@ 2 3 
DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State................- 5 «7 
Peaches, Peeled........ Kx ft 
Peaches, Unpeeled.............-..-+- 6 @ TT 
Blackberries........ 749 
Plums...... erence eee ld 19 
SE iivancenteecénetespnoressacs (422 


SEEDS.—We quote Prime Western 72@ 
8 cents; Choice, 9 cents; and Extra Choice, 
94 cents. New York State, 10@104 cents 
for Choice and Extra Choice. Timothy 
dull and nominally quoted $2.75@$2.85. 
Domestic Flaxseed’ steady at $1.40, pure 
basis. Calcutta Linseed, $2.05. 

HAY.—We quote Shipping, $1.05@1.10; 
Prime Timothy, $1.20@$1.30; Medium, 
$1.15@ $1.20; Salt, 65@70 cents; and Clover, 
95@$1. Straw is in active demand. We 

uote Oat 80@90 cents; Long Rye, $1.25@ 

1.80; Short do., $1@$1.05. 

a 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
er Ton, 

».70p.e. 8 00 @70 00 
3.40 “ 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 


Guano,Peruy’ n, rectified, § 


errr ee --52 00 @54 00 
a. Bros. Standard Superphe 8- 

phate of Lime............ 37 00 @40 00 

Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bon2.32 00 @35 00 

Bone Flour ........ 36 00 @39 00 

“ Bone Meal........ .34 00 36 50 

« Ground Bone... ....31 00 @33 50 

“ Crescent Bone..... 27 50 @30 00 


Hamestead a? Ey 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 


¢Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load..........- 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 45 00 
Bone, ground tine, average...... — — @29 00 
« “dissolved, high grade......— — (27 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 9 00 @11 50 
Plaster, per ton (2, 000 Ibs.)...... 750 @8 00 
Muriate = Potash (80 p. c.), per 
I cnananihanawegenéin wd — @ @170 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 1001bs. 3 373 @ 400 
Dried Blood, per unit........... —— @3 37 
Chas. H. Norta & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer............. 35 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Sepugnee 
phate, per 2,000 lbs......... 35 00 
Baugh’s Twenty. “five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 lb:......... 25 00- 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone . 
oni Ch eogpeepeees 35 00 
ugh’s Export Bone, per 
Biticekan = tami tes 4 eeeeeeee 31 00@33 00 
Quaker City Phosphate..... «++. 35 COW@28 00 


Allen’s Phosphate eccesceces 3D UGS 00 





Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00@48 00 
Sulphate Ammonia............. 400@ 412 
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Financial, 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 





Messrs. Fish & Hatcn, well known 
bankers of this city. have just published a 
beautiful pamphlet of more than one hup- 
dred pages, entitled ‘‘ Memoranda Concern- 
ing Government Bonds,” which should be 
in the hands of every bank officer, capital- 
ist, and investor in the country. The 
information therein furnished embraces 
every important point and topic of interest 
to holders of or dealers in our national and 
other securities. A year’s education in any 
banking house in New York would not 
impart more practical financial knowledge 
than this pamphlet contains. We invite 
special attention to its rich table of con- 
teuts: 

Part L—GovVERNMENT BONDS. ~ 


Page. 
CHAPTER I.—GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. ....0-0000% 9 
CHAPTER II.—Covcpon BONDS......-.-.seeeeeeeees o* 13 
CHAPTER ITII.—REGISTERED BONDS. .......--+++++8 - 16 
CHAPTER IV.—INTEREST ON REGISTERED BONDS.... 24 
CHAPTER V.—QUOTATIONS........c.cecceceecereeeees 27 
CHAPTER V1.—RartTEs OF INTEREST AND DENOMINA- 
TODD. c ccccnccces coccscccccsocsscce 29 
CHAPTER VIUI.—AMOUNTS OUTSTANDING, WHEN Pay- 
MBE ee ciincovctsqeccsucovesescesoes 80 
CHAPTER VIII.—TerMs OF PAYMENT.........+-+000+ 33 
CHAPTER IX.—EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION......... 38 
CHAPTER X.—REDEMPTION IN GOLD COIN.........-- 40 


Part I].—DIrecTions FOR BuYING AND SELLING SE- 
CURITIES IN THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
CHAPTER I.—THE STOcK EXCHANGE..........00++++ 43 
CHAPTFR IIl.—TRE ST0cK BROKER............-00000+ 47 
CHAPTER IIL—THE PROPER AND REGULARCHARGES 49 
CHAPTER IV.—RULES aS TO THE DELIVERY OF SE- 
COED... cc csece<e 
CHAPTRR V.—Crasses OF SECURITIES DEALT IN.... 58 
GLOSSARY OF TERMS AND PHRASES USED IN WALL 
STREET. 


Part IT!I.—PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 1830-80. 
Part IV.—GOLD AND SILVER STATISTICS. 


In chapter first we have memoranda and 
general considerations concerning Govern- 
ment Bonds. Although the various issues 
of Government Bonds are quoted and dealt 
in at the Stock Exchange, the principal 
transactions take place in the offices of the 
large dealers, who make a specialty of deal- 
ing in them and with whom parties desiring 
to buy or sell may transact the business 
direct, either in person or through a broker, 
the dealers being ordinarily prepared to buy 
and sell in large or smal! amounts at the 
current quotations. 

This mode of dealing greatly facilitates 
transactions in Government Bonds and 
adds to their desirability and convenience 
for investment, as it enables the investor to 
purchase the bonds for immediate delivery, 
or to convert them into money at once, and 
also to ascertain, before he buys or sells, 
just what price he must pay or wi!l receive, 
instead of taking the chances of an order to 
buy or sell at the markct prices or at a 
fixed limit at the Stock Exchange. 

The difference between the prices at 
which the dealer is prepared to buy or sell 
the more active bonds, on a steady market, 
is usually one-cighth of one per cent., with 
occasionally wider variations. 

Of all the different issues of Government 
Bonds now outstanding there are both 
coupon and registered bonds, except cf the 
Currency Sixes, issued in aid of the Pacific 
Railroad, which are all registered bonds, 
and the Oregon War Loan, which are all 
coupon bonds. 

Coupon bonds at times sell higher than 
registered bonds of the same issue, the 
difference in price in their favor occurring, 
for the most part, when United States 
Bonds are in demand in European markets, 
and for the reason that registered bonds are 
not taken for the English and German 
markets, except to a very limited extent. 

When bonds are not being sent abroad, 
and the demand is for home investment ex- 
clusively, the price of the registered bonds 
approximates more nearly, or becomes 
equai to ora little higher than that of the 
coupon bonds. 

Registered bonds rarely sell more than 
one-cichth of one per cent. higher than 
coupon bonds, for the reason that the latter 
car always be converted into the former at 
the bare cost of forwarding them to the 
Treasury Department for that purpose, ~ 

The Oregon War Loan Bondsderive their 
name from the fact that they were issued to 
mect the expenses of the Indian War in 
Oregon. They are dated in 1861 and pay- 
able in 1881. Although they are coupon 
bonds, tu<y are made payable to éertain 
Pactses or ther assigns, and, therefore, re- 





quire the endorsement of the payees, prop- 
erly acknowledged, to render them nego. 
tiable. These are the only coupon bonds 
that are not payable to the bearer. 

The Currency Sixes derive their name 
from the fact that the interesi on them is 
made payable in ‘‘ United States Treasury 
notes or any other money or currency which 
the United States have or shall declare law- 
ful money and a legal tender.” 

All the other issues of bonds derive the 
names by which they are known from the 
rates of interest which they bear, or from 
the dates at which they are payable or 
redeemable, or from both. 

All the issues of United States Bonds now 
outstanding, except the Currency Sixes, are 
payable in coin, either by the express terms 
of the Acts under which they are issued or 
by the pledge of the faith of the United 
States in the ‘* Public Credit Act” of March 
18th, 1869. 

The Currency Sixes, having fixed periods 
to run of from fifteen to nineteen years, with 
no option on the part of the Government to 
call therm in before maturity, are, for this 
reason, desirable for long investment for 
Savings Banks, estates, trust funds, and 
banking purposes. 

As the option to redeem the Fives of 1881 
and the Sixes of 1881 will mature within 
the next six months, after which they will 
be called in as rapidly as a new funding 
loan can be disposed of, no certain calcula- 
tion can be made upon the life of these 
bonds beyond that time. 

The Four-and-a-half per cents., having 
still ten years to run, and the Four-per- 
cents., having twenty-six years to run, must 
be considered as the most desirable for per- 
manent investment of any of the issues now 
outstanding, and will, doubtless, attract the 
larger part of such investments, until a new 
funding loan shall be authorized by Con- 
gress. 

The indications seem to be at this time 
that the next loan authorized for this pur- 
pose will be a three-per-cent. bond, having 
thirty to fifty years to run, with other 
features calculated to render it desirable for 
permanent or long investments. 

Chapter secord refers particularly to 
coupon bonds. 

Coupon bonds, being payable to bearer, 
pass by delivery without assignment, and 
are, therefore, more convenient for sale and 
delivery than registered bonds, which must 
be assigned by the party in whose name 
they are registered. The interest coupons 
being also payable to the bearer upon pres- 
entation at any Sub-Treasury of the United 
States, the holder of coupon bonds may 
collect his interest without the necessity of 
personal identification. A 

For these reasons, the coupon bonds are 
preferred for temporary investment by 
parties who may wish to sell them within a 
short time, and by those who desire to 
avoid the trouble attending the collection 
of the interest on registered bonds and the 
executing and acknowledging of an assign- 
ment in case of sale, and who have satisfac- 
tory facilities for the safe keeping of their 
securities. 

The courts have decided that a coupon 
bond, payable to bearer, is good in the hand 
of an innocent and bona-fide holder, who 
acquires it by honest purchase at a fair 
market price, without knowledge that it 
has been fraudulently obtained by any 
previous holder, even though the bond may 
have been lost by or stolen from another 
party. The recovery of lost or stolen 
coupon bonds is, therefore, attended with 
great difficulty, and can rarely be accom- 
plished unless they are found in the hands 
of the thief or his accomplice, or of some 
person who has obtained possession of 
them by fraud, or under circumstances 
which will convict him of knowledge or 
suspicion of fraud on the part of those from 
whom he received them. 

The fact that lost or stolen coupon bonds 
have been advertised by their numbers will 
not invalidate the title of an innocent 
holder, as it cannot be held that every pur- 
chaser of a bond is bound to have knowl- 
edge of all such notices or advertisements. 

The Treasury Department does not now 
attempt to caveat or stop payment of lost 
or stolen coupon bonds or coupons, or to 
assume any responsibility in deciding ques- 
tions of disputed ownership, but recognizes 
only the bearer as entitled to payment. 








The difficulty of holding coupon bonds 
with sufety by parties not provided with 
burglar-proof safes or vaults of their own 
has been, to a considerable extent, removed 
by the establishment of ‘‘ Safe Deposit Com- 
panies,” who undertake, for a moderate 
compensation, the custody of securities, 
under the most favorable conditions for 
securing absolute safety. 

As a general rule, the smaller denomin.- 
ations of coupon bonds (50s and 100s) 
cannot be bought or sold at as close quot- 
ations as the larger denominations (500s 
and 1,000s), 

The difference between the buying and 
selling prices is also wider in the case of 
the smaller denominations. 

Parties out of the city ordering small 
bonds, or forwarding them for sale, should 
bear these facts in mind, and should not 
be surprised or disappoirted if the returns 
show considerable variation from the mar- 
ket prices as quoted in the daily papers, 
which are usully given for the larger de- 
nominations only. 

Coupon bonds may be converted into 
registered bonds of the same issue, at the 
Treasury Department jn Washington; but 
there is no provision of law for converting 
registered bonds into coupon bonds. 

Coupon bonds forwarded to the Treasury 
Department for conversion into registered 
bonds should be addressed to ‘‘ The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C.” 

Chapter three treats on registered bonds. 
Registered bonds are issued without interest 
coupons, and are filled up in the name of 
the registered owner, payable to him or his 
assigns. They are registered on the books 
of the Treasury Department in the name 
of the party to whom they are filled up, 
and are not available to any other person 
until properly assigned or transferred by 
the registered owner. 


LO8T—STOLEN— DESTROYED, 


If registered bonds are lost or stolen, 
payment may be stopped by notifying the 
Treasury Department at Washington, when 
they will not be transferred or redeemed 
except on the order of the rightful owner. 
If destroyed by fire or otherwise, dupli- 
cates will he issued to the registered owner 
upon satisfactory proof of destruction 
being furnished to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, accompanied, when required, by a 
suitable bond of indemnity.* 

For the foregoing reasons, registered 
bonds afford greater security in case of loss, 
theft, or destruction than coupon bonds and 
are, therefore, preferable for long or perma- 
nent investment, and for investors who have 
not the proper facilities for the safe keeping 
of coupon bonds, 


* The text of the several acts concerning lost and 
destroyed bonds fs as follows : 

REVISED STATUTES OF THE UNITED STATES, SECTION 
8702, p. 731.—Whenever it appears to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, by clear and unequivocal proof, that 
any interest-bearing bond of the United States has, 
without bad faith on the part of the owner, been de- 
stroyed wholly or in part, or so defaced as to impair 
its value to the’ owner, and such bond is identified by 
number and description, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall, under such regulations and with such re- 
strictions as to time and retention for security or 
otherwise as he may prescribe, issue a duplicate 
thereof, having the same time to run, bearing like in- 
terest as the bond so proved to have been destroyed 
or defaced, and so marked as to show the original 
number of the bond destroyed and the date thereof. 
But when such destroyed or defaced bonds appear to 
have been of such a class or series as has been or may» 
before such application, be called in for redemption, 
instead of issuing duplicates therefor, they shall be 
paid, with such interest only as would have been paid 
if they had been p ted in d with such 
call. 

Sec. 3708.—The owner of such destroyed or defaced 
bond shall surrender the same, or so much thereof as 
may remain, and shall file in the Treasury a bond in a 
penal sum of double the tot thed yed or 
defaced bond, and the interest which would accrue 
thereon until the principal becomes due and payable, 
with two good and sufficient sureties, residents of the 
United States, to be approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with condition to indemnify and save 
harmless the United States from any claim on such 
destroyed or defaced bond. 

Sec. 3704.—Whenever it is proved tothe Secretary 
of the Treasury, by clear and satisfactory evidence, 
that any duly registered bond of the United States, 
bearing interest, issued for valuabl ideration in 
pursuance of law. has been lost or destroyed, so that 
the same is not held by any person as his own prop- 
erty,the Secretary shall issue a duplicate of such 
registered bond, of like amount, and bearing like in- 
terest, and marked in the like manner as the bond so 
proved to be lost or destroyed. 

Sec. 3705.—The owner of such missing bond shall 
first file in the Treasury a bond in a penal sum equal 
to the amount of such missing bond, and the tnterest 
whieh would accrue thereon until the principal 
thereof becomes due and payable, with two good apd 
sufficient securities, residents of the United States, to 














States from any claim because of the lost or destroyed 
bond. 
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ASSIGNMENT. 


Registered bonds are transferable wn the 
books of the Treasury Department at Wash. 
ington, when forwarded there with a proper 
assignment filled up and executed, in accord- 
ance with a form printed on the back of the 
bonds. When a transfer is made, the old 
bond is canceled, and a new one issued iu 
the name of the party to whom it has Deen 
transferred. 

When registered bonds are sold, the assign- 
ment on the back should be executed by 
the party to whom the bond is issued, with 
his initials and the spelling of his name 
precisely as they are in the body of the 
bond. The difference of a single letterin the 
spelling of the name will prevent the trans- 
fer of the bond at Washington, and often 
causes much trouble nnd expense in getting 
the necessary correction made. 

The assignment must be acknowledged 
before an official of some one of the several 
classes named in a note which is printed on 
the back of each bond, and when the seal 
of the attesting official is required, as in 
case of a notary public, consul, or officer of 
a national bank, the seal must in all cases 
be distinctly embossed or stamped in the 
paper of the bond. The omission of the 
seal, or stamping the seal in ink, or with 
wax ora wafer, on the surface of the paper, 
or stamping it with an imperfect and illegible 
impression, will cause the transfer of the 
bond to be rejected at the Treasury Depart- 
ment until the defect is remedied. 

When about to assign a registered bond, 
the holder should read carefully the note 
printed on the back, and follow literally the 
directions there given. 

Much inconvenience is frequently in- 
curred from the failure of parties assigning 
registered bonds to notice that an acknowl- 
edgment before a notary public, which is 
accepted by the Treasury Department in 
the case of all other issues, is not accepted 
in the case of the funded loans—viz., the 
Five per cents; the Four-and-a-half per cents, 
and the Four per cents; while, on the other 
hand, an acknowledgment before the 
president or cashier of a national bank, 
accompanied with the seal of the bank, will 
answer in the case of all the issues. 

In assigning registered bonds for sale in 
the market. the space for the assignee’s 
name should be left blank, to be filled up by 
the purchaser or future owner of the bond 
with the name of the person to whom it is 
to be transferred. 

Registered bonds, properly assigned in 
this form, with the assignment duly 
acknowledged, pass by delivery among 
dealers and brokers and parties known to 
each other; but should not be received from 
strangers without proper identification and 
satisfactory evidence of the genuineness of 
the assignment and attestation, as both are 
sometimes forged. 

Assignment by mark (+) must be before 
two witnesses, in addition to the regular 
acknowledgment required. 

Purchasers of registered bonds, assigned 
as above, may hold and resell them in that 
form, or forward them to the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington, for transfer to 
their own name, as they may prefer. If 
it is intended to resell them prior to 
the closing of the transfer books for 
the next payment of interest, the trouble 
of fowarding them for transfer, and re- 
assigning them when sold, may be avoided 
by holding them in that form; but it should 
be borne in mind that the risk in case of 
loss and the necessity for safe keeping are 
nearly as great in case of a rezistered bond 
assigned in blank asin that of acoupon bond 
payable to bearer. 

is risk may, in great part, be avoided 
by parties desiring to hold the bouds for re- 
sale, without the trouble of forwarding 
them to Washington for transfer, by filling 
in their names as assignees in the assign- 
ment, instead of leaving it in blank; and 
the bonds can then be resold by writing out, 
and executing and acknowledging in proper 
form, a second assignment on the back of 
the same bond, in the blank space left for 
that purpose atoneend. . : 

Purchasers of registered bonds intending 
or expecting to hold them over the next 
semi-annual payment of interest should in 
all cases forward them to Washington for 
transfer to their own names betore the 
closing of the transfer books prior to the 

yment of the interest. Otherwise, the 
interest will be payable to the previous 
owner, in whose name the body of the bond 
is filled up, and can only be obtained b 
the present owner through him. The col- 

lection of the interest under these circum. 
stances is often attended with much diffi- 
culty and embarrassment, snd sometimes, 
from inability to find the former owner, is 
impossible. 

The above will give our readers a very 
good idea of the practical value of this 
pamphlet. We mey decide to print further 
extracts from this valuable work. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


HOSIERY. 


Special importation of Haut Novelties in 
French and English Silk Hose, suitable for 
Balls, Receptions, and Parties—viz., Plain 
and Ribbed Solid Colors, Richly Embroid- 
ered, Sandal Lace, Brodequins, Dentelles, 
Jardiniers, etc., etc. 
Also 

New Combinations of Sapphire and Gold 
in Gentlemen’s Silk Half Hose for Evening 
Dress. 


BROADWAY & 19% ST, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


LINENS. 


Have opened a fine selection of House 
hold and Family Linens—viz., Table 
Damask, Table Cloths, Napkins and Doy- 
lies tn Sets, Sheetings, Pillow-Case Linens, 
Lunch Cloths, Towels and Towelings, 
ete., ete. Foreign and Domestic White 
Goods in every variety. 

Also 
their Spring Importation of Hamburg, 
Nainsook, and Swiss EmbroWWeries in Edg- 
fngs and lusertings to match, and the same 
fabrics iu 3¢ and yard wide, suitable for 
Weists and Children’s Dresses, etc. 


BROADWAY & {9th ST. 


Financial, 


A WORD ON REFUNDING. 


Ir Congress proposes to provide for a short- 
time three-per-cent. refunding bond, say 
redeemable at the pleasure of the Govern- 











ment in five years and payable in ten years, 
and to make this bond exclusively the bank- 
ing bond of aU the national banks, and at the 
same time tax these banks one per cent. 
on their circulation, and expects that this 
bond will be taken by the market at par, 
and thus expects to obtain the funds with 
which to redeem the outstanding five and 
six-per-cent. bonds that are either now or 
will be redeemable afterthe 1st of next 
July—yes, if Congress proposes and expects 
all this, then we take the liberty of saying 
that a more stupid Congress was never 
assembled. The law may be passed; but 
it will be a failure to attain its end, with 
the inevitableness of fate. 

The simple truth is that the sale of be- 
tween six and seven hundred millions of 
three-per-cent. bonds at par is possible only 
under the most advantageous conditions. 
Such a huge reduction of interest from 
what has been the usual rate in this country 
must have its compensations, or the market 
will not take the bond, for the simple reason 
that capitalists gan find better investments. 
Ove of these compensatians is to be found 
in the length of time that the bond is to 
run, and this should not be less than twenty 
years. Another compensation is the free- 
dom of the bond from all taxation, and 
this should be secured in the law. Another 
compensation is in the medium of payment, 
and this should be in gold coin of the pres- 
ent standard value. And if the national 
banks are expected to become purchasers 
of the bond, as the basis of their circulation, 
then an indispensable compensation is the 
repeal of the one per cent. on their circula, 
tion; and this repeal should be incorporated 
into the law requiring them to use this 
hond for guaranty purposes. 

Congress had better do nothing on the 
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subject at present than to pass a bill which 
has no prospect of success. The action of 
the House of Representatives last week 
looks as if the majority meant to defeat re- 
funding altogether. The same temper was 
exhibited on the part of the House at the last 
session of Congress. Mr. Wood reported 
his bill, but the House almost immediately 
gave it the go-by. The Democrats have 
control of both houses of Congress, and it 
is for them to decide whether any refunding 
bill shall be passed, and, if so, then what it 
shall be. If they will not pass a bill that 
is practicable, then our hope is that they 
will pass none and let the whole subject go 
over to the next Congress, 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


MONEY MARKET.—The return of 
money to the city and the January divi- 
dends have caused a material reduction in 
the rate of interest. The usual rates for 
call loans have been on stock collaterals 5@ 
6 per cent. and on United States bonds 3@4 
per cent. Best mercantile paper was dis- 
counted at 5@5!4 for double-named and 
5@6 for single. Foreign exchange closed 
quiet and steady, at 98 11-16@984 for 60-day 
bills and 99 5-16@994 for demand. 

STOCK MARKET.—The past week 
will be long remembered as one of great 
excitement, wide fluctuations in prices of 
some stocks, and immense dealings in the 
whole list. The market closed generally at 
the highest figures of the week, and with a 
tendency to higher prices. Stock quotations 


for the week: : 
Low- Clos. 


High 
eat. est. ing 
47 41 4B 


. 12514 1177 12436 
cecmmee ee: ae oa 





Boston Air Line......... 





































Bur., C. K., and Norther sO 
Central Pactfie ‘ P56 
Chic., St. L., and N. O... ee 47% 
Canada SOUCKCID....ccccccesceeeeeeees Sily 
Oe eee 90% 
c., C., and Ind. Cen... 23 
Chea. & Ohio ..........06 By 
Chea. & Ohio, 24 pf...... 25% 
Ches, & Ohio, Ist pf......-+-..-eeceeee Sitg S2% «BRK 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy........... 18! 174 180% 
C., R. 1., aNd Pacific ........ccocccccces ri 136 137 
Chicago and AllLON........+00-++ b 151 15346 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 180 186 
C., St. P. and M. and O..... 15% 47% 
Do. Oe BP incccccmente - O5ig BBg 
Chicagoand Northwestern............ 183 120% 132% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. +++ 1463g 14036 14616 
Chic., Mil., and St, Paul..... ooo IQI4Q 112% 121 
Chic., Mil..and St. Paul, pf........ ove-12S3Q 12454 128 
Dubuque and Sioux C............e0e+- 85 85 85 
Del., Lack., and Western............. 115%¢ 110% 114% 
Del. and Hudson Canai...... coerees 0856 Ong 
Denver and Rio Grande.........++.. 2 Bg Bg 
Houston and Texas........ - 7a 70 7 
Han. and St. Joseph...... - BAe 56% 858% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf.. 110 = 104% 108% 
Inter. and Great N... 60 584 501g 
Tilinota Central.............-++- 12654 125 126% 
{nd., Bloom., and West ceceseoeocce 61 Sig 6) 
Keokuk and Des Motnes..... .......... 15 14 15 


DO. pref.......ccessceccccecccces seeee 41 41 41 
Lake Erie and Western. 
Louisville and Nasbville....... 
Louis., N. Alb,, aNd C..........ceeeseeee 


Manhattan Beach.. 
Mar. and Cin., Ist pfd......... .. cee0 ee 
Mar. and Cin., 2d pfd... 


Morris and Essex 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louis 
Oh 0 ID. ..... ccccodernescse senescence 80% R644 89 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford " 

N.Y. Central and H......... 
N.Y. Ete*s 

m. Tis Be 
N. ¥., L. E., and Western, pfd.< 
Northern Pacific........ ....sce00 eeeese 
Northern Pacific, pf. 


Ohio Central 
Oregon BK. and Nav........... 
Ohio and Miss...... 
Ohfo and Miss., pf.. 


Pitts., Fort Wayne, and Chic.......... 184 130 
Pullman Palace Car Co... .........+++ 
Phila. and Reading R. R.... 


St. Louis and San Fran., pf... 
St. Louis andS. Fran., Ist pf... 











St. Louis, I. M., amd 8................065 61% 53% 60% 
Temas PAGMS....cccccsccccccsse cocccccce 47% 42 45K 
Union Pacific. ....... -.-ceecceecceeeeee 10% J115§ 1183 
Wabash, St. Louis, and Pavcitic......... 49 453q 481g 
see S6iq O15 
74g 80% 

eeeeses 5965 

Atl. and Pac. Tel.........-++++ erecececes 4945 38 44 
Western Union Tel...........++ eoceress 1143g 934g 108% 

Adams Express....... ove we 130 
American Express 635g 64% 

United States Express................. 55 52% 55 
V-I's-Fargo Express.............+.-++. Lid 1129g 118% 
BBOB. 20.20 0ccceecrssecccccecs Ceccceses os Ste ST 
Pacific Mail 54 D6 § SB8g 

*Ex dividend 








GOVERNMENT BONDS have shown 
great strength, and there was a marked 
advance in 4} and 4 per cents., on account 
of the action in the House of Represent- 
atives regarding a three-per-cent. loan. 
The following were the closing prices: 


Bia, Asked. 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 1015¢ 101% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 101% 101% 
United States fives, 1881,registered.. 10034 10054 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 10154 101% 
UCoited States 444s, 1991, registered... 112% 112% 
United States 44s, 1891. coupon....... 112% 11254 
Onited States fours, 1907, registered.. 11344 113% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon,.... 113% 113% 
Onited States currency sixes.1895... 130 - 
Onited States currency sixes, 1806.... Wl -- 
United States currency sixes, 1897... 132 -- 
United States currency sixes, 1898... 132% - 
United States currency sixes. 1809... 134 _ 
BANK STOCKS have been quict. The 


closing bids were: America, 140; American 
Exchange, 122; Central, 121; Chase, 145; 
Chemical, 1,777; City, 200; Commerce, 135; 
Continental, 120; Corn Exchange, 150; 
First, 700; Fourth, 115; Fulton, 135; Fifth 
Avenue, 350; Geman-American, 92; Hano- 
ver, 125; Importers’ and Traders’, 235; 
Market, 118; Mechanics’, 145; Mechanics” 
Banking Association, 80; Mercantile, 105; 
Merchants’, 126; Merchants’ Exchange, 102; 
Metropolitan, 153; Nassau, 102; New Yerk, 
140; New York National Exchange, 100; 
Ninth, 115; Park, 144; Phenix, 100; Re- 
public, 128; St. Nicholas, 110; Tradesmen’s 
110; Union, 150. 

The present capitals and undivided prof- 
its of the city national banks, December 
81st, were as follows; 
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have a grain and provision department. 
See particulars, elsewhere. 

Investors will notice the announcement 
of Puskas & Saportas, No. 2 Nassau Street 
in regard to “Electric Lighting.” All in- 
formation on the subject will be cheerfully 
furnished. 

Henry J. Cullen, Jr., Ulysses 8. Grant, Jr., 
and Charles R. Flint have been elected 
directors of the Marine Bank. 


DIVIDENDS.—The Wabash, St. Louis, 
and Pacific Railroad Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and a half per 
cent., payable February 10th. 

The American Fire Insurance Co. has 
declared a dividend of five per cent., pay- 
able January 12th. 

The Standard Fire Insurance Co. has 
declared a dividend of 34 per cent., payable 
on demand. 

The Guardian Fire Insurance Co. has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 3 per 
cent., payable January 14th. 

The American Exchange Fire Insurance 
Co. has declared a dividend of 5 per cent., 
payable on demand. 

The Lamar Insurance Co. has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent., pay- 
able January 15th. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Co. has de- 
clared a dividentl of ten per cent., payable 
on demand. 

The New York City Insurance Co. has 
declared a dividend of 3} per ceat., payable 
on demand. 

The St. Louis and San Francisco Railway 
Co. has declared a dividend of 34 per cent. 
upon its first preferred stock, payable Feb- 
ruary 1st. 

The Republic Fire Insurance Co. has 
declared a dividend of 34 per cent. on the 
capital stock, payable on demand. 





FINANCIAL. 





OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 


No. 5 Nassau St. 


New York, January 17th, 1881. 





As good interest-paying securities, selling at mod- 
erate prices, are very scarce in the market, we deem 
it aservice to the investing public to call their atten- 
tion to the following list, full particulars of which 
can be obtained at our office. 

Southern Pacific of California Six per Cent. Bonds, 
interest payable April and October; present market 
price, 10314. These bonds should take rank with the 
Central and Western Pacific, selling at 12to 15 per 
cent. premium. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Purchase Money 
Funding Bonds ; interest six per cent., payable Janu- 
ary and July. Present price, 110 and accrued inter 
est. These bonds, amounting to only $2,350,000, are a 
first lien on the whole property of the Company, 
valued at $50,000,000. 





Capital, Net Profits. 
Ts cnncucnecsavenasvssas $2,000,000 $706,700 
oe 2,000,000 688,000 
Mechamiles’......ccccccccccece - 2,000,000 1,066,600 
WR. 002 vcvcvccccccecccercecse 2,90R 680 755,100 
Phoenix 1,000,000 192,900 
GT ccnccecess 1,000,000 1,520,000 
Tradesmen’s.... 1,000,000 291,500 
Pe sestsscdosenss 600,000 387,800 
Chemical 800,000 3.289,200 
Merchants’ Exchange 1,009,000 177.200 
Gaeldatie. ...2ccccccccccccesccces 1,000,000 811,200 
Butchers’ and Drovers’....... 800,000 126.800 
Mechanics’ and Traders’..... 200,900 45,600 
Leather Manufacturers’...... 600,000 451,300 
Seventh Ward.......... 800,000 54.500 
DUMBO... ccccccccccescoce 800,000 256,200 
American Exchange. --. 5,000,000 1,593,800 
COMMECFCE......0000-sesccceees 5,000,000 2,959,000 
SN. cincoceccscscéeencee 1,000,000 1,189,800 
Mercantile... .. «++ 1,000,000 140,500 
Republic........ 1,500,000 757,200 
Chatham. .... 000 ceeseeeseeces 450,000 164,600 
HAnover, .....0s-ceeeecececeee y 281,800 
BEVERG. <ccccose 181,600 
Metropolitan. . 1,084,700 
Citizens’ ........ccccecereeerers 600,000 160,600 
Market,........ccsccccsecscsecses 500,000 290,000 
St. Nicholas......... 500,000 125,200 
Shoe and Leather... om 500,000 160,700 
Continental. .......cscccesccces 1,000,000 216,100 
TID ons cuesssecseessesccvess 400,000 119,200 
Importers’ and Traders’...... 1,500,000 1,861,700 
Park......-+00. : 2,000,000 713,800 
Mechanicss’ Assoctation.. 50,000 74,400 
East River.... 250,000 59,500 
FOUPFER. .....cccccccesssccccccees 3,200,000 882,900 
2,000,000 373,600 
300,000 95,900 
70,000 116,100 
500,000 2,441,800 
1,000,000 207,900 

300,000 98,7 
250,000 196,600 
290,000 43,500 
300,000 139,900 
150,000 56,300 
200,000 66,700 
Totals. December Sist, 1880. .$50,650,000 $27,455,100 


BANK STATEMENT.—The weekly 
bank statement isa favorable exhibit and 
shows the return of legal-tender and 
national bank-notes from the interior. The 
loans have been contracted $1,215,900, 
while the specie has increased $3,543,600 
and legal-tenders $1,868,700. These 
changes call for an increase in deposits af 
$4,166,400, while the actual increase is 
$6,589,100, indicating receipts of over 
$2,400,000 national bank-notes — these 
counting only in the deposits. The gain 
in surplus reserve is $3,735,025, bringing 
the amount held by the banks above the 
25-per-cent. rule to $8,054,400, the largest 
surplus since August 14th, 1880, when the 
banks held $9,970,000 above legal require- 
ments, while at this time last year the sur- 
plus was only $6,039,825. A little overa 
month ago the banks were deficient 
$83,200. The following are the figures for 
the week ending January 15th: 





Changes 
Dec. $1,215,900 
Inc. 3,513,600 
Inc. 1,868,700 
Inc. 6,589,100 
Dec. 1,200 


FINANCIAL ITEMS.—Scranton & 
Willard, stock brokers, 72 Broadway, have 
established branch offices at the Windsor 
and Cumberland and have private wires 
to Gilsey House and Delmonico’s. They also 





Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Bonds, Series “ A”; 
interest six per cent., payable April and October. 
These bonds amount to only $2,000,000, and with the 
Purchase Money Funding Bonds comprise the only 
cash interest obligations of the Company at present. 
The net earnings are largely in excess of all present 
interest requirements. Price, at present, 104 and ac- 
crued interest. 

The Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big Sandy Six 
per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds, interest payable 
April and October. This road will be the connecting 
link between the Chesapeake and Ohio and the West 
and Southwest, and, therefore, must enjoy a large 
traffic. It is all under contract and will be com- 
pleted within six months, when the bonds should 
commend a much higher price. Price of the bonds at 
present, 100 and interest. 


Werregard all the above as well suited for the rein- 
vestment of Fives and Sixes of 1831, now falling due. 


The- Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Bonds, Series 
“B,” and the Currency Bonds, at present paying their 
coupons in Preferred Stocks, the former selling at 
83%, the latter at 51, both quoted at the Stock Ex- 
change, we believe to possess great merit, as securities 
rapidly growing in value under the great improve- 
ment of the property On which they are based. We 
look for a large advance in both of them during this 
year,as two and perhaps three of the Western connec 
tions of the Chespeake and Ohio Railway will be 
completed during that time, as well asthe extension 
to Newport News. 





We have just published the eighth edition of our 
MEMORANDA COSCERNING GOVERNMENT Bonps, contain- 
ing much valuable information, which is free to all 
investors. We continue to deal in Government 
Bonds, and execute cash orders at the Stock Ex- 
change for all securities dealt in there. 

We also receive deposits, on which we allow inter- 
est at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 


Very truly, 


FISK & HATCH. 











January 20, 1881.] 











THE INDEPENDENT. 











ELIZABETHTOWN, LEXINGTON, AND 
BIG SANDY RAILROAD 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


New York, January 17th, 1881. 


Tho Flizahethtown, Lexington, and Big Sandy Rail- 
road is the connecting link between the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway and the West and Southwest. 

Occupying this commanding position, it ts assured 
of a large and lucrative business from the date of tts 
completion. The great business centering at Louls 
ville will embrace this short outlet to the sea; while 
the cotton of the Southwest, the tobacco, hemp, and 

ive-stock products of the rich blue-grass regions of 
Kentucky will find by this route their natural outlet 
to the markets of the East. 

At Lexington, Ky., the E. L. and B.S. R. R. will con 
nect with the Cincinnati Southern and Kentucky 
Central, north to Cincinnati and south to the cotton- 
fields of Tennessee and Mississippi; while the Far 
West and Southwest to the Pacific Coast will, in time, 
contribute to the traffic of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
route to the sea, in which this is an important link. 

This road will be completed by June next, the neces- 
sary means for its completion being already provided. 

The bonds are of the denomination of $1,000 each, 
secured by a strictly first mortgage on the entire prop- 
erty of the Company ; principal and interest payable 
in this city in gold coin ; interest at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum, payable March and September ; 
principal due March Ist, 1902. 

We now have in our hands a limited amount of the 
bends for sale at par and accrued interest. 

The total amountof bonds authorized is $3,500,900, 
only $2,500,000 of which are appropriated for con- 
struction and first equipment. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Rallway route is rapidly 
growing th power and importance and within afew 
months will teke its place as one of the great East 
and West Trunk Lines. 

First mortgage bonds of the old roads are almost 
out of the market, or are selling at so high prices 
that investors are looking to the best of the new 

ssues to supply their wants. Within six months the 
U.S. Fives and Sixes will be called in by the Govern 
ment, thus adding to the inquiry for good railroad 
securities. The new Government loan will not pay 
more than three per cent., and we expect to see it 
eagerly taken up at that; while a constantly-in- 
creasing accumulation of capital will be seeking the 
better classes of investments, from which a larger 
income can be derived than the Government need 
pay. 

Maps showing the Chesapeake and Ohio and Big 
Sandy route, and any further information desired, 
will be furnished on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain 


treland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 





SCRANTON & WILLARD, 


STOCK BROKERS, 
72 Broadway and 13 New St., 


NEW YORK, 
BRANCH OFFICES AT THE WINDSOR AND CUM- 


BFRLAND. PRIVATE WIRES TO DELMONICO’S 
AND THE GILSEY HOUSE. 


Grain, Provisions, and 
Cotton Department, 


IN CHARGE OF 
E. W. VANDERHOOF. 
ORDERS EXECUTED IN CHICAGO THROUGH 
Messrs. JOHN T. LESTER & CO., 
or on the Cotton and Produce Exchanges in this city 


CORRESPON DENTS: 
BARTLETT, WESTCOTT & CO., Utica. 
by yp OTT & CO., Svracuse 

TER &CO.,C henge. 
EMERY. & HODGES, Boston. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


40 State Street, Boston, Mass., 


issue MEROANTILE and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
available in all parts of the world, through 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 
LONDON, 


and their Correspondents. 

Buy and Sell FOREIGN EXCHANGES and TELE- 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EUROPE, CALIFORNIA, 
and the BRITISH PROVINCES 

Also STOCKS, BONDS, and all T. S. SECURITIES, 
STOCK and BOND ORDERS, executed in this and 
other markets 


GLLins, Bouven S JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yori 


Purc} ase an | Neil on Commiss co. 











CHANGE, or all MARKET, LO Securities bought and sold 
in the OFEN MAR age ANS ane Res eaeciaL 
ject to noe me 

SHELDON COLLINS. 
FRANK JENKING 


THOMAS H. BOUDEN. 





L100 Lvestinent and Promoting ( 


155 and 157 BROADWAY, New York. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, PRESIDENT. 





IS ORGANIZED TO PROMOTE AND SELL DIVIDEND 
PAYING SECURITIES ONLY. 


c2~ Every Company it Promotes will Issue Shares only at their 
PAR Value. 















DIRECTORS: 

A. F. WILLMARTH, Vico Pres. Home Ins. Co..... N.Y. | JOHN R. HALL, Pres't Eastern Express Co...Boston. 
GEO. P. KISSE Li, ot Geo. P. Bissell & Co, Tried Ct. | JAMES BOLTER, Pres't Hartford Nat. on Hart- 
JOSEPH S. STOUT, cf Stout & Co., Bankers... .N. Y. toi 
N. D. SPERRY, Postmaster.......-......02 New Haven A. MCKINNEY, Vice-President.............2 w York. 
aC an G. WEBSTER, of W ebaier & Co W._A. H. LOVELAND, Pres’t Coi. Gontrai' B SR. ol. 

AKNUM, Cashier Adams Express Co..... se ve i L. STEWA eee canecesne coecsestnepees Philadelphia. 
GEO. W. WARREN, Treasurer..............:.-. GILBERT....... .«...New York. 
E. L. BERTHOUD, 'Pres't Col. School of ities, Col. #0. ey oo saceecagpeoeaneucs New Haven. 
MONROE E. BABCOCK, Secretary.. ork, | FRANK H. WHITMAN, of Whitman, Wiiitcomb & Co, 
DANIEL W. GOOCH, U.S. Pension A P won BS oston 
JOHN H. MORTIMER. .......c2.c0000 0s HENRY. L. DANIELS, Flour................- New York. 
HENKY kK. PIERSON, Banker......... HENRY E. RUSSELL, Rusgeii & Erwin M'f'g Co., N. ¥. 








The Firet Stock offeredto the Public by THE UNION INVESTMENT AND PROMOTING 
COMPANY will be the Shares of 


THE GOLD GRAVEL HYARAULIC CO., OF NEW YORK. | ; 


Capital, $1,000,000 ; 200,000 Shares, $5 Each. 


$500,000 Preferred Stock only is now offered at par. The Property consists of 2,295 
Acres ot Gold-Bearing Gravel, located in Plumas and Sierra Counties,California, and 11,500 
Miner’s Inches of Water. 143 Acres ot this Property have yielded Elevenanda Quarter 
Millions Gold inthe last 20 years, and the 2,295 Acres will continue to yield largely and 


regularly formore than 50 years. 


For full particulars apply for Cireulars and Prospectus to The U. I. and P. Co., er STOUT & 
CO., Bankers, 25 Broad Street, New York. 





x x a hl 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

We beg to call the attention of INVESTORS, and o 
HOLDERS OF GAS STOCKS especially, to the immense 
strides being made in this city, throughout the coun- 
try, and abroad in the different processes of ELEC- 
TR‘C LIGHTING. For Outdoor and Public Lighting 
the “ARC LIGHT” has for some time been in oper- 
ation in various places. This Public Lighting has 
been estimated as being THREE Per Cent. of the 
entire lighting by Gas of the City of New York, and 
the attention of the best Electricians has been de. 


» voted to making Commercially Valuable a Light 


adapted tu the remaining NINETY-SEVEN Per Cent. 
An “INCANDESCENT CARBON LAMP” and a Most 
Perfect and Very Inexpensive System, as compared 
with Gas, has been perfected by MR. EDISON, and the 
time is not far distant when the “ INCANDESCENT” 
LAMP, with its Soft, Mellow Light, will have taken 
the place of Gas in at least one large district in this 


esated Exhibitions of INCANDESCENT LAMPS 
need create no alarm in the minds of Gas-Stock Hold- 
ers; but a thorough system, such as we have been 
able to carefully examine at MENLO PARK, N. J., and 
now open tothe Public WEDNESDAY and THURS- 
DAY of Each Week, we are prepared to state, is calcu- 
lated to causethe Thinking Investor to seek all in- 
formation which may be attainable bearing upon the 
respective futures of ELECTRIC and GAS LIGHTING. 

We offer, to such as may desire, all information 
which our experience with and our examination of 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING SYSTEMS warrant, and will 
Place all facilities at their disposal for CAREFUL 
PERSONAL EXAMINATIONS of the same, 

PUSK AS &S APORTAS, 2 Nassau St. 


Atchison, 
Topeka, and 
Nanta Fe R.R. 


40-YEAR 
SINKING FUND 


4 |-2 per cent. 


BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO.3 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.3; 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ELECTION NOTICES. 
sagnamey & amenee. Bank, ? 
YELECTION FOR DI- 
AT RRAD ELE K held om the 1th inst, 


the following named geaticuson were unanimously 
elected : 




















BURR 
KEEL, 





H. Is 
SLL LINCOLN, 
inh of the Board BENJAMIN 
Ata su! f—.-~— te 
ote eeecgnens President, 
wuanimously ir i. COX, Cashier. 





THe NATIONAL Park a ~. Ra ene, 


A‘ THE ANNUAL ELECTIO BY THE 
stockholders of this a, held t 4 day, at the 
seas rooms, Nos. 214 an 6 Broadway, the follow- 
shreceors wre duly ‘Glected for the raving. year: 

‘OGG. EUGEN 


Ww LLIAM FE ’ E 

OLIVE vr HT. IRE, 

FREDERIC A. POTTS, PETEK HAYDEN, 

RICHARD BUTLER jostest. pareeEr 

WILLIAM H. BREEDEN FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 
TOW W. VAN VOORHIS, E. KELLOGG WRIGHT. 

FORGE H. 'POTT: 
Also for Ins re of Election: 
WILSON G. JOHN R. MARSHALL, 


EUGENE PLUMES, 
K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 


CONTINENTAL NATIQNA A BAN 
K, Jan. xi 
At the annual meeting od the stotknelders ‘of this 
bank, the following-named gentlemen were duly 
elected Directors for the ensuing y 





Edmuad D. Randolph, John ew, 
H. M. Taber, Chas Hid arshall, 
Cc. C. Baldwin, . Baxter, 
Thos. W. Evans, Fred. Taylor, 
Horace Porter, Wm. Turnbu 
m. R. a, a . Morgan, 
Cooene C . Clark, 
Alap for fnopestons @ Election 
ex. McL. Agnew, eter M. Bryson, 
D. leton. 


8 an 
t a subsequent meeting < A the Board, Mr. Edmund 
ps oer was unanimously reelected President 
and Mr. J T. Agnew Vice as id 

FRE D TAYLOR, Cashier. — 


THE CENTRAL! NATIONAL} BANK OF THE) 
oy NEW YOR 








JANUARY 1ith, 1881, i 
OR 


aes 
A TEE ARAL alk 
bene of this Bank, held this day at the bank- 
i rooms, the following-named gentlemen were 





n 

unantmously elected D' ors for the ensuing year: 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, MORRIS s FRANKLIN, 
WILLIAM M. BLISS JAMES W. 

SIMON BERNHEIMER, CHARLES DENNY, 
ELIAS 8. HIGG eal 





bs hE i STRONG, 
JAMES M. DUNRAR, JOHN BYERS, 
EDWIN F. KNOWLTON. 

Ata subsequent meeting of the Board, Mr. bed 
A. WHEELOCK was seqetmonsty re-elected Pres 
dent and Mr. WILLIAM M. BLISS Vice-President 4 
the ensuing year. EDWARD SKILLIN, Cashi er. 


ERCHANTS’ H 
N EOE THE CF Now few Yor NATIONAL 
New = Jan "lore. 1881, 


At the Annual Election, held 0 on ‘the 11th instant, the 
seSowine: -named gentlemen were elected Directors of 








this Bar a Se Suguing yea’ 
WILLIAM HOMSON, CHARLES M. MAY, 
JESSE hort ALLEN 8. APGAR, 

5 DAS JOSEPH THOMSON, 
RORERT SEAMA ALFRED M. HOY T 
HENRY COLLINS, WILLIAM B. BOORUM, 
JESSE W. POWERS, oP HINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, 


At a meeting ord the Board, held this day, Wri1iaM A. 
THomson, Esq., was unanimously re-elected President 
and Joun G. Davis, Esq, V Evesident 

&. APGAR, Cashier. 


RICHARD Berry, President. OLtver F. Berry, Casbler. 
THE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, NO. 291 Broadway, 


New Y 
AN ELECTION 





held this day, the now 
were elected to serve for t ng year 
SAMUEL J. {ONT 
* DANIEL H. BROOKS, 
RICHARD BERRY, 
OLIVER F. BERRY, 
ED. E. STARR 


Ww M A. POND. 
Atasubsequent meeting of the Directors, RICHARD 
BERRY was unanimously to aes ed t. 
. BERRY, Cashier. 


NaTIOwAL BUTCHERS “as0,Dad OVERS’ BANK, ) 
K. JAN. 12TH, 1881 { 
7 7ae ANNUAL ELECTION, HELD ON 





e 11th inst., the Fane ntlemen 
Sane elected Directors this bank tor the ensuing 
ea! 
Georas w. Supatees, Gurdon ¢ Brinckerhoff, 
Jonnc C. Chamberlain, William Chase, 
Henry Silberhorn, Joseph Britton 
John B. Cotte, John Wilkin. 
taff N. Crow Charlee J. White, 
‘ohn A. Delanoy, Jr. 
At oomonne meeting of the Board, Mr. Gurdon 
G. Brin was unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent. WH. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


DIVIDEND HOricEs. 


TE. gabe oF Bek Youn x Jan i il sienna ; 


WK. A. BUTLER, Secretary. 
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0. 158 Broa: 
"tow Youn J: Jeuhery 15th, 1881. 
DIVIDEND NO. 53. 
HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAVE THIS DAY 
declared the following dividends out of the prof- 
its of the past six months—viz.: THREE OnE- 
PER CENT. on = ‘capital stock, payable on demand ; 
also interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per an- 
ears 


Rarvsego Pre Iw: , eet pd Company, 





Sr. _— i CISCO RAILWAY Gonrany, 
Burp iG, NEW rom Dec oa 
HE DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY 
have this da oe " DIVIDEND of THREE- 
ALF ite gues Preferred 
Stock, , payable Feb, + iest, at this offi 
o peepene of this Divid and of ‘the Annual 
the Stock aldara, te held on March Ist, 
1881, the transfer-books of the Company will be 
closed at 8o’clock P. M.on FRIDAY, Jan. 28th, 1881, 
and reopened on the morgp of March 2d, 1881. 
Cc. EFIELD, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE Amnpaoas + Pree InsURANCE | 


61 Liner 8 
New YORK, nuary 12th, 1881. J 
one DIVIDEND. 
DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) PER CENT. HAS BEEN 
declared, payable on demand. 
WM. RAYNOR, Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE com. 
P : 


NY. 








New York, Jan. 117TH, 1881. 
The Board of Directors have declared a dividend 
of FIVE PER CENT. payable to stockholders January 
12th. DAVID ADEE, Secretary. 





STANDARD Fire INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFI es Ro. 163 Broapway, 
New YORK, January 11th, 1881. 

DIVIDEND OF THREE AND A HALF PER CENT, 

on amount of capital, guaranty surplus, and 
special reserve funds (equal 6 per cent. on 
~~ mead been declared this day, payable on de- 

and. ROBERT H. MYERS, Secretary. 








OFFICE OF =, Rg Fine h oe RANCE Co., 


wy, Broapw 
New RK, “Jaxvanty 12th, 1881. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECT RS HAVE THIS DAY 


declared a Semi-annual Disidend of THREE PER 
CENT., payable on ones nr Friday, 14th inst. 
LTER K. *PAYE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE “7 

LAMAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. > 

No. 184 BROADWAY, NEw YORK, Jan. 12th, 1881. } 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) PER 
CENT. on the capital stock of this Company has 
this day been declared, payable on and after the 15th 

inst. WM. R. MacDIARMID, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE FARRAGUT Fire‘ INSURANCE Co., 
No. 846 BROADWAY, BRANCH OFFICE No. 152 
Broapway, New York, Jan. 11TH, 1881. 


fas BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend of SIX PER 


CENT., payable on demand, 
SAM’L DARBEE, Secretary. 


~ IRVING SAVINGS INSTITU ‘TION. 
No. 96 Mi > =, 
w YORK. Dec. 81st, 1880. 
Interest at the rate of FOUR PER c _t Ep annum 
for the six months ending Dec. 31st, ),has been 


. to 

C. D, HEATON, Bec'y. OHN CASTREE, {ren ‘t. 

THF WApasH, e. ry? —_ PAciFic Ran peas Co., 
WAY, JAN. 


Ith, 
EN D ‘OF ‘ONE 
A oll VARTERL per A + PY SEN been declared 


by the directors on the Preferred Stock of the Com 
pany. Ds payable Feb. 10th, at this office. The transfer 
& for both Preferred and Common Stock will 
close Jan. 3lst,and remain closed untilafter the an 
nual meeting of oceneeerhy March 8th. 
0. D. ASHLEY, Second Secretary. 


Rowser SAVINGS BANK. 


New York, Dec. 13th, 1880. 

A Sem1-Annual Dividend at tthe rate of Five per Cent, 
per annum on all sums of Five Dollars and upward 
— not exceeding Five Hundred Dollars ; and of Four 

Cent. per annum on all sums in exceas of Five 

Fendred ollars and not exceeding Three Thousand 
Dollars, which shall have been deposited at least 
three months on the first day of January, 1881, will 
be allowed to the depositors and will be pay able on 
or after Monday, January 17th, 1881,in accordance 
with the provisions of the by-laws. 

By order of the senate 3. 

EDWARD WOOD, President, 
G. H. CoGGEsHALL, Secretary. 


 FIFTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. —__ 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
A semiannual dividend of FIVE:5) PER CENT, 
yee on demand at the office of the C » Company, Ko 
81 Broadway. REM 











Vice-President and Secretary. 
New York, Jan 1st, 1881. 


OTICE,.—THE LOUISVILL E AND NASHVILLE 

RAILROAD COMPANY declared this day a semt- 
annual dividend of THREE per Cent. upon the stock 
of the Company, payable on and after the Ist of Feb- 
ruary. Dividends on stock registered in New York 
will be pald at the office of the Company, No. 52 Wall 
Street. Thetransfer nooks will be closed on the 224 


January apd reopen on the 8a February. 
REEN, President. 
New York, January Sth, 1881, 


OFFice OF THE IRVING INSURANCE Company, 
No. 157 Broapway, New York, Jan. Sth, 1881. 


A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) 


per cent. has this day been declared, payable on de- 
mand. 








W. A. MAGARICAL, Secretary. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 
OFFICE 8TaR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 141 BROADWAY. 

New York, Jan. 3d, 1981. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this da Be 
the usual semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 
JAMES M. HODGES, Secretary. 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN Banwae 
30 Tr POT, t 








Cc., TREASURER'S OFFICE, coe CENTRAL D 
New York, Dec. 2ist, 1890. 


7 BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company 
have this day declared a DIVIDEND of FOUR 
PER CENT. upon its capital stock, — on the 


first day of pepavaRy pext, at this o 

The transfer-books will be closed at +¥ o'clock F. ™, 
on THURSDAY, the Soh inst., and will be reopened 
on the morning of Separdey Soe the 5th paren Treen of February 
next. 


Treasurer. 
ee ENT A 
O woe blink 


Warrant No. 0 on or after Feb. 
the Company in 
be closed fro: 


ncisco 
Jasuary fifteen Goth! to Fet vere first (1st), both 





ayers RAIL- 





Board of Directors, 
Slusive, a0 Det Order OUNTINGTON, Vice President, 


22 


THE INDEPENDENT. 

















CINCINNATI 


ORTHERN fi. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
qirold 6s, 
FORTY YEARS TO RUN. 


With Provision for Registration. 


We offer these securities after a careful examina- 
tion, and consider them very desirable for investors. 
Further information will be furnished by 


CHAS. A. SWEET & CO., 
BANKERS, 


No. 40 State Street, Boston. 
F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 


No. 5 BROAD or 27 WALL Streets, 
NEW YORK, 
Member of the New York Steck Exchange. 
A General Banking Business transacted. 


Securities bought and sold on Commission, 
fer cush or on margin. 


Advances made on approved collateral at 
the market rate, 


Deposits received subject to check at sight. 


i-per-cent. Interest allowed on all daily 
balunces. 


Orders executed at London, San Francisco, 
ostes. Philadeiphia, and Baltimore Ex- 
rhanges. 


P.S.-My New York Weekly Financial Re- 
portia mailed free of charge on application, 


OMAHA, NED, CITY WATER WORKS C0 
First Mortgage 6 p, ¢, Sinking Fund Bonds, 


Due 1905. 





Interest February and August, 
in New York. 
Price Por and Accrued Interest, subject to advance, 
without notice 
Limited amount offered and particulars furnished by 


AUG. T. POST, 
25 Nasenu Street, New York. 


~ New York, New England, and ‘Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New Vork; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Bailding. Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 


Offers to investors carefully selected securities, 


bearing from 6 to & per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo 
rations. Correspondence solicited 
. yt 

GEORGE WT OEHEVOISE. ¥ ice-Pres, { New York. 

3 CIUS L. HUBBARD, Ass't Vice Pres., Boston 

WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago 


Utah and Pleasant Valley Railway 
First Mortgage Seven per cent. Gold Bonds, 


principal and interest payable in New York. Bonds 
mature 1008, issued at rate of fifteen thousand dollars 
per mile, nine hundred thousand dollars covering 
road, equipments, and extensive coal-lands owned by 
the Company Veins from 10 to 16 feet in thickness 
ackn wledged to be the best for steam coking. and 
domestic purposes in the West. Road ful ly com 
leted, connecting with the Utah Southern at Provo. 
Pre ssent business demonstrates the fact that the road 
ean earn largely in excess of its interest. Contract 
mad with the Union Pacific for atlcoai not wanted 


for coking purposes, The title to coal-lands isin the 
Hon. Thos, ©. Platt, of New York, Trustee. 

We offer, through Messrs. Sheldon & Wadsworth, 
No. 10 Wall 8t., the remaining three hundred thou 
sand bonds at per and accrued interest. 

New York, Dec. Ist, 1880. 


Hi. P. DE GRAAF, President. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 
Hight Per Cent. 


St BEST On ABANTEED. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
Security Large and Productive. 
In ten years we have made 3,60 loans, without the 
loss of a dollar pede aoe to loan on first- 
clase ae curity wr mee a ences, ete. send for pamph 





let te S & CO... Lawrence, 
Resadas HESES Dic KINSON, Mana hd 
_ 243 Broadway, New Yor 


Par ties 8 “Desirous of Dealing in 7 


STOCKS 


do oan to write - or 4 on the old Basking 
ious 


HOWES & € OUP ANY, 


1i WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 
This house transacts a general Stock Commiasion 
business, with very large experience 
nn ast allowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payable 
demane 


JANUARY INVESTMENTS. — 


Carefully-selected Securities, Paying 6 to 8 
per Cent. Interest, offered by 
Db. A. EASTON, 
Dealer in Tavestment, Municipal, and Rail- 
roa ouds, 


No. 58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
AT BOODY,. McLELLAN & OO., BANKERS. 


wih 





Commercial, 


THE SILVER FRAUD. 





Conaressman Hurp, of Ohio, who is a 
staunch Democrat, in a recent interview 
with a reporter of the New York Herald, 
spoke as follows in regard to the dishonest 
silver dollar: 


‘**T regard the question of hard money as 
the most important, because I think that we 
can have no stable business at home unless 
it be based upon intrinsic value. To that 
end I propose, first, the discontinuance of 
the coinage of dishonest silver dollars. The 
Government is now engaged in the business 
of coining lies. It takes eighty-six cents or 
ninety cents, and declares it to be one 
hundred cents. Coinage, as I understand 
it, is the mere weighing of bullion given to 
the Government and a certificate of its 
actual worth. A dishonest certification is 
worse than clipping coin. It is the last 
resort of a bankrupt government, With 
our resources and strenyth, we ought to be 
able to give the people an honest weight. 
The robbery is of the poor, who are com- 
pelled to take the dishonest coin, and not 
of the rich, who deal only on the basis of 
gold. I propose not the demonetization of 
silver, as I am not sure that bi-metalism in 
this country cannot be maintained; but 
enough @ilver should be put into the silver 
dollar to make it an honest one.” 


Mr. Hurd would prove his faith by his 
works if he would introduce a bill into the 
present House of Representatives provid- 
ing for the immediate suspension of any 
further coinage of dishonest silver dollars. 
The Democrats have the majority in both 
houses of Congress, and they can stop this 
There is 
no doubt that a very large majority of the 


coinage, if they desire to do so. 


Republicans in both houses would vote with 
them. The President would sign such a 
bill. He vetoed the Silver Bill of 1878, and 
has repeatedly, in his messages to Congress, 
called attention to the evils and dangers of 
the Silver Law. This law is mainly the 
work of Democrats, and has hitherto been 
continued on the statute-book because the 
Democrats have refused to repeal the law. 
They hoped politically to profit by yielding 
to the ‘‘silver craze”; butin this respect 
they have been sorely disappointed, and no 
man among them more disappointed than 
Senator Thurman, who surrendered his 
life-long principles in order to win a presi- 
dential nomination and election. 

The first thing to be done is to stop the 
coinage of these dishonest dollars; and the 
sooner this is done the better. Every day's 
delay only magnifies the evil and compli- 
cates the situation. This being done, then 
the question of bi metalism may be taken 
up and disposed of upon its merits. Our 
judgment is that it cannot be disposed of 
at all by the Government of the United 
States, acting independently of the commer- 
cial nationsef Europe. The so-called silver 
question is too large a question for any one 
nation to settle. The price of silver for 
years past has had no uniformity in cofp- 
parison with gold; and until the market 
ratio of value between the two metals shall 
be better settled the United States, inde- 
pendently of other nations, can fix upon no 
coinage ratio that will be a practical solu- 
tion of the problem. It is by no means 
certain that an international monetary con- 
ference can gain this result. 





DRY GOODS. 


Bu ervess.—Buyers are are beginning to find 
their way to this market and jobbers report 
increased mail orders. As-a consequence, 
there is a stronger tone to the market than 
in our last report. 

Corton Goops.—Prices in the main are 
unchanged and most of the best makes of 
brown, bleached, and colored goods are 
still sold to arrive. There is no surplus of 
goods in agents’ hands, nor is it likely 
there will be for months to come. 

Wurre Goons are in fairdemand. Some 
of the more popular brands are sold ahead. 

Print-cloths are in active demand, with 
sales at 43-16c. for 64x64 cloths and 
3 1-16c. for 56x60 cloths. The business 
at Fall River for the week was as 
follows: production, 150,000 pieces; sales, 
164,000 pieces; and the stock on hand, 410,- 
000 pieces, against 439,000 pieces for the 
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previous week—a reduction of 29,000 
pieces, and the smallest stock carried since 
September 25th, 1880, when it was 406,000 
pieces. 

Prints have received more attention, and 
in new styles there has been an improved 
demand. There is a short supply on the 
shelves of retailers and the prospect is good 
for a large spring trade in the new fabrics, 
which are of novel pattern and costly de- 
sign, the leading makes of which will, 
probably, not be put on the market for less 
than 7 cents. Shirtings were in steady 
demand. 

Piqués are in steady demand and are 
generally sold ahead of production. 

Ginghams have been more sought after, 
but sales were mostly made for goods to 
arrive. Stocks in hand are very low. Dress 
ginghams continue to be largely sold ahead 


and in a few instances orders for the whole : 


season’s preduction of best makes have been 
received. 

Dress Goops were in irregular demand 
by jobbers. Some good orders have been 
reeeived for plain and lace buntings and 
other light makes and a considerable busi- 
ness in them is anticipated. 

Hosrery AND UNDERWEAR are in grow- 
ing demand and sales have been fair for the 
season. 

Woo.rns.—There has been an increased 
demand for spring goods within the past 
week, though business, as a whole, has 
been light. Prices continue firm. 

Kentucky jeans are quite strong, with 
only a short supply on hand. 

Satinets are irregular and but little busi- 
ness doing. 

Flannels.—The demand is confined to 
small lots. Quotations remain firm. 

Blankets remain unchanged, with few 
orders, There are but few goods in market 
and prices are strong. 

Shawls and skirts are in limited demand. 

CARPETS are more active, owing to the 
new scale of prices, extra supers receiving 
the most attention. 

ForreicGnN Dry Goops.—importations so 
far this year are heavier than last, but 
business is moderate and irregular. Im- 
ports of dry goods for the week amount 
to $3,314,827. 


R. H. MACY & 00, 


14th Street and Sixth phere 
NEW YORK. 
ALL ARTICLES FIRST CLASS. 
OUR STOCKS ARE LARGER 
D 


AN 
PRICES LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
Hamburg Embroideries, 
Linen Damasks, Napkins, Towels, 
Lace Curtains, etc. 
FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOSIERY, 


Worsteds, Laces, Gloves, 


Black Silks, and Black Dress Goods. 
Orders by mail promptly and carefully filled. 


R. H, MACY & CO, 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 


787 and 789 Broadway, 
NORTHWEST CORNER TENTH STREET, N. Y. 


DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, SATINS, AND VELVETS, 


DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
SUITS AND WRAPS, 
LACES, FANCY GOODS, etc. 

MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. OUR 
ILLUSTRATED FALL AND WINTER 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE, ON RECEIPT 
OF ADDRESS. 




















AT Stewart & Ct 


WILL OFFER DURING THE NEXT 


Thirty Days 


the Balance of their Entire Line of 


WINTER DRGS) GOODS 


at About One-half 
OF FORMER PRICES. 


Buyers who have not yet made all 
their Winter Purchases will do well to 
make a special investigation of this 
attractive offering. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpscy, 


Sixth Ave. and 19th St., 


in conjunction with their great clearing sale, which 
was inaugurated last week and will be continued the 
coming week, offered on MONDAY MORNING 


10,000 Yards 
FANCY SILKS, 


CONSISTING OF 


Striped, Check, and Chene Patterns, 
AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 

2,000 yards Fancy Silk, 
at 38 cents. 

2,000 yards Fancy Silk, 
at 48 cents. 

2,000 yards Fancy Silk, 
at58 cents. 

2,000 yards Fancy Silk, 
at 68 cents. 

2,000 yards Fancy Silk, 
at 78 cents. 
The above lot of Fancy Silks are all about half the 

riginal price. I ctt dially invited. 


SIN S00, Grawiod&Sipst, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 19th ST., N. Y. 











BAREBOUR’S 


IRISH FLAX THREAD 


FOR MAKING 


MACRAME LACE. 


For Ladies the occupation of making IMPERIAL 
MACRAME LACE has become as fashionable as 
it is attractive and useful. 

BARBOUR’S 


MACRAME FLAX THREADS 
are specially manufactured for this beautiful work. 
Put up in 2-pound red boxes. 
For sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through 
out the country. 
Illustrated Book, with full particulars and instruc 
tions. by mall, 25 Cents. 


BARBOUR BROTHERS, 
134 Church Street, New York; 


153 Franklin Street, Boston ; 

511 Market Street, San Francisce ; 
24 and 26 Bank Street, Philadelphia; 
16 Hanover Street, Baltimore. 














For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 





FASHION 


FOR SALE BY 
T. STEWART & CO. 
NOLD,CONSTABLE & CO. 
an TAYLOR. 6 


& TA 

TaMes McCREERY & CO. 
‘@ C. JOHNSTON. 

%. £ SOLoMON’s SONS. 


inches wide; 











DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 
Price 90 cts. a Yard. |ana by au First- 





Satinfinish both |c’ass Dealers 


sides ; very heavy ; ; soft asdown ;|throughout the 
all mode shades; su 
broider for table or Pp 


rb to em- | nation. 
0 covers.! 


— 
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Iusurance, 
VACANT AND UNOCCUPIED. 


Parties who have insurance on their 
summer residences or on their houses in the 
city, which are sometimes unoccupied dur- 
ing the summer months, will be interested 
to know the facts as to the value of their 
insurance. 

The Court of Appeals of New York has 
just rendered a very important decision, in 

” 
which the term ‘vacant and unoccupied 
is clearly defined. 

The case was that of Hermann os. Mer- 
chants’ Insurance Company. The insur- 
ance was made upon a dwelling which was 
simply a country residence, occupied only 
during the summer months. The family 
left the house in November, and it burned 
in the following April. The policy pro- 
vided that if the premises should become 
“‘ vacant and unoccupied” the policy stiould 
be void. The house was furnished through- 
out at the time of the fire and was in charge 
of a family residing near by. The Company 
claimed non-liability, in consequence of the 
non-oceupancy of the premises at the time 
of the fire, without notice and consent for 
such non-occupancy endorsed upon the 
policy. The case was tried in the lower 
court, where judgment was given against 
the Company. An appeal was taken to the 
Court of Appeals, where the judgment was 
duly affirmed by an unanimous Court. 
The Court upon this point held: 

“That the words ‘vacant and unoccu- 
pied,’ as used in the policy. must be taken 
in the ordinary sense in which they may 
have been understood by the underwriters, 
as both parties to the contract were under- 
writers supposed to be familiar with the 
meaning of such words when used in the 
business of fire insurance; and, if the sense 
in which they were used is uncertain, as 
they are found in a contract prepared and 
executed by the insurer, they should be 
construed most favorably to the insured. 
82 N. Y., 405. Id. 387.” 

‘*A dwelling house is unoccupied when 
no one lives in it; but it is not necessarily 
vacant. A _ house filled with furniture 
throughout cannot be said to be vacant. 
To avoid the policy in suit, the premises 
must not only be unoccupied, but also 
vacant.” 

‘©A house thoroughly furnished, from 
which the owner has removed for a season, 
intending to return again and resume pos- 
session, is not in anv proper sense a vacant 
eg Alston ». Ins. Co., 80 N. C., 326; 

A. F. Ins, Co. 2. Granger, 63, Ill. 464; 
aa Am. Ins. Co. o. Padfield, 78 Id. 167, 
distinguished. 

If the Insurance Company referred to 
had used the words ‘‘ vacant or unoccu- 
pied,” instead of ‘‘vacant and unoccupied,” 
it would not have been liable for the loss 
claimed. But why use any such phraseol- 
ogy whatever? If a city house or a summer 
residence is filled with furniture and is 
actually used by a family, in summer or 
winter, that fact ought to make the proper- 





“‘ provideds,” to frighten the owner. Prop- 
erty-owners are now asking, Does insurance 
insure? and they may soon be compelled 
to employ a Philadelphia lawyer to exam- 
ine their policies, to learn what protection 
they really have against loss, 

DOWNWARD TENDENCY IN RATE 

OF INTEREST. 5 


THE inevitable downward tendency in rate 
of interest throughout the United States 
during the last decade has afforded the 
managers of life insurance corporations no 
little concern as to its ultimate bearing upon 
the reserve fund of deposits made for life 
insurance. Necessarily, these investments 
must continue through a long period of 
years at such an average rate of interest as 
to meet the expeciation. Otherwise, con- 
tracts with the assured could not be com- 
plied with upon the present basis of rates, 
without greater economy or other saving 
from the general fund of premium receipts. 
Modification or suspension of dividends 
might be found sufficient with some of the 
all-cash premium companies, on full pre- 
mium, mutual rate-paying, current policies. 
But even this plan would hardly suffice to 
meet the demands of old policies, for which 
large reserve has already been provided 
under former standard, without encroach- 
ment upon the rights and equity of others 
of more recent date. During the early 
years of the practice of life insurance inthe 
United States, when the best of investments 








upon ample security were readily obtained 
at a rate of interest ranging from 6 per cent. 
in a few of the Eastern States to an almost 
incredibly high figure in the West, the re- 
serve standard for life insurance invest- 
ments at 4 percent. was deemed to be so 
far above the necessary requirments, in 
such of the state departments as made that 
standard arbitrary, that for a time the man- 
agers of many companies considered it an 
onerous hardship to comply. Indeed, some 
were unable to favorably compete with 
rivals in the payment of dividends and hold 


a surplus on a reserve standard of 4} per 
cent. 
Now, however, a more serious question 


arises in the opinion of all sagacious advo- 
cates of the system; which is no less than 
an alarm, atthe rapidly depreciating rate 
of interest which has already reached a 
point, when the high standard of 4 per cent. 
is considered, under what will soon be shown 
requisite in this very important regard. 

The late funding of United States bonds at 
4 per cent. and the more recent sale of local 
municipal and state securities ata mere 
nomial rate of what has heretofore been 
found available for investments of that kind 
indicates most clearly that the former high 
rate of interest for good and secure invest 
ment throughout the United States has per- 
manently receded to a point still higher 
than may be experienced in the near future, 


‘but which already involves the practical 


preparation fora still higher standard of 
reserve for life insurance liabilities than 
heretofore considered ample for all contin- 
gencies.—Insuranee Critic. 





NEW POLICY. 


THE Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, it is stated, has adopted a 
new form of insurance policy since the first 
of this month, embracing the following 
features: 
1st. Policies are made payable direct to the 
beneficiary, if desired, without the inter- 
vention of Executor or Administrator. 

2d. Provision can be made for other dispost- 
tion of insurance money fm case of the 
death of the beneficiary named. 

34. Provides for payment of net reserve in 
case of suicide witliin three years. 

4th. Does not refuse to pay after three yeare, 
in case of death by suicide. 

Sth. It states the paid-up value of the policy at 
the end of any vear, in case of lapse. 

6th. Outstanding indebtedness against the 
policy at date of lapse will diminish 
its paid-up value in proportion as this 
indebtedness bears to the present value 
of the stated paid-up insurance. 

7th. No restrictions in regard to travel and 
change of residence, etc. 


REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 


Tne following from The Spectator is 
timely, and we unite with that Journal in 
calling on Assignee Payson to make a 
prompt division of the money in his hands. 
The sufferers interested would like a 





p : \ present remembrance from that quarter. 
ty insurable, without any restrictions or ; 


“‘It seems as if the Payson-Republic as- 
signeeship would nevercome to an end. It 
is now nine years since the Republic Fire 
Insurance Company of Chicago failed, and 
J. R. Payson was appointed assignee to 
wind up its affairs. The losses and other 
liabilities of the defunct company have 
been determined long ago, and the assess- 
ments made to cover them have been 
collected by the assignee, in all exceeding 
$1,000,000, according to the statement of 
H. N. Hibbard, the register im bankruptcy, 
who has charge of the case. Is it not 
about time Mr. Payson paid out his last 
cent as assignee to the creditors of the 
concern and closed his accounts? An 
assigneeship is undoubtedfy a good thing 
in many cases for the assignee, but, like 
every cther good thing, must come to an 
end sometime.” 


A JUST JUDGE. 


WeE commend the following to the atten- 
tion of our readers: 

“Judge Hughes, at Richmond, Va., in 
the United States Circuit Court, has de- 
livered an opinion in the case of the in- 
solvent Piedmont and Arlington Life In- 
surance Company, of this city, in the mat- 
ter of the appointment of a receiver, as 
prayed for by a number of the policyhold. 
ers. Upon the question —- or not the 
Court would allow the com to appoint 
its own receiver, Judge ~- es says: ‘I 
think that the mere failure of a life insur- 
ance company is prima facie proof that its 
operations have been conducted in a fraudu 
lent manner, and if the failure is not ex- 
plained by some great casualty—such as 
widespread pestilence, or a sudden financial 
convulsion, or physical calamity—I tiink it is 
per se proof m fraud. I will not pretend to 











say that it ap ene the Leena oe of moral 





the managers of the 


turpitude 


company ; 
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but it certainly does of constructive fraud— 
that is to say, of that financial imbecility, 
or recklessness, or extravagance, or that 
gross negligence which is equivalent in its 
consequences to fraud, and which a court 
is ‘bound to regard as constructive fraud. 
Would the court be justified in allowing a 
trustee, appointed by such a company in 
the very deed in which it avowed its in- 
solvency, to remain in the custody of its 
effects and to administer them? Could the 
court expect to attract and retain the con- 
fidence of the public and of its suitors if it 
should sanction such an act? I think not. 
The insolvency and abnegation of the com 
iy left its effects ‘in the legal and right- 

l custody of no one, and the court must 
at once provide fer the emergency by 
appointing a receiver.’ The Judge then 
announced the appointment of A. L. Boul- 
ware, of Richmond, as receiver of the 
company.’ 





INSURANCE. 





1825. 1881. 


FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, No. 510 Walnut Street, 


CAPITAL, . = « 
ASSETS, <« «= « 





$400,000 00 
$2,131,038 71 





o> and Mortgages, ms first all mort- 
rty 


























ages on improved property............. J 
Un ited States 5 per cent. Roan, 1881 . 
Un States 6 per cent. loan, 1881... ; 
Philadelphia cit Joans Laieincbaenineronn x 
Philadelph ingt and Balt 
more Railroad 4 Compen stock.......... 18,500 00 
Philadelph Wilmington, and Baltt- 
more phis ilroad Company 6 per cent. 
a: nenieseastebpeneditibthbensbekeenscon 11,500 00 
iladelphia and Erie Railroad Company 
genera mortgage 5 per cent. loan....... 26,500 00 
Pennsylvania road Company consol 
I, BE vn vanresncsensoces 74,550 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Compene | consol- 
idated mortgage 6 per cent. loan........ 82,780 00 
Philadelphia and Readin: Railroad Com- 
pany consolidated m per cent. on 
Philadelphia and Reading | Railroad Com 
pany firs c mortange © pe Tr cent. loa: 20,475 00 
Delaware ea Company mortgage 6 
SNP GU s B90 cn0k00000ch san escoeseses cep 17,400 00 


per cent. 10an....... 0.00... seenseseseceseees 52,500 00 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
first mortgage 6 per cent. loan......... 48,600 00 


Merrtsbess. Pertsouth, Mount Joy, and 
iter Railroad Co 


. first mortgage 
6 per ~~ 4 BO cndescqncne cccebscctocesooge 21,400 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company consol- 
ida mortgage 6 per cent. loan........ 65,890 00 
pany P| Railroad Com- 
Rr silg no. loan.... 29,000 00 
Jersey Hal Company first 
per cent. loan.............++.. 12,100 00 


waa ‘and 3 Now y York Canal and 











of Ne 7 per cent loan 
Unies’ Company, of New Jersey consoll- 
ted 6 percent. loan..........-..-.0.s00e 69,600 00 
sostharn Central Railroad Co., of New 
York, second mortgage 7 per cent. loan. 20,000 00 
Western Pennsylvania Ra’ first 
mort e 6 per cent. loan.........--.+06. 4,400 00 
The. c ar ae of Pennsyivania, 6 per 
IE. nccdececenenencsessonpagenazoose 57.000 00 
The Tonks Car Trust 6 b per cent. loan.. 27,000 
, - ned Jersey Car it 7 per cent. enese 
PITTTTITITITT TTT TTT TLL A ov 
central New Jersey Car Trust 6 per cent. - 
peensonpoosapenannvoncosasagpenesoboocee 18,000 09 
The Poansyivanis Company 6 per cent. 
MOM, snccccpocesemococcaceaporsssotarescoese 20,000 00 
The Car La of New York, No. 2,6 per 
GORE. BORM. .00...cccccccsraccsccccscescocces 33,000 00 
The New York and reese Car Trust As- 
sociation 7 per cent. loan................ 47,000 00 
American a compaiiy, of Phila- 
ot -~ Yy recent. 10aNn.........-.+02++- 16,500 00 
ulykill avigation compaiiy first 
iecenndatneees 8,160 00 
osnapial Peat Conipany second 
ortgage 6 per cent. loan............-..+ 9,730 00 
Lehigh Col and (Navigation Company 
mw . mortgage 6 per MR... ccccccce 31,610 00 
h Coal and Navigation Company 
= d 6 per cent, JOan..........---sees sees 22,000 00 
Chesa e and paewase Canal Com- 
pany first mortgage 6 | 8,500 00 
ee eran 
mpacgtashacgnnembbbinasessasKccee 20;000 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Goal and iron 
per cent. a... 10,000 00 
Philade pia an and Reames 
cent. loa 21,805 89 
Pen mon td | grate Sper cent. loa 1,635 00 
Harris urch City 6 per cent. loan. 21,240 00 
St. Louis City 6 per cent. loan 2,500 06 
Delaware State r cent. loan...... esse 10,500 00 
Camden Ounnty oie cent. loan.. ° 16,200 00 
New Jersey Sta! cent. Joan 1,000 00 
Cincinnati City 0 per Poent. loan.. 5.750 00 
Cincinnati City 7 x? cent. loan 4 12 000 00 
Cincinnati City 7 3-10 loan...... 48,830 00 
Cee 5 h io, 7 per cent. loan 72,820 00 
Newark City 7 per cent. loan.. 22,950 00 
Philadelphia National Bank stock 43.200 00 
gt oh Gas Company stock. . 1,000 00 
Rea’ MASS... ....200q900' cgooeccancccvccdece 128.590 00 
Accrued a Se 6,132 64 
Rills Recetvable........ 34, ’ 





Cash in Manager's han 
Cash in Bank and Office.. 


ee $2,131,038 71 
DIRECTORS : 
John Devereux, Thomas Smith, 
Daniel Smith, Jr., Henry Lewis, 
Isaac Hazelburst, Daniel Haddock, Jr., 
Thomas Robins, nklin A. Comly, 
Edwin N. Benson. 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 


JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York, 
$508, $e 
ey Un: Pe ipllities Revsneovegaios ike ia] 43 


Total Assets, July 1st, 1880..91.741. reat 33 


B. 8. WALCOTT, Presidert, 
I, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’s. 








Capital paid in in cash.............+.++- 











For New Terms for |i 
1881 see page 31. 


















34th Semi-Annual 
Can 


(Go STATEMENT 


TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn., January Ist, 1881, 
Paid-up Cash Capital, $600,000. 
ASSETS. 

I Bis css esenndtyethaanereions e+e+- $011,389 77 


Cash on hand and in bank................+++ 211,216 69 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate. .2,101,410 50 


Interest on loans accrued, but not due.... 51,814 61 
Loans on collateral security................ 87,500 00 
Deferred Life premiumsS...............+++: 62,854 #6 


Premiums due and unreported on } Sie 
Pe ndcsensnkncinadécobtacnioedtonires 
United States Government Bonds 





State, County, and Municipal Bonds...... 808,200 00 
Railroad Stocks and Bonds................. 670,240 00 
RT I a scccsntecncsiesetapentncsesens 705,703 00 
Hartford City Gas Light Co. stock......... 18,000 00 

Total Assets................- $5,519, 1! 194 94 23 


LIABILITIES, 
Reserve, four per cent., Life department..$8,454,212 00 


Reserve for reinsurance, Accident dep't.. 960,562 72 
Claims unadjusted and not due, and all 
CMGP MANNS. 00. caccccscccccescccedece 227,818 00 


Total Hablilities............. 84,051,592 72 


Surplus as regards policyholders. . $1,467, 601 51 51 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1880. 
Lire DEPARTMENT. 
Number of Policies written in 1880............ 1,743 
Whole number of Life Policies in force...... 11,914 
Amount Life Insurance in force..819,098,639.¢C0 
Gain in amount in force in 1880....... 8916,507.00 
Total claims paid in Life Dep'tment.#1,630.200.43 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
Number of Accident Policies written in 1880.73,241 
Gain in Policies over 1870..............006-0005 18.701 


Whole number Accident Policies written...645,766 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1880......... 11,774 
Amount Accident Claims paid in 1880.544,171.57 
Whole number Accident Claims paid..........53,.368 
Whole am’nt Accident Claims paid.$3,981,801.81 


Total Losses paid, both D'p'tments.#5,612,002.24 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
G. F. DAVIS, Vice-President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
Epwarp V. Preston, Sup't of Agencies. 
G. P. Davis, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
J. B. Lewis, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster 


1829 Charter Perpetual. 88l, 
FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Capbtal....cccccccccccccccsccvccccccccsscceses $400,000 00 
Insurance reserve.............. - 1,831,594 19 
Unpaid losses and dividends. 44°06 85 
Net surplus.........-0cececeeess 913,114 14 92 





Total realized assets (January Ist, 1881)... 219, 
7 OFFICERS : $8,210,007 


ALFRED G. PE. President. 
J W. MCALLISTER, Vice- President. 
EZRA T. CHESSON, ay W. KAY, 
seistant Sec 
A. C. BL’ ODGET. cones Agent. — 


ALFRED G. BAKER, GUSTAVUS 8. BENSON, 
AC LEA, JAMES 


A W. Meat, LISTER, 
ALLFRED FITLER, R. DALE PENSO 
WILLIAM 8S _ GRANT, FRANCIS P. aTee L, 
THOMAS 8. ELLIS, | THOMPSON DERR. 


Statement of the Realized Aasetp of the 
Company on January Ist, 1881, 
MORTGAGES. 


On property valued at over $4,000,000 
Lue iret Mortgoae on unencumbered 
improves al Estate in the City 
MDs cncncrn0 90s Mccscesesesves 1,611, 
of Philadelp REAT, ESTATE. *: $1,611,147 00 
670,100 90 


f Company and ewernes yeeencess 
Office o pany LOAN 


Loans on Stocks as Ealateral Seoustty 











(market value), $172. 155,408 75 
Reinsurance deposit prominme Sasimadaesoecin 856 26 
110,00 U. 8. Bonds, 1881, 6s. . 
9109.00 § 50,000 U. 8. Bonds, 1881, 5s... 
15,000 Missi-sippi State Warrants 
‘ 009 now AY - =a Exempts an 
Bh000 Philadel hia City 6a. 
75000 City of Columbus 
5,000 City of Columbus. Qs. 
1,000 Coméce. = . Js 
(000 West Jersey R.R. 78... .......... 
* 000 ort asipala a and Reading R. R. 
5,000 Pennsyivania R. R. ist Mortgage. 
3 000 Harrisburg P. L. and Mt. Joy 
R. R. ae a seveces eee 
900 Hestonville an apg an air- 
me mount Railroad 66.............. 
10,506 camden and mor RR. 6s. 
20,.0°0 Connecting R. R. 66@............... 
25,000 — = = Amboy R. R. ist 
5,000 Huntingdon rand Broad Top iat 
5,000 muntingdon a ona Broad ‘Top ‘lat 
01 
25,000 Lehigh h valley 
Lehigh Coal and’ Navigation Go. 
nee at mortgage bonds 4s......... 
8.300 Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 
£.O00. O08 DOGO 00002 pecaccces 
100 Shares ‘Commercial Nat. Bank.. 
16Shares Continental Hotel Go. 
Dib esccscontwcecesecqpiaccasnes 
ee ssees nbeuoswousetontntenes $453,495 66 n 
value. asad wicddindieehiee At 
Market a GASH. 88 60 
Cash In NN sas: sc mievael $257.' 06 44 
Cash In office of ‘the Company. 2,919 17 
Net premiums in the course of 
transmission 55,806 
., 815.411 
sn Re EEE LETS BS BR a5 9.557 89 
‘The Assets of the “FRANKLIN’ “an Pe ip soltd 


oe Promptly Settled ce Determined, 


ra SRST, SHON Wahi nad WO 


24 
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Seventy-first Annual Exhibit 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, 





January 1st, 


CONN. 


1881. 





ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items... 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission.... 


Rents and Accrued Interest......... 


Real Estate 


Loans on Bonds and Mortgage (Ist lien) 


Loans on Collateral Security 


Bank Stock, Hartford (Market Valae) 


Unencumbered......... 


gcoessece cocccccces $258,174 43 
226,637 91 

25,933 03 
641,175 60 
736 800 00 
371,732 50 
. 370,516 00 


aa New York, ==‘ ngpuegtcedessenndcanwenees 241,895 00 
6 Boston TS 8 =i ke masse cena dcacsesoos 75,881 50 
ad Albany and Montreal (Market Value)........... 77,892 50 
PY GUNN: cc. cdnncecanccacwekednendcdcesccencsaradescrnneeewe 125,700 00 


State, City, and Railroad Bonds.. 


United States Bonds 


Total Assets 


Assets, January Ist, 1881.... 
All Outstanding Claims 
Reinsurance Reserve........ ‘ 
SD Se cdedecasepscccesacceces 
Policyholders’ Surplus. 
SURPLUS OVER ALL 


326,585 00 
283,456 00 


$3,761,379 47 








Dinedadededenehandaeniaene $3,761,379 47 
Grincdevessrbercecesaesese Sa oe 


1,189,217 01 
1,250,000 00 
2,427,937 70 
1,177,937 70 


CEO. L. CHASE, President. 


. B. WHITING, Secretary. 





hin Fis Insurance Compasy, 


No. 201 Broadway, New York. 


Cash Capital . £500, 900 90 
16,75 





pet nding Liabilities. ......... 40 
in rance Reserve aii 2, 637 u: 
K mt Surpine , 970,973 - 


Total Assets, July 1, 1880 i > 
All poll 
the 


os of this company are now issued under 
New York Safety Fund Law. 


PETER NOTMAN, 
THOs. F. 


President. 
GOODRICH, Secretary. 


THE ‘CONTINENTAL 
, LIFE 


Insurance Co.,, 
OF HARTFORD 
CONN, 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


Vice President. 
R. E. Brecner, 
Secretary. 








For Wew Terms for 1881 
see page 31. 


HOME INSURAN 


A. S. WINCHESTER, |! 








MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 





ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE, 61,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report, 
RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 


State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 
Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to this Company. 





c. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBLNS, Actuary. 


H. STOKES, Pres't. 
J. L. HALSEY, Sec'y. 





1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Se a A $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

PN itineisesnnvacteade 804,038 88 
ir evakesaniecencceeeses 807,073 23 





$2,011,112 11 
JOHN DEVEREAU X, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretar 
a... L. THO Mse Ne Ass’t Seo. 








NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, having declared its policies, over 
three years in force, to be incontest- 


able, announces that: 


ON AND AFTER JANUARY IST, 
1881, ALL SUCH INCONTESTABLE 
POLICIES WILL BE PAID AT MA- 
TURITY, WITHOUT REBATE OF 
INTEREST, IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
THE RECEIPT AT THE SOCIETY’S 
OFFICE IN NEW YORK OF SATIS- 
FACTORY PROOFS OF DEATH, 
TOGETHER WITH A VALID AND 
SATISFACTORY DISCHARGE 
FROM THE PARTIES IN INTER- 
EST, AND WITHOUT REQUIRING 
ANY DELAY, EVEN FOR SIXTY 
OR NINETY DAYS, AS HAS BEEN 
THE CUSTOM HERETOFORE, AND 
Is STILL USUAL WITH OTHER 
COMPANIES. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 


ASSETS, over $40,000,000. 
SURPLUS, over $8,500,000. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business under the New 
York Safety Pund Law. 





Offices { 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental / Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 
#uildings, {and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


ionnsaiiiais 

Reserve for Reinsurance ot 
Outstanding Risks.......... 

Reserve, representing ail other 
claims and undivided profits..... 


1,132,518 32 
240,351 16 


ae 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 

COI ciccscentuswesciensiue 65.000 00 
Wet Bar Pias....cccccccccccccccccccess 1,040,319 28 


Gross Assets, January, 18SS0..83,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


United States Bonds at market value..$1, 4 0,810 00 
State and other Bonds and Stocks 


le cecceccce 3 17182 
SE vichieebitensrisigeknemeammicese 240,.85 58 
Demand Loens (on Stocks and Bonds, 

wort i “RSTn AR 235,225 00 
Mortgage oans (on Real Estate, worth 
I: cahiiniinnibiniihe ielencmamatabiitanwen 673,600 00 
Real Istate, office buildings in New York 
Sr IN dctiedandhenusogenetesdans 677,500 00 
Premiunis due—unpaid and in course of 
I. <n cctdennamimedabbbetnesiosians 150,899 AS 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............. 42,130 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice- Pucsiions. 


YRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary, A D. 
. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. C. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gene re. Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec'y Brooklyn Department 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No. 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Established 1853, 











JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 








- 








[January 20, 1881. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 24th 1850. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
offairs on the 31st of December, 1879. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks 


from ist January, 157s, to lst be 

| aR ee RT. aT $7,609,006 58 
Premiumg on policies not marked off Ist 

Jani PPcnnsncevecsecseceseseveeses 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,371,048 49 
Hof icles have been issued upon Life 

isks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
ah Marine Risks. 
ums marked off from is  SenEEEy, 

1874, to 31st December, 1} one -. 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... -. $1,524,“31 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenser $8 .0,/96 77 
The Company has the following Assets, 

United ‘States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $§,875,5°8 00 
Loans, secured ad ¢ Stocks and otherwise. 1,307,{00 00 
Realedstate ani Saane due the Com- 

a IEE « s.0600055 00 e0Ge0e0es £00,000 00 
Premium Notes pone Bills Receivable..... 1,522,826 35 
DEP deuwinanseccseneses sentnnsine 221,45 16 

Total Amount of Assets............. $124 427,739 51 


Six per Cent. In erest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 18706 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the amount so redeemable will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 187), for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


J. D. JONES, HORACE GRA 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 


W.H. H. MOORE, JOHS ELLIOTT 

LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V: _ BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. 8. MiNTU 

JAMES LO CHARLES H. ARSHALT, 
DAVID GEORGE W. LANE 


LANE, 
GORDON W. BURNBAM, 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
WM. 


Ss, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


H: 
nitiian ‘Dz LEV ERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, M BRYC 


ae ot H. Foo, 
THOMAS B. SCODDINGTON, 


wi 
bat. 


PHE 

THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE K. THURBER, 
Cc. A. HAND, A. A. RAVEN, 

JOHN D. HE WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WE HENKY COLI IN 


nie) . 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER.’ 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prestdent, 
W. H. Kh. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. Sa Vice-President. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


rincipal features of ti this Company are ABSU- 
iu 1 + Rect ITY, EC ONOMIC aL MAL AGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INS 
All Forms of Life and Endow ment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, a 
0. H. BU RFORD, Actuary. 





MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 4 NEW YORK 








Office, No. 





\NCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


119 BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1881. 








CASH CAPIATAL.......-...... ee aE SPE RET EEO TR | Re ee Tey On Oe ee ER Pee PORT $3,000,000 00 

Reserve for Unearned Preianiums....- a as asta teak Rapala ese wii ka ds aaeeaeee amin tala teek diaeee sis s ntgu ssid aleeb ncncalinassin sien sialad uel 931,273 00 

ey re a nn cic v tkncvenc adectbbbsesscthinedersndiessnensceninsenaeneenhins a 289,986 16 

ME IIR Rida rcscovennecwanes Fepeparansdhakpentabvahiosprress<Genesaswdes ots Ubhy dr eGiee Mee Raied dda hein ianwkeetukadeintmneema~es 1,639,245 98 
CASH ASSETS......... wate 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY 
$256,116 67 


Cash in Banks 


SUMS [ARY 


OF * ASSETS 





COREE RHEE HEE HEHEHE HEHE EEE EHH EHH EEE EEE EEE EE HEE EEE HEHEHE HEHE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE OE HEED 


+++: $6,860,505 14 


FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 





thétckneinedakenntes icmmucians _ State and Municipal Bonds (market value).................-++e.e+eeeess 192,750 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (‘market value of Collaterals 
IIL Thinss4h cai uvuk cucebehanctivuhaivaseernsusteaecwasaern nike ve tnd at Py Ae ge na RR Re a eee ni 339008 = 
United States Stocks SE LER <A ae RR PORT 3,584,000 00 | premiums Uncollected and in hands vane matte 118,085 15 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)...............- GUT BOD OD } TREE THUMB: 6 occ vecncceiccesccccnccecivccccscscccsssceenccescoscnsee evccecee 51,952 51 
Total...... 0 bbebeedeebeeneeeeee ieee ane Ghanteuenawhin<acuiaas iitasvebidibedecbevereesstes Er ere Jessie 0 wie ead.ecngieaneauiaa agian. ae 
T. B. CREENE ’ A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. i 
WM. L. BIGELOW, | A8*’t See's, J. Hi. WASHBURN, ‘eee. Beer vlcc:Pres” CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 

















January 20, 1881.] 


mes 


THE INDEPENDENT. 























Gist AVVUAL STATEMENT, Dec. 31st, 1880, 
. 


OF THE 


AYN INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 































































o 
CaS CAPIPAR..cccccccocccces pekthes deebaeeeseseeen sees.» $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance (Fire)...........+ si aemnigetmibielaceipiiaddals 1,471,737 28 
“ “ “6 | errr $6460$60s00000000 nee 10,062 10 
«© = Unpaid Losses (Fire).............. eeerecces seseese 148,108 08 
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THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONG, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - - - -* $89,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 {n insurance. For the security of these poiicies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutuc! life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


4, A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1873; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,538,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘‘ hard times,” better than 
any other prominent company The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while in the NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars, 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
ip assets ; a large increase in surplus ; a large increase in premium receipts ; a large increase in 
nterest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its” investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating ite Mabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no bard times, nor all of these combined cap so reduce ite surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 

The policies of the New York Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restric- 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plainly 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to kee> up 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


‘*4 Non-Contesting Company.” 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. O’DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 


SESREES CP GET. MD. } weaical Examiners. 
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Old and Young. 


PADDY 0’SHELF. 


BY W. W. FINK. 





(Some months ago a poor fellow, evidently suffering 
from contusion of the brain, was taken tothe hos- 
pital. Careful treatment has made him physically 
sound, but, while his mind seems perfectly clear, all 
recollection of the past, even of his own identity, has 
gone from him. In middle life (he must be forty years 
of age) he begins life anew, as achild. No one knows 
him; but from his mumbling of the name doring his 
illness the attendants have come tocall him Paddy 
'Shelf.—Ezxtract from a,Dublin Paper.) 





How I came by me name, which is Paddy 
O’Shelf, 

I don’t know ; nor, indade, how I came by me- 
self. 

The shwate rosy fancies of infancy’s morn 

Niver blisht me young life, for I niver was born. 

I was niver a child—it’s the truth that I’ve 
tould, 

For the firsht thing I knew I was forty years 
ould,- . 

And, what is more strange, on me viry firsht 


day 

Me clothes they were ragged, me hair it was 
gray; 

I had fate that were sore wid their thrampin’ 
the sod, 


And acorn on me shoulder from bearin’ the 
hod, 

Oh! you who have parints or iver have had ’em 

(And ivery man hag, excipt me and poor Adam), 

Don’t sheorn the shad ehtory, the sorrowful 
riddle, 

Of a poor lad whose life was commenched fo 
the middle! 

Here I am, a great hog that was niver a pig; 

A crooked ould tray that was niver a twig ; 

A flame widout fuel; a lafe widout limb; 

A great awk’ard pumpkin widout any shtim ! 

At firsht I could hardly belave me own shtory, 

That no parints of mine had praycaided be- 
fore me. 

Of the long ginerations, both livin’ and dead, 

I’m the ownly relation I iver have had ; 

Ixcipt one, me grandfather. "Twas down in 
Killarney 

I found his dear tomb. 
name was Barney, 

His lasht was O’Shelf; and, though my firsht 
is Pat, 

I’m sure he’s a rilative, shpite of all that. 

For how in the world could he be an O’Shelf 

Widout bein’ some kind of akin to meself ? 

Eighty years o’er his tomb bad the shamrock 
grown grane, 

And the ivy clung close; 


Though his firsht 


but | read in be- 


twane 

The shwate laves his dear name, and I wept 
whin tt tould 

Me poor grandfather died whin jist twinty days 
ould. 

But if he had lived, I am sure he would be 

Grandfather or something or other to me! 


How oft on me thramps, wbin I shlept ina 
shed, 

While the rain beat tattoos on the roof over- 
head, 

I have filt in me drames a soft hand on me 
chake, 

While 1 lay like a rogue, too dishonest to 
shpake, 

Lesht the shwate vision mither who shtood by 
me theo 

Should disciver her babe was a middle-aged man. 


Shtill cometh such mominuts of loveliness o’er 
me, 

To think that no mither of mine Mved before 
me. 

So shtroug grows the lovgin’ that burdens me 
mind 

For a mither, I know, if Liver should find 

A woman, or aiven a man, who would be 

A mither, or aiven shtepmither, to me, 

Oh! I'd draw mesilf up jist as shmall as I 
could, 

*Tii t looked like ap innocent infant child should. 

How I'd spread out me hands! How I'd dig 
for me eyes! 

How I'd see the big world wid a look of shur- 
prise ! 

Iluw I'd puff out me chakes! 
How I'd choke! 

flow Ud laugh whin me mither, or shtepmither, 
shpoke! 

Ob ! the bliss for a moment a baby to be, 

And wape for pure joy wid me head on her 
koay! 

Des Moregs, lowa 


How I'd crow! 





MYRA’'S ART EDUCATION. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 





Myna’s father and mother lived at the 
top of a great apartment house, in a large 
city. Itwas a pleasant situation for the 
children, because they had access to the 
rooi, where there was a wide, breezy pros- 
pect over thé tops of the houses, across the 
river, and down the bay. ‘There they made 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


acquaintance with pigeons and sparrows, 
and their playtime was almost as much with 
Nature as if they had lived in the country; 
only, as Myra said, they had skyscapes, 
instead of landscapes. 

Myra had a brother, named Rembrandt. 
Her father was an artist, and had called 
his handsome boy after the great Flemish 
painter. The principal room under the 
roof was the studio, and there, Myra’s papa 
painted very big pictures, whicn did not 
sell. He was fond of doing classical sub- 
jects, from the lives of Julius Cesar and 
Hannibal and Pompey; but nobody seemed 
to care about those worthies, who have 
been dead a great while, and generally, after 
they were hung up near the ceiling in some 
exhibition, the pictures were brought home 
and stacked away in rather melancholy 
fashion in one corner of the studio. Mr. 
Decker (that was the artist’s name) earned 
a scanty income for his family by teaching 
and other distasteful work, that he might 
indulge in these grand flights of fancy. He 
Was # small man, with a good deal of shirt- 
collar displayed over his rusty velveteen 
cout, and rather pale blue eyes. His hair 
was thin about the temples, and there was 
a bald patch on the crown He had painted 
more than one big battle-piece, with Myra 
playing about the room, and often climbing 
on the back of his chair, to hug his neck. 

When Myra was still a child, she was 
one day left alone in the studio, while her 
father went to his pupils. On the easel 
stood a large unfinished picture, with a 


‘number of heroes in helmets and breast- 


plates dimly outlined. The paint-box was 
open, and the palette, with its sheaf of 
brushes, lay temptingly near. A sudden 
desire seized the little girl to try her skill at 
clothing the legs of those incomplete heroes. 
The little tubes of paint, so soft and squeezy, 
were irresistible, and, choosing a bright 
yellow, she began on a knight who was 
brandishing a sword in the foreground, 
and did not stop until they were all clad in 
garments of varied dyes, rivaling the con- 
tents of an old-clo’ shop in Chatham Street. 
She had given her piuafore and her hands 
and face a liberal coat of color, and when 
Mr. Decker returned, he found her en- 
throned on his stool, like a little savage in 
full war-paint. The child looked up with 
a happy face but instantly she dropped her 
brushes vud ran to clasp her father’s knees. 

‘‘Are you angry with me, Papa? Are 
you going to punish me?” 

The father sat down, and took the little 
girl on his lap. ‘‘ No, my love. I am not 
angry; Iam only sorry. You have wasted 
a deal of good color, which costs money, 
and I know not how I am going to buy 
more.” 

The gentleness of the tones went to the 
little girl’s heart, and she put her head 
down against her father’s waistcoat and 
began to sob. 

**Don’t,” said he, gently. ‘‘ Don’t, my 
love. Would you like me to teach you to 
draw and color pictures?” 

“Oh! above all things in the world!” 
cried the child. 

** Well, then, be a good girl, and I will 
give you a lesson every day. You will soon 
be old enough to do something useful with 
your time, and it will keep you out of 
mischief.” 

Myra ran away to the roof, to tell all that 
had happened to her tame doves, as was 
her custom. 

That night, as Mrs. Decker was making 
toast for tea by the open fire in the sitting- 
room, her husband, who lay resting on the 
old sofa, said to her: ‘‘ My dear, I am going 
soon to begin teaching Myra to draw.” 

‘** Are you?” returned Mrs. Decker, care- 
lessly. ‘‘I am afraid she hasn’t much 
talent. I wish she was more like Rem.” 

The little girl, who sat in a dark corner, 
nursing her kitten, heard the words, and her 
cheeks began to burn, although no one saw 
them. She looked at Rem, who was loung- 
ing on the piano-stool before the old, 
wheezy, upright piano. He was smiling 
complacently; for he, too, had heard his 
mother’s remark. Myra thought Rem the 
most beautiful boy in the world. He had 


his mother’s fair skin, her curly auburn 
hair, all threaded through with gold, and 
large dark-blue eyes. His head was set 
upon his shoulders in a princely fashion. 
and he admired himself-so much he was 
very particular about his nails and his hair 





and his necktie. Healways,carried a clean, 
scented pocket-handkerchief. Everybody 
allowed that Rem was a remarkeble boy. 
The fairies seemed to have showered all 
their gifts into his cradle, forgetting to save 
any for little Myra, who was dark and 
plain. Rem had always shown a great 
aptitude for music. He could play prettily 
by ear on several instruments, and had 
composed two or three songs before he was 
twelve years old. His admirers compared 
him to the youthful Mozart. He had a 
turn for inventing, and had contrived a 
little work-shop in the attic, where he made 
wonderful machines, with very complicated 
wheel-work, which had but one fault: they 
never seemed to be of any use. Besides, 
Rem drew well and copied pictures with 
great nicety. 

Mr. Decker, dreaming over his big his- 
torical pictures, was apt to put off things, 
and two years passed before he began to 
give Myra less®ns. She had grown a great 
deal. He took her to the city parks, and 
taught her to observe and draw such things 
as she could master. Sometimes they went 
in a horse-car far out to the suburbs, and- 
wandered among lanes and vacant fields, 
where there were rocks and trees and 
glimpses of water. These were happy 
days for them both. They seemed to be 
just of an age. One fine evening in spring, 
when they had come home, with arms laden 
with the blooming laurel, Mrs. Decker 
asked how Myra progressed. 

‘She surprizes and puzzles me,” said the 
father. ‘‘She seems incapable of follow- 
ing my methods; but she has a way of her 
own, which perhaps is better.” 

**I never thought she had much talent 
for art,” said the mother, in rather a 
querulous tone. 

‘**I did not say so,” returned the father, 
raising his gentle voice a little. ‘‘She 
may yet do fine things and surprise us all.” 

Myra was in the next room, arranging 
some wild flowers in a glass on her mother’s 
bureau. The door was ajar, and she could 
plainly hear all that was said. The tears 
rushed to her eyes; but her heart was warm 
with gratitude to her father, and she made 
a solemn promise to herself to try and not 
disappoint him. 

Rem’s sixteenth birthday bad come, and 
his mother had prepared to keep it asa 
festival. She had saved a little money out 
of the housekeeping, to buy him a bottle of 
his favorite perfume, and Myra had knitted 
him a pair of soft slippers. The old, 
cracked piano was put in tune, for Rem had 
composed a piece of music, called ‘‘ The 
Dream,” and was going to play it that 
night to the family. Myra sat in her corner, 
admiring Rem. She was looking at the 
beautiful golden hair that curled around his 
white forehead and thinking how she would 
like to paint his picture. As soon as the 
music stopped, Mrs. Decker was loud in 
her praises. 

“‘Isn’t it a beautiful piece, Father? I 
think he might sell it for a good deal of 
money.” 

“Yes, I like it,” returned Mr. Decker, 
slowly, ‘‘ but, somehow, it reminds me of 
something I have heard before.” 

‘* You can say that of any composition,” 
returned Rem, wheeling around on the 
stool. ‘‘ A good work is suggestive.” 

‘Yes, I dare say,” returned Mr. Decker. 
And then he fell to gazing into the fire. 

**Do you know,” said he, turning at last 
to his wife, ‘‘ you look to-night as you did 
when you were eighteen and we walked 
together in the Chesington woods.” 

‘* And when I thought you were going to 
be the greatest artist in the world,” returned 
Mrs. Decker, with a little laugh. 

Mr. Decker put his hand over his face, 
and Myra felt a pang, she hardly knew why. 
She longed to run to him and clasp his 
peck and whisper loving words; but she 
sat still, and presently he got up and went 
into the studio, and came back in a moment 
with an old portfolio, from which he 
selected a sketch and threw it down before 
his wife. 

“That was taken when I first knew you,” 
said he; ‘“‘and it would pass now for a 
fancy piece.” 

Myra stole up and peeped over her 
mother’s shoulder. ‘‘ How lovely it is!” 
sheexcleimed. ‘*Why dan’t you paint it, 
Papa?” 


He smiled.as.he looked at her. ‘'Per- 
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haps I will,” said he, ‘‘and you shall be 
my little oritic.” . 

So it was settled, and the next morning 
he got to work early, and Myra took in his 
luncheon. He painted all day with such a 
flow of inspiration as he had not known for 
years. : 

“‘Itis going to be a perfect gem,” cried 
Myra, standing behind him. ‘‘ You must 
send it to the Academy, Papa. Give it 
some pretty pame, and I am sure it will 
sell.” 

He looked at the little enthusiast with 
pleasure. She had never praised anything 
of his so warmly before. 

“I should have to run in debt for the 
frame, and that might give me trouble. 
Your mother would not like it.” 

**Oh!” pleaded Myra, ‘I will go without 
any new spring dresses, or a new hat even. 
Do promise, Papa.” 

Who could resist such entreaties? 
the lonely artist. 

The picture was finished, and Mrs. 
Decker stood before it, well pleased. 
“You see what I was in my young days,” 
said she to Rem, aud then shesighed ‘‘I 
was a. romantic, foolish girl and threw 
away my best chances.” 

The head went to the exhibition; but 
several days elapsed before Mr. Decker 
could summon courage to visit the gal- 
leries and look for it among the mass of 
pictures. He feared to find it ‘‘ skied,” as 
they say—hung up at the top of the wall, 
where only a magnifying glass could dis- 
cover its features. Myra was in a fever of 
expectancy, hoping and praying for his 
success. One morning she ran gleefully 
into the studio, with a newspaper in her 
hand, which she thrust before her father’s 
face; and he read three lines of criticism, to 
the effect that Mr. Decker had displayed 
one of the best heads in the exhibition. 

Now Myra brought him his Sunday coat, 
a little shabby about the seams, where she 
had inked the white places two or three 
times. She brushed his hat and put his 
cane in his hand, and Mr. Decker went 
over to the picture gallery. As he entered 
the main ronm, a man who sat at a desk 
beckoned to him. 

** You are Mr. Decker, I believe.” 

Fes, ce.” 

‘* Well, I have the pleasure of telling you 
that your picture bas found a purchaser. 
You might safely have set a higher price, 
I think. It was picked up by a nillionaire, 
a great art collector, who is always on the 
lookout for choice bits.” 

Mr. Decker went and gazed at his picture . 
a long time, and at the little ticket ‘“‘ Sold” 
which embe'lished one corner. When he 
found himself again in the street, a dizzy 
feeling came over him, and he took hold of 
a fence-railing and steadied himself for a 
moment. As soon as his step was on the 
stair, Myra flew to meet him, and clasped 
him in one of her warm-hearted hugs. 

‘It is sold, isn’t it, Father, dear?” 

** Yes, my good girl.” 

Mrs. Decker was hemming a handker- 
chief for Rem. ‘‘Sold!’”’ she repeated, 
turning quickly in her chair. 

‘* Yes, my dear. I hope you are pleased 
with me this time.” 

‘*Of course, I am pleased to have the 
picture sold. If you had taken my advice 
years ago, we might be better off than we 
are.” 

Mr. Decker made no answer to this re- 
mark; but he said he felt tired and would 
lie down a while on the sofa. 

Myra ran up to the little shop in the attic, 
where Rem, who of late had taken up a 
new notion of a flying machine, was very 
busy. His coat was off and he was at work 
with wheels and pulleys. 

“‘Oh, Rem!” cried Myre, bursting in. 
“I have come to tell you such good 
news!” 

**Don’t, Myra. You will disarrange my 
drawings. You always come in like a whil- 
wind, just at the wrongtime. What is it, 
anyway? Have you found a pot of gold?” 

‘*No; but Father has. He has sold his 
picture.” 

“Tam glad of that. Now perhaps he 
can give mea little money. I had to get 
trusted four or five dollars for things I 
needed in my experiments.” 

** You ought not to ask Papa for money.” 

** Well, Miss Prudence, how am I to get 
it, if I. don’t.ask him?’ 


Not 
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“I think you ought to try and earn some 
for yourself.” 

“‘It is pretty well for you to lecture me. 
How much money do you ever expect to 
earn.” 

“I will earn money!” returned Myra, 
clenching her little hand. ‘I am resolved 
on that. Papa has promised to take me 
into the studio next month, to work regu- 
larly; and I shall try and help him all I 
can.” 

“IT don’t mean to tie myself down to 
anything petty,” returned Rem, with a 
grand air. ‘ You may grub away as much 
as you please; but I shall do some big 
thing.” 

“ Well,” said Myra, after a moment's 
reflection, ‘I think it is better to stand 
with your feet on the ground, and not 
expect too much. I shall never make a 
flying-machine or count on any other big 
thing.” 

“Only people of genius can,” returned 
Rem, throwing back his head and shaking 
his beautiful locks. 

Mr. Decker did not rise to take tea that 
evening. He complained of lassitude and 
darting pains through his head, and there 
were symptoms of fever. Before midnight 
he became delirious, and talked of little 
Myra in a way that almost broke her heart, 
as she hung weeping over his bed. The 
doctor was called in; but it was then too 
late. He sank gradually into a stupor, 
from which he never woke. 

‘‘ What is the matter with Papa?” Myra 
asked, in a tremor of weeping, as she fol- 
lowed the doctor down-stairs. 

He gave a long answer, which he ex- 
plained as meaning shock. The child had 
fallen into a fit of hysterical sobbing, and 
he stroked her hair kindly and tried to say 
a few encouraging words. 

“Do people ever die of joy?” she asked, 
suddenly looking up through her tears. 
*“*Poor Papa had been very fortunate that 
day he was taken ill.” 

‘*Joy does not often prove fatal,” said 
the doctor, trying to look hopeful. 

Whatever it was that killed Mr. Decker, 
he died, and poor Myra was too ill and 
wretched to take much note of what hap- 
pened until the funeral was over. It 
was a warm summer day. The windows 
were open, and the crics of the strawberry 
venders came up from the street below. 
Myra saw her mother sitting in her black 
gown, with Rem near her. She herself 
was lying on the sofa, face down. 

“There is scarcely any money in the 
house,” she heard her mother say. ‘* The 
funeral expenses and the clothes we were 
forced to buy have cost a great deal. We 
must have an auction sale of the pictures 
and the things in the studio,” 

“I am afraid they won’t bring much,” 
returned Rem. 

“We must get what we can for them,” 
responded the widow, with a sigh. ‘] 
always expected to be left poorly off if your 
father died before me; but it is even worse 
than I thought.” 

Myra suddenly raised herself to a sitting 
posture. Her head was giddy, but there 
was a tumult within her. 

“Oh! Mother,” she cried, ‘‘don’t sell 
Father's pictures. Don’t put them up at 
auction, and let them go fora song to peo- 
ple who never cared for him.” 

Mrs. Decker turned around and looked 
at her rather coldly. Why are you so im- 
petuous, Myra? Your tones go through my 
aching head like a knife.” 

Myra threw herself down again and tried 
to stifle her sobs in the sofa pillow. Rem 
whistled softly to himself and rose to go 
out. 

“‘You will have to clear out the studio 
sooner or later” said he, calmly; ‘and I 
don’t suppose it makes much difference 
when it is done.” 

Myra started up now with flaming cheeks 
and indignant eyes. It was almost the first 
time she had ever been really angry with 
Rem. ‘“ Why don’t you go to work?” she 
cried, passionately. ‘* Everybody says you 
are a great genius, and now youare almost 
aman grown. If I were in your place, I 
would work my finger-nails off to earn 
money for Mother.” 

The pink color receded from Rem’s 
transparent skin, and he turned slightly 
pale. “If you were a boy,” said he, “I 
would punish you for making that speech ” 











** How can you irritate your brother so,” 
said Mrs. Decker, witha groan. ‘Have I 
not already enough to bear?” 

Rem went out of the room, and Myra, 
full of penitence, crept behind her mother’s 
chair. Her heart was sore, and she ardent- 
ly longed to pour out the great store of love 
that was pent up within her. Softly she 
took the pins out of Mrs. Decker’s hair, 
and let it down about her shoulders. It 
was still shining and beautiful avd fell in 
arich cloud. Myra admired it, and, taking 
the tresses up in her fingers, loved to let 
the golden threads fall through. ‘‘ Dear 
Mother, forgive me.” she whispered, caress- 
ing her head. ‘‘Let us keep Father's 
pictures a week. Perhaps by that time some 
way may be found to save them.” 

‘‘Have your own way,” returned Mrs. 
Decker; ‘‘ but don’t provoke your brother. 
He is sensitive, just like me. And you know, 
Myra, you are self-willed agg have a sharp 
tongue.” i 

Myra bore this rebuke meekly. Two or 
three days passed, and she was thinking, 
far beyond her years, how to gain a woman’s 
courage and strength. Rem sulked, and 
his mother petted and coaxed him in vain. 
He would not speak to Myra. This was 
his mode of punishing her, and she felt it 
gricvous and intolerable to be on bad terms 
with her brother. 

One day Rem went privately to a music 
publisher, with one of his songs, and of- 
fered it for sale. The song had been much 
praised by Rem’s flatterers, and he present- 
ed it with a princely air, as if condescend- 
inga good deal. But the publisher, after 
elancing it over, said it did not seem to 
have much originality, and it would not 
pay to bring it out The boy pocketed the 
affront as well as he could; but inwardly 
he was in a rage. He went home, and 
climbed to the roof, for the day was fine, 
and stayed there a long time, feeding the 
pigeons and trying to get over the smart 
of disappointed vanity. 

By and by Myra came up, and when she 
saw Rem, with the doves flying about him 
and backed by the blue sky, she cried out, 
forgetting that he was angry with ‘her: 

‘*What a beautiful picture you make, 
Rem! I do believe I could paint you, if you 
would sit. still a little while. There are 
poor Papa’s colors and a clean piece of 
canvas, all ready.” 

‘A pretty daub you will make of it!” 
erowled Rem. But the eager girl ran for 
her colors, and seon she was earnestly at 
work there on the roof. Rem sat still for 
a whole hour, while the sketching went on; 
andthen he got up and looked over the 
girl’s shoulder. The power of the likeness, 
hastily dashed in, struck him into truth- 
speaking, and he said, in a tone of surprise: 
“I do helieve, Myra, you are a born 
artist.” 

The girl jumped up, and threw her arms 
around him and gave him a great hug. 
‘Bless you for saying that, Rem. You 

are the best brother anybody ever had.” 

Myra worked until dark, and she rose 
again at dawn the next day, before any one 
was stirring. By night: the picture was 
almost finished. She called it the ‘‘ Dove 
Merchant.” One beautiful white pigeon 
had lit upon the boy’s shoulder, and its 
mate was cooing in his hand. All the skill 
she possessed was used to perfect the head 
and face, seen against the clear blue sky. It 
was, doubtless, faulty as a work of art; but 
it was wonderfully vivid and life-like. 

The week of grace before the sale of her 
father’s pictures had almost expired. The 
landlord was pressing for his rent. Mrs. 
Decker seemed more helpless and tearful 
than ever. It was a bright summer morn- 
ing when Myra stole out into the street, 

with her picture wrapped in a parcel. She 
had noticed a print-seller’s window a few 
squares distant, and to this place she sped, 
svith a fast-beating heart. 

The shop-keeper was busy witha cus- 
tomer when she entered, and she waited 
patiently a long time; but at last he no- 
ticed her, and she faltered out her request 
that he would place her picture in his 
window. He looked at the picture and 
examined it well, and then he glanced 
keenly at the brown-faced girl, without 
beauty and poorly clad. 

‘*And you say you did this?” he asked, 
in astonishment. 

“Yes, sir. It is my first picture.” 


Another glance at the face showed hon- 
esty stamped there in clear letters. 

“* Who was your teacher, my girl?” 

‘Father, sir. He was an artist and he 
died lately.” Her voice faded out. The 
man was studying the canvas and appeared 
not to notice. 

“Do you think it would bring any- 
thing, sir? We arein need of money. I 
would take a:small sum, even five dollars.” 

‘‘No, we won't take five dollars, nor ten 
either,” said the shopman, bluntly. ‘If 
we take anything, it will be more than that. 

I have aframe that may fit the picture, 
and if I can sell it we will both turn a 
penny. You say you did this, eh?” 

Myra was indignant, and she raised her 
head proudly. ‘I told you before that I 
did it. It is a picture of my brother.” 

“Oh! yes. To be sure. Well, leave it 
with me, and I will see what can be done.” 

Myra kept her secret from her mother 

and from Rem, although he had asked once 
or twice for the picture. The day came 
when it was settled that her father’s effects 
were to be sold at auction. The girl felt 
half desperate and wholly discouraged when 
she tied on her hat and stole around to take 
a peep at the print-shop window. A sharp 
pang shot through her side, for her picture 
was not there. She felt ready to cry; but 
she kept back the tears with a great effort, 
and, frlly prepared for a rebuff, entered the 
door. This time the dealer came bustling 
toward her with a bright face. ‘‘I have 
good news for you, my little artist; and I 
should have sent you word, had you left 
youraddress, The picture was snapped up, 
so to speak, the very first day. I put it in 
my window and gave it a good light, and it 
looked well. People in the street stopped 
to gaze at it. A gentleman happened to 
come along, in company with an artist, and 
the picture tookhis eye. He stopped to 
inquire about it, and when I told him your 
age, my dear (forI judge you are not over 
fourteen or fifteen), he would not believe 
me. Well, he bought it out of hand. If I 
had known how the thing was going to 
take, I would have put up the price; but 
there it was on a ticket, and it was then too 
late to alter the figures. After the frame is 
deducted, and a small commission—a very 
small one, my dear—there will still be over 
thirty dollars for you.” 

The tears rushed to Myra’s eyes and 
blinded her. ‘*Oh! I am so glad, sir, and 
so grateful to you.” 

‘You have no cause to be grateful to me, 
my child; but I think you had better leave 
your address, for the artist I mentioned 
asked where you lived, and said he would 
like to see you.” 

Myra gave the address, and then she ran— 
indeed, she almost flew into her mother's 
room. The auctioneer was standing in the 
middle of the room, with bis hands in his 
pockets, talking about the sale. 

‘There will be no sale, sir,” said Myra, 
walking up to him, with her hat on, and 
looking excited and defiant. 

‘*What are you doing, Myra? Are you 
crazy?” her mother asked, sharply. 

‘*When you want me, madam, you can 
send for me,” said the man, picking up his 
hat and moving toward the door. 

Myra went and laid the money in her 
mother's lap. 

‘That will pay the rent,” she said, in a 
low voice, and before it is gone I will earn 
more.” 

“‘Where did you get this money?” her 
mother inquired, with a frightened look. 

The girl hung her head for a moment. 
She was half afraid to tell the truth; for, 
now her father was gone, who was left to 
take her part? 

‘‘Mother,” she said, timidly, at last, as 
Mrs. Decker sat probing her with her eyes: 
‘*T painted a little picture, and it has sold. 
I am going to paint others. I shall be an 
artist.” 

Mrs. Decker sat cold and unresponsive to 
her child’s words. It is secretly painful 
to the best of us to have our predictions 
miscarry, 

“Don’t let one little paltry success turn 
your head, Myra. Why do you act so im- 
pulsively? Why did you not consult me or 
your brother about this? Rem is the head 
of the family now. I look to him for 
everything. He will surely make his 
mark.” 
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said Myra, with the hot tears filling her 
eyes; ‘“‘but isn’t there room in the world 
for a girl like me tolive and work?” 

Mrs. Decker closed her eyes in protest. 
“You are too conceited and headstrong 
for one of your age. You should take ad- 
vice and be guided by those who are older 
and wiser than you are, and not rush off in 
this wild way.” 

Rem came home at dark, looking moody 
and cross. His mother had prepared a nice 
hot sweet-bread for his supper, and he ate it 
while she looked on. She did not dare to 
tell him yet of what Myra had done. The 
girl had gone to her own room in disgrace. 
Rem had scarcely finished his supper 
when a visitor came in, a stranger, who 
gave Mrs. Decker his card with a name 
written on it, which she at once knew, for 
it was the name of a celebrated artist. 

** Excuse me,” Madam, said he. ‘‘I have by 
chance seen a little picture which I am told 
was executed by a young lady, your daugh- 
ter.” 

Mrs. Decker looked at her darling, Rem, 
and her motherly pride could not resist the 
impulse which prompted her to say: ‘‘ My 
son paints and draws beautifully for one of 
his age. Rem, go and get some of your 
work to show to Mr. Venable.” 

Rem had finished his supper, so he went 
to the studio, and came back with two or 
three sketches. 

The artist took them nearer to the light, 
He just glanced at them, but put them down 
without comment. ‘‘I wanted particular- 
ly to see the young lady who did the head 
that was exhibited at Henshaw’s.” 

Rem was red with anger at the treatment 
his sketches had received; but what he now 
heard made him inwardly furious. Myra 
had been playing one of her mean tricks. 

Mrs. Decker arose reluctantly, and went 
out of the room to look for the girl. She 
found her sitting in the dark, gazing at the 
moon over the city roofs. Without a word, 
she obeyed her mother’s summons. 

“Is this the little artist?” asked Mr. 
Venable, in surprise. ‘‘ Did you do that 
picture at Henshaw’s?” 

Myra was afraid of her mother and Rem, 
She knew they were both angry with her. 

** Yes, sir,” said she, trembling between 
hope and fear. ‘‘It is a portrait of my 
brother.” 

**T recognized him as soon as | saw him. 
You have a great knack at catching a like- 
ness, or you could not have produced that 
picture. I remember your father very 
well.” 

“The best critics have always admired 
my son’s work,” broke in Mrs. Decker. 
He is a musician and an inventor also.” 

‘* Better stick to one trade, young man,” 
said “Mr. Venable, turning half round. 
‘You will do better in the end. You have 
every reason to be proud of your daughter's 
talent, Madam; and, if you will consent, I 
will receive her into my studio as a pupil, 
free of charge.” 

Myra clasped her hands and uttered a 
half-stifled exclamation of joy. 

‘*We are without means,” returned Mrs. 
Decker. ‘‘ My poor husband died suddenly, 
leaving only money enough to pay off the 
debts. We shall all have to do something, 
and I thought Myra might go out as a 
nursery governess.”’ 

‘*She can do better than that,” said Mr. 
Venable, quickly; ‘‘ and, if you will leave 
her future to me, I will insure you a sup- 
port until she can get to work in a studio 
of her own.” 

Mrs. Decker was obliged to consent, and 
poor Myra’s heart was swelling so that she 
could scarcely get out a word of thanks. 
The artist went away, and Rem sat, filled 
with rage and disgust, in one corner of the 
sofa, 
ft “ What asly cat you are, Myra,” he broke 
but, “to go and stick my face in a print- 
shop window, without so much as saying 
by your leave. It was just one of your 
mean, low-lived tricks.” 

‘*I think he is a very rude man, that Mr. 
Venable,” said Mrs. Decker. ‘“‘He put 
aside your sketches as if he would not con- 
descend to leok at them, and Mrs. Meldrum 
and Miss Hannabis have always gone into 
ecstasies over them.” 

‘‘Don’t be cross to-day,” said Myra, wha 
was so happy she could have prostrated 
herself in adoration before her sulky 





‘I know Rem is vastly my superior,” 


brother. ‘‘Do forgive me, Rem, if I have 
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hurt your feelings. I didn’t mean any 
harm in keepivg it a secret; and, dear 
Rem, do look pleasant and let me love 
vou. T would a thousand times . ither he 
had praised your ske' ches.” 

Rem was finally coaxed back into allow- 
ing Myra to love him, and the next morn- 
ing he wiled his hair and scented his hard 
kerchief, and went out as brisk and blooming 
as usual to walk on the avenue. 

Little Myra has been suecessful in these 
years past She works untiringly, and, 
more than all, she puts her whole heart into 
everything she does, Her studio is hung 
with all her father’s pictures and sketches. 
The place isa shrine full of sacred mem- 
ories for Myra. Her need of loving is as 
great as ever—a kind of heart-hunger; and, 
thouch her eyes see clearer than they once 
did, still, ina way, Rem, the elecunt do- 
nothing, who plays the réle of an unappre- 
ciated genius, is her idol. Rem lets Myra 
provide for his wants, heeause it would be 
such a cross to her if the burden were 


lifted. Mrs. Decker has a prettv parlor of 
her own, where she sifs all day. beautifull 
dressed She is thinking of taking a rich 


grocer for her second husband, for Rem’s 
sake, 


a — 
THE BISHOP’S COWS. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 


Comg, listen to my story, you bright eyes at 
mv knee, 

And see what comes to maidens who watch not 
carefully 

Though fairies dwell in Norland, across the 
roaring fea, 

There may be grief this side the wave for care- 
less you or me. 

Far, far away, in Norway, 
blesses 

The women take their milk-pails and leave the 
farmer's hearth. 

Up high among the mountains they drive the 
lazy cows, 


when summer 


earth, 


Tn highland pastores, sweet and fine, for many 
iday to browse. 


With call and horn they lead them to every 
verdant spot, 

Where deep 
yellow melilot; 


amid the tender grass grows 

And there the maidens watch them all through 
the night and day, 

Lest elves and gnomes and trixies should steal 
their herds away. 


Now, Bishop Sture, in Tronyem,a mighty 
drove had he 

Of black and red and speckled cows, both 
sleek and fair to see. 

The bell cow was a heifer as white as drifted 
snow, 

And softer than the 
pleasant low. 


seeter lure her mild and 


Wi on Frolich, Gret’, 
that year, 

With all his herd from Tronyem, the Bishop 
bade them fear, 

And keep a watch right careful, lest on Mid- 
summer day ° 

The elves that haunt the mountain should drive 
his kine away. 


and Ulla went to the Alp 


But Frolich was a lazy girl and well she loved 
her nap, 

And Greta’s little sister would climb into her 
lap. 

The little orphan sister must have her story 
told, 

Though all the cows in Norway should wander 
from their fold. 


And Ulla had a lover, who brought her gentians 
blue, 


And baskets full of cloud-berries, all wet with 
morning dew. 

6o came it that the sunset that bright Midsum- 
mer day 

Found Frolich nodding by the door and Gret’ 
with Alse at play, 


While Ulla and her lover looked in each other’s 
eyes; 

When suddenly an elfin laugh awoke them with 
surprise. 

They looked. The Alp side opened, and, slowly 
stealing on, 

Before their frightened vision the Bishop’s 
cows Were gone. 

Dwindled in fairy fashion, like toys for chil 

dren’s play, 

tiny snow-white 

uway 

The black and red and speckled went slowly 
on behind, 

The sun dropped down, the Alp-side shut, no 
straggler could they find. 


The heifer led all the rest 


In vain they sobbed, and scolded, and “tore 
their flaxen hair; 

The Bishop’s cows had vanished like cloud- 
flocks out of air; 

And never any other man in Trovyew hall or 
house 

Let Frolich, Gret’, or Ulla go to the Alp with 
cows. 





THE COOMBHAR AND HIS DONEEY. 


Tue following is the translation of a 
Hindu story, as told by a native of Ahmed- 
nugger, India. It is difficult to translate 
it literally, for in Marathi there are many 
very expressive and suggestive idioms for 
which we have no equivalent in English. 

The recital is accompanied with vivid 
gestures, and, if the listeners do not show 
their interest by saying ‘* Aww” at the end 
of every sentence, the story-teller will stop, 
and refuse to continue, unless urged to do 
In a large company, howevgr, one 
man is generally chosen to respond, while 
the others are quiet. Before commencing, 
the story-teller draws from his girdle a 
little bag, and, taking from it leaves of the 
betel plant, pieces of the betel nut, and a 
small tin box of lime, begins to put them 
together in proportions to suit his own 
taste, that he may refresh himself from 
time totime. As he does this, let us im- 
agine that he is telling the story of the 
coombhar (potter) and his donkey. 

There was once a coombhar, and he had 
a donkey, whom each morning he let loose 
into a certain field, and who returned to his 
owner every afternoon. Now, one day, as 
this coombhar sat pat, patting the earthern 
vessels into shape with his wooden thapti,* 
his donkey failed to come at the usual 
time. 

Night drew on; but still nodonkey. So, 
taking his thapti, he set out in search of 
him. Clouds were gathering in the sky; the 
night was utterly dark, save when the light- 
ning ffashed; and tip, tip, tip the rain- 
drops were beginning to fall. Nowa tiger, 
having covered himself with ashes, was 
standing close to the wall, to be sheltered 
from the storm. As the coombhar neared 
him, a sudden flash of lightning disclosed 
a gray object leaning against the wall. 
Going up to the tiger and rouglily pulling 
him by the ear, he sprang on his back and 


so. 


gave him several smart blows wit’ his 
thapti. The tiger was greatly frig) ened 


and began to run atthe top of his speed. 
Having brushed off some of the ashes, in 
the act of jumping on his back, the coom- 
bhar-saw, as it lightened again, that he was 
not riding on his donkey. 

“This is a tiger!” he exclaimed, in dis- 
may. ‘‘ What shall I do?” 

Just then he saw before him, in the elare 
of the lightning, a large banya’ trec, with 
numerous air-roots hanging toward the 
ground from the branches. As the tiger 
ran under these air-roots, he raised his 
hands, and, catching hold of te first that 
touched them, nimbly climbed up, never 
resting till he had reached the topmost 
branch. 

Meanwhile, the tiger, running as if for 
dear life, met a wolf, who stopped him with 
the words: 

‘“‘What! You the king of beasts, and run- 
ning away from any one?” 

“Oh!” howled the tiger, ‘‘an_ ear- 
wrencher! See! my ear is wrenched until 
it is fit for nothing!” 

‘« Where is he?” 

‘“‘Ona great banyan tree, two or three 
miles from here.” 

‘* Let us go and see him.” 

The tiger assenting, they started; but 
suddenly the latter drew back and stopped. 

‘*Not so,” he said. ‘‘ We must not go 
80.” 

‘How then?” asked the wolf? 

‘« We must tie our tails together. 

‘‘What nonsense!” exclaimed the wolf. 
**Come on!” 

‘‘No,” replied the tiger. 
othr way.” 

So they tied their taile f:mly together, 
and started again. Having reached the 
place, they looked for the coombhar some 
time ere the wolf spied him, at the very top 
of the tree. Upon this the wolf showed 
all his teeth; but had scarcely done so 
when the coombhar, taking godd aim, 
threw down his thapti, hitting him in the 
mouth and breaking every tooth he had. 
The tiger started instantly on the run, 
dragging after him the wolf, thump, 
thumping on the ground. 

In this state they met a jackal, who ex- 
claimed, in amazement: 

‘‘ What! Such great beasts fleeing from 
any one?” 

“YA plece of wood a foot or more long and three or 


four inches broad at the top, narrowing toward the 
handle. 


“TI will go no 








‘*Oh!” cried the tiger, ‘‘ an ear-wrencher! 
Look! how he has wrenched my ear.” 

‘‘An ear-wrencher!” howled the wolf. 
‘‘Rather, a tooth-breaker. See! he has 
broken every tooth in my head ” 

‘* Where is he?” was the question. 

‘*In that great banyan tree.” 

‘* Let us all go there.” 

So they started. But the tiger drew 
back, as before; nor would he consent to» 
go until their tails were all tied together. 
On reaching the place, they could nowhere 
see the coombhar, for he had descended 
into the hollow trunk of the tree and re 
mained noiseless there. But there was a 
small hole in the trunk, and the jackal’s 
keen sense of smell soon revealed to him 
the fact of the coombhar’s being there. 

** Now, where will he go?” he cried, ex- 
ultingly. Then, turning to his companions, 
‘‘Untie our tails!” he said. ‘‘I will put 
mine into this hole, and after he has seized 
it do youtwd take hold of me, and then 
you know how to pull me till the trunk 
gives way.” 

As he pushed his tail in through the hole, 
the coombhar braced himself firmly against 
the trunk, and, winding the tail around his 
hand, held it tight. 

‘*Now,” cried the jackal, 
friends!” 

They did pul, and snap! went his long, 
bushy tail. How they all ran! First the 
tiger, next the wolf, and then the poor, 
tailless jackal. Asthey fled thence,a leopard 
met them and exclaimed: 

‘Are you such royal beasts of the forest, 
and do you flee from anything?” 

“Oh!” roared the tiger, ‘‘ an ear-wrencher! 
See how he has wrenched my ear!” 

‘An ear-wrencher!” howled the wolf. 
“4 tooth-breaker! He has not left a single 
tooth in my head.” 

‘‘A tooth-breaker! Rather a tdil-snap- 
per!” yelled the jackal, showing the little 
stump of a tail that was left. “ 

‘* Where is he?” 

‘* On that great banyan tree.” 

“Let us go there. I can bring him down 
with one leap.” 

They started; but the tiger drew back, re- 
fusing to goon until their tails should be 
tied together. 

‘« What nonsense!” cried the leopard, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ We could not walk as fast, 
and who ever heard of such a thing?” 

The tiger being at length persuaded, they 
went on separately. On reaching the tree, 
the leopard tried in vain to leap as high as 
the topmost branch. Having attempted it 
several times, without success, he turned to 
the jackal and requested him to call togeth- 
er all the beasts of the forest; and, they hav- 
ing assembled, he proceeded to place them 
one above the other—first the tiger, then the 
wolf, on him the jackal, next the deer, and 
so on, until the top one was half way be- 
tween the ground and the coombhar. Then 
he prepared to jump, intending to alight on 
the back of the animal at the top of the 
pyramid, and thence he could easily leap 
up to the coombhar; but the latter, as the 
leopard jumped, cried out: “If you are go- 
ing to catch any,one, catch the tiger!” 

The cowardly tiger, fearing the coombhar 
would yet do him an injury, slipped out 
from under the wolf. Down came all 
the animals above him, and, bruised and 
maimed, they fled from the place as soon as 
soon as possible. After they had dispersed, 
the coombhar descended, and, having found 
his donkey, returned home. As he was 
greatly prospered, so may you be. My story 
ended, may your desire for it be filled. 


‘pull, my 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be a= 
dressed “ Puszies.”” THe INDEPENDENT. New York.) 


EASY DIAMONDS. 
I. 
1, a consonant; 2, something for the neck; 
3, point of the compass; 4, devoured; 5, a 


consonant. 
It. 


1, a consonant ; 2, part of the body ; 3, point 
of the compass; 4, an abbreviation meaning 
‘and others ’’; 5, a consonant. 


EASY WORD-SQUARES. 


% 
1, point of the compass ; 2, part'y open ; 3, 
m>.rket ; 4, a large shrub. 
ul. 
1, point of the compass; 2, always; 3, a 
word meaning half ; 4, snug. M. B. H. 
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Central perpendicular: a kind reception, 
Central horizontal : a kind of mountain. Upper 
arm: 1, a letter; 2, a fish; 3, a consonant. 
Right-hand arm: 1 (5 letters), a multitude ; 2, 
aninsect ; 3, avowel. Bottomarm: 1, reverie; 
2, a printer’s term; 3, a vowel. Left-hand 
arm : 1,a harbor; 2, a heavy piece of wood; 3 
@ consonant. L. R. 


BURIED ARTICLES BELONGING TO THE TOILET. 

1. Each night this week I have been sewing ; 
but to-night I mean to read. 

2. Whenever [ have a sprain, I always use 
arnica plaster. 

8. Harry, you have left your cap in the 
library. 

4. Here comes Bob. 
has made of himself. 

5. Isabel taught me how to knit this pretty 
edging. 

6. I passed through the arbor, in going to 
gather my flowers this morning. 

7. This morning I saw at church all of the 
young ladies from Seminary. 

8. Susan, do hush! Oh! everybody is mak- 
ing such a noise I cannot write. 

9. Do not appear in such a garb. Rush into 
the house and make yourself respectable. 

10. If you must buy tobacco, M. Barnes & 
Co. have the best article. M. F. 


Oh! what a guy he 





ENIGMAS.—AMERICAN POETS. 
I. 
My 1, 9, 4i8 a wager. 
My 5, 3, 7 is a pronoun. 
My 2, 6, 8 is a small manual. 


II 
My 1, 3, 5 is a power of mind. 
My 2, 6, 4 is to strike with foree. 
My 8, 7 is a musical tone. 


111. 

My 4, 5, 9, 13, 12 is a collection of paper. 

My 1, 2, 6, 7 is to bring together. 

My 8, 3, 10, 11 is a shaded walk. 

Iv. 

My 5, 2, 4 is a watery vapor. 

My 1, 9, 10 is not high or elevated. 

My 8, 6, 8, 7 is a girl’s name. 

1. P. M. 
REVERSALS. 

By reversing change a stratagem to a por- 
tion, as trap to part. 

1, change mischievous animals to a heaven- 
ly body ; 2, change to drive back to a root; 3, 
chang. sin to exist ; 4, change to extract and 
make a minor; 5, change a kind of beer to 
kingly; 6, change a kind of carriage to a 
measure ; 7, change something used for bed- 
ding to excrescenses; 8, change to wind and 
make to look askance; 9, change something 
found in a lady’s work-basket to narrow open- 
ings ; 10, change a riotous feast toa bar; 11, 
change a native of Algiers and make scope ; 
12, change a beam to light knocks ; 13, change 
a sailing vessel to small bodies of water; 
14, change to repulse and make a leprous per- 
son; 15, change one who has no regard for the 
truth and make it mean to scoff. A. B.C. 


ENIGMA. 
I am a saying of 26 letters. 
My 26, 4, 18, 13, 6 is confidence. 
My 17, 9, 8, 14 is worn on part of the body. 
My 16, 11, 21, 25, 10 are found in all barn- 
yards, 
My 19, 1, 22, 24 is part of the body. 
My 2, 7, 4, 5 is a promise. 
My 20, 15, 25, 12, 17, 9 is to complete. 
My 8, 23, 10 is to fasten. L. R. A. 
CHARADB. 
My first is self. 
My second is evil. 


My third is a brittle substance. 


My whole is a kind of gelatine. 
ALLEN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
PYRAMID. 


A 
ART 
BOTTS 
CHAISESB 
DEFECTION 
EXTENUATION 
PATHERLASHERS 
GREGORIAN-CHANTS 
HARDHEARTEDWRETCH 
INCOMPREHFNSIBILITY 


DOUBLES DIAGONAL WORD -SQUARE, 
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Sciections. 
THE LADY AND THE LION. 


None of our fair readers, certainly, and 
few of our readers who are not fair, we 
hope, can need to be reminded of the 
trenchant poem in which Robert Browning 
takes up and defends the cause of the lady 
who bade the Knight De Lorges léap down 
into the arena and pick up her glove, lying 
there within easy reach of an angry lion. 
The poem was provoked by Schiller’s ear- 
lier ballad of ‘The Glove,” in which the 
incident was treated from the purely mas- 
euline point of view. Browning makes out 
a very good case for the lady, who calmly 
states to Pierre Ronsard. when he questions 
her, that she took De Lorges at his word. 
He had repeatedly declared his desire to 
risk death in her service, and, as she really 
wanted the glove, she thought he could not 
abject to making his words goods by getting 
it, particularly when she had observed that 
2 page did not hesitate to leap the barrier, 
in order to pick up his own cap, which had 
fallen over it. In Browning’s poem, too, 
the lady, after De Lorges throws her over, 
marries a more devoted lever and lives 
hanpv ever after; while, as for De Lorges, 
he weds a court beauty, who attracts the 
notice of King Francis and who continually 
sends him off, when the king comes ‘o see 
her, to fetch her gloves from some remote 
place where she has left them. All this 
preface will, doubtless, lend peculiar inter 
est to the following eminently Teutonic 
and literal version of the ‘‘ Handshoe” of 
Schiller, overset into English, after the 
spirits and measures of the authentical, by 
Dr. Heinrich Krauss, Ph. D., and so wider: 


Before his Lion Garden, 

The Reast-ficht taking part in, 

Sits Good King Fran k, 

And beside him the Princess of Crown, 
And from balcony high, spying down, 
The Dame in a handsome Rank. 


And as he winks with his Finger 

The gate is thrown oven by a Springer; 
And herein his considerate Foots 

A Lion puts, 

And eves him, proud, 

The crowd. 


And. as he stares, 

He rattles his hairs; 

Then spreads his Limb 

And lays down him. 
And the King winks more, 
Then onens him speedy 
A second Door: 
And ont runs greedy, 
With savage Hop, 
A tiger before. 
As he the Lion at seeth, 
He pauses a Stop, 
Wawa his End 
In threatening Bend, 
Ard mills his Teeth ; 
Then sticks his Fve on 
The gruesome Lion, 
Up far off comes, 
Fiercely hums, 
And lays down him. 


And the King winks more; 

And from another ont-done Door 
Two Leonards are spitted forth. 
They rush with fight-earer Haste 

On the Tiger Beast. 

He strokes them with his grim-rude Pats, 
And the Lion, with Roar. 

Elevates him un and waits for War, 
And round, in Loop, 

A blood-eager Group, 

Rit waiting all those grim-faced Cats. 


Then falls, from the Baleonv Stand, 

A Handshoe from ladvlike Hand: 

And comes, both the Tiger and Lion, 

Pretty nigh on. 

On the brave Sir De Lorges, in mocking Way, 

The fair Miss Kunigunde turns her Eve. 
“Mr. Sir, if you love me so warm.’’’she say, 
“And are of the meaning to win me die, 

So heave me the Handshoe np.”’ 


And the Sir, who knows not Fear, 

Jumps down without any linzer— 

A graceful bound! 

And from the perilons Ground, 

Heaves up the Handshoe with valiant Finger. 


And high astount and sore afraid is 

Every Sir, and all the ladies. 

But coolly he brings her the Handshoe-Glove 

(While his praise is applanded from every 
Neck) 


And with tenderish Look of Love, 

To fill him with blissful Expect, 

Receives him fair Miss Kunignunde. 

And he throws her the Handshoe in at her 


face: 
And “ Miss !"" he cries, ‘‘I want none of your 
Grace !”’ 
And in that Hour quits her asunder. 
a - 


THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


FaMIntar as the micration.of birds is to 
us, there is, perhans, no question in zoology 
more obscure. The long flights they take 
ind the unerring certainty with which they 
wing their way between the most distant 
places, arriving and departing at the same 
period year after year, are points in the 
history of birds of pass ge as miysterious as 
they are interesting. We know that most 
micrants fly after sundown, though many 
of them select a moonlivht nicht to cross 
the Mediterranean. But that their meteor. 
ological instinct is not unerring is proved 
by the fact that thousands are every year 
drowned in their flight over the Atlantic 
and other oceans. Northern Africa and 





Western Asia are selected as winter-quar- 








ters by most of them, and they may be 
often noticed, on their way thither, to hang 
over towns at night, puzzled, in spite of 
their experience, by the shifting lights of 
the streets and houses. The swallow or 
the nightingale mey sometimes be delayed 
by unexpected circumstances; yet it is 
rarely that they arrive or depart many days 
sooner or later, one year with another. 
Professor Newton considered that, were 
sea-fowl satellites revolving round the 
earth, their arrival could hardly be more 
surely calculated by an astronomer. Fou) 
weather or fair, heat or cold, the puffins 
repair to some of their stations punctually 
on a civen day, as if their movements were 
regulated hy clockwork. The swiftness of 
flight which characterizes most birds en- 
ables them to cover a vast space ina brief 
time. The common Dlack swift can 
fly 276 miles an hour. a speed which, if 
it could be maintained for less than half 
a day, would carry the bird from its 
winter to iis summer quarters. The large 
purple swift of America is capable of even 
greater feats on the wing. The chimney 
swallow is slower--ninety miles per hour 
being about the limits of its powers; but 
the passenger pigeon of the® United States 
can accomplish a journey of 1,000 miles 

tween sunrise and sunsct. It isalso true, 
as the ingenious Herr Palmen has attempted 
to show, that migrants during their long 
flights may be directed by an experience 
partly inherited and partly acquired by the 
individual hird. They often follow the 
coast-lines of continents, and invariably 
take, on their passage over the Mediterr:- 
nean, one of three routes. But this theory 
will not explain how they pilot themselves 
across broad oceans and is invalidated by 
the fact, familiar to every ornithologist, 
that the old and young birds do not journey 
in company. Invariably, the youn broods 
trave] together; then come. after aninterval, 
the parents; and finally the rear is brought 
up by the weakly, infirm, molting, and 
broken-winged. This isthe rule in Autumn. 
The return journey is accomplished in the 
reverse order. The distance traveled seems. 
moreover, to have no relation to the size of 
the traveler. The Swedish blue-throat per- 
forms its maternal functions among the 
Lapps and enjoys its winter holiday among 
the Negroes of the Soudan, while the tiny, 
ruby-throated humming bird proceeds 
annually from Mexico to Newfoundland 
and back again, though one would imagine 
that so delicate a little fairy would he more 
at home among the cacti and agaves of the 
Tierra Caliente than among the firs and 
fogs of the North.—Zondon Standard. 





HOW LONG MAN MAY LIVE. 





Tr was Prof. Hufeland’s opinion that the 
limit of possible human life might he sect at 
200 years. This on the general principle 
that the life of a creature is eight times the 
vears of its period of growth. That which 
is quickly formed quickly perishes, and the 
earlier complete developmenf is reached the 
sooner bodily decay ensues. More women 
reach old age than men, but more men 
attain remarkable longevity than women. 
Some animals grow to be very old. Horned 
animals live shorter lives than those with- 
out horns, fierce longer than timid, and 
amphibious longer than those which inhabit 
the air. The voracious pike exists, it is 
said. to an age of 150 years; the turtle is 
good ‘for a hundred years or more; and 
among birds the golden eagle is known to 
have lived nearly 200 years, while the sly 
and somber crow reaches the venerable age 
of a century. Passing up in the scale of 
life to man, and skinping the patriarchs, we 
find many recorded instances of longevity 
among the classic Greeks and Romans. 
Pliny notes that in the reign of the Emperor 
Vespasian, in the year 76, there were 124 
men living in the limited area between the 
Appennines and the Po of 100 vears and 
upward, three of whom were 110 and four 
over 135. Cicero’s wife lived to the age of 
103, and the Rom:'n actress Luceja plaved in 
public as late as her 112th vear. 

Coming down to more recent. times, the 
most: notable authentic instance of grest 
age is that of Henry Jenkins, of Yorksh‘re, 
England, who died in 1670, 169 years old. 
He was a fisherman, and at the age of 100 
easily swam across rapid rivers. Another 
historic case is thet of Thomas Parr, of 
Shropshire, a day Isborer, who lived to the 
age of 152 years. When more than 120 he 
married his second wife, and till 130 he 
could swing the scythe and wield the flail 
with the best of his fellow-laborers. Tn his 
152d year Parr went up to London to ex- 
hibit himself to the king. It proved an un- 
lucky visit, for, violating the abstemious 
habit of acentury anda half. the old man 
feasted so freely on the royal victuals that 
he soon died, merely of a plethora. On 
examination, his internal organs proved to 
be in excellent condition, and there was no 
reason why he should not have lived much 
longer, save for this unfortunate taste of 
royal hospitality. Professor Hufeland’s 
roll of centenarians includes many more 
remarkable cases, among them that of 
Mittlestedt, a Prussian soldier, who served 
67 years under both Fredericks, fighting 
many battles and enduring much hard 
campaigning, and who, after all this, mar- 
ried success‘vely three wives, t last when 

two years vefore his 


he was 110, onl 
death. —Springfleld Republi 


wan, 





| WHAT IS ILLEGAL IN RITUALISM. 


THE following letter of the Bishop of 
Worcester to the Rev. R. W. Enraght will 
show what practices an English bishop may 
forbid: 

HartTLesury, KIDDERMINSTER, } 
Nov. 2d, 1880. 

My Dear Mr. Enraght:—You will not 
have forgotten that on July 11th, 1872, you 
undertook, in compliance with my direc- 
tion and desire, to desist from certain 
observances of ritual in the administration 
of Holy Communion in your church—viz. : 

From the use of lighted candles upon or near 
the communion-table when they are not 
wanted for the purpose of giving light ; 

From wearing a chasuble and alb 

From the ceremonial mixing of water with 
the wine ; and 

From making the sign of the cross toward 
the congregation. 

There are other matters of ritual which 
have been determined to be contrary to the 
law of our Church, but which I have re- 
ceived information that you are in the habit 
of observing. 

I think it necessary, therefore, to order 
and direct that you shall desist not only 
from the abovenamed observances, but 
from the following also—virz. : 

From using in the administration of Holy 
Communion wafers, not being and in- 
stead of bread, such as is usual to be eaten; 

From standing, while saying the Prayer of 
Consecration, at the middle of the west 
side of the communion-table, with your 
back to the people, so as to prevent them 
from seeing you break the bread or take 
the cup into your hand ; 

From not continuing to stand during the 
whole time, of your saying the Prayer of 
Consecration ; 

From elevating the cup and paten more 
than is necessary for compliance within 
the rubrics ; 

From causing the hymn or prayer common- 
ly known as Agnus Dei to be sung imme- 
diately after the Prayer of Consecration ; 

From standing. instead of kneeling, while 
saying the Confession in the Communion 
Service; and 
From kissing the Prayer-book. 

I shall be glad if you will assure me that 
you will undertake to comply with the 
directions which I thus feel it my duty to 
place upon you 


Yours, very faithfully, H. Worcester. 





A Goon one is told in Kentucky on 
General Garficld—the Colonel Garfield who 
developed Tom Marshall's running ability 
so handsomly. 

Garfield was : Methodist minister, and 
was once preaching in a rough neighborhood 
in the mountains, where ministers were 
always insulted and interrupted and some- 
times driven away. In the midst of the 
exercises one of these ‘‘ lewd fellows of the 
baser sort” came in and commenced a dis- 
turbance. Garfield took no notice of him, 
and proceeded with his discourse; but the 
fellow grew outrageous and = Garfield 
stopped. His patience had been gradually 
departing, and was now clean’ gone. 
‘*Brethern,” said he, “I think, if old Job 
was lrere he would certainly thrash that 
fellow and thrash him soundly; but, inas- 
much as heis not here, [am going to do it 


” 


until he ‘‘ hollered.” Then, taking him by 
the sholders, he jammed him into a seat, 
with: ‘‘ There, sit there, you scoundrel, until 
I get through'’ And he marched back into 
the pulpit and finished his sermon in quiet. 
The story is good enough to be true and 
very likely it is, for the General has not 
gotten over that sort of thing to this day.— 
Harper's Magazine. 





DR. ROGER’S VEGETABLE WORM SYRUP instant- 
ly destroys worms and removes the Secretions which 
cause them. 
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LAY IS DANGEROUS. 
ARE YOU TROUBLED WITH A 


Cough or Cold? 


TAKE 


ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM 


AND PREVENT CONSUMPTION. 
This valuable remedy is sold by all Druggists. 
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Impossible to detect it. Perfectly harm 
less. Adheres to the Skin. White or Pink 
25c. Get the Genuine. All Druggists 
or by mail on receipt of ten 3c. stamps. 

Theo. Ricksecker, 14 jam St., N. ¥ 
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myself.” And he jumpedintothe chap before | 
he knew what was coming, and beat him | 








DR. CLARK 
JOHNSON’S 


atian Blot Syrup 


AND Skin DISEASES 
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(TRADE MARK. 
Dyspepsia, Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Ague, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Hieart Disease, 
Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc, 
The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 
9,000,000 Bottles 
S01. SINGE 1870. 
CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 
No. 99 West Houston Sr., City. 
Sir :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
entirely of the distress in my head and relieved ever 
difficulty of my bowels. I must ——— it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for sick headache. 
ALICE REED. 





DYSPEPSIA. 

DEAR Sir :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyspepsia (from which I suffered for five years), with 
the happiest results. 

Afew doses placed my stomach in a condition to 
digest food, thereby relieving me of those distressin 
pains experienced by dyspeptics after eating; anc 
axnouss it at first causec 
quic 


’ 
occasional dizziness, this 
disappeared on my continuing its use. My 


igestion is now almost perfect and I feel greatly 
benefited. ours WM. A. PIERMAN, 
No, 383 West 38d St., New York City. 
CATARRH CURED, 
No. 44 West 97TH St., NEW York 
Dear Sin :—Being troubled with Catarrh, I com- 


menced the use of your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
after a fair trial, | find myself entirely cured. 
Cc. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED. 


No. 617 9TH AVENUE, CITY. 
Dear Sir :—I do not think I woutd be doing my duty 
without having the affilcted know the beneficial re- 
sults derived from the use of your BLOOD PURIFIER, 
For three years I suffered from liver and lung diffi- 
culties. After taking the medicine for a short time, 1 


was relleved, and happy to testify that I am well. 
- Mrs. JENNIE LORD. 
PASREECH LOADING DOUBLEGUNS, 
« e Genuine Twist Barrels. 
$1 MUZZLE. LOADING DOUBLEGUNS. 
€ Genuine Twist Barrels. $10 Kentucky Rites. 
Best Guns and Rifles for the money in the world, 
Send for large Illustrated Catalocue to 
JAMES BOWN & SONS, 
136 and 138 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENTERPRISE GUN WoRKS, Established 1848. 


£3) to $1,000 ;2 to 32 Stops. PIANO 
$125 - Paper free. Address 
DANIELF, BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 








NEW YORK & BOSTON LAMP M'FP’°G Cv., 
294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Besides a special novelty in Lamps, we manufacture 
many new styles and wholesale every variety of 
Kerosene Goods at lowest prices. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 


AN OFFER 
CONSUMERS OF TEA AND COFFEE. 





THE CREAT 
LONDON TEA CoO., 


G01 Washington Street, Boston, Mass,, 


offer inducements for consumers of Tea and Coffee 
to get up Clubs, and obtain some of the many Prepnii- 
ums which we offer. 

During the past four years that we have been estab- 
lished in Boston we have sent out over seven thou- 
sand of these Club orders. 

Below are a few of the many Premiums offered 

With,a &5 Order we send a Si/ver- Plated Caster. 

With a @10 Order we send an English China Tea 
Set of 45 pieces. 

Witha S15 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 
Pickle Dish, «nd Butter Dish, or an English China 
Decorated fea Set of 44 pieces. 

With a 820 Order we send a French China Gold 
Band Tea Set of 44 pieces, or an English China Dinner 
Set of 106 pieces. 

For a Pvice-List of our Teas and a full list of Premt 
ums, send us a postal, with address plainly written. 

Mention this paper. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


801 Washington St., Boston, Macs, 


WE RECOMMEND 


Carter's Iron Pills 
To every woman who is 
weak, nervous, and dis- 
couraged ; particular! 
those who have thin pale 
lips, cold hands and feet 
and who are without 
strength or ambition. 
These Pills quiet the 
nerves, give strength 
to the y. induce re 
freshing sleep, ye 
the quality of the blood 
and purify and brighten 
the complexion. 
Remember that IRON 
is the Great Tonic. 
CaRTER's Tron Pitts 
are also valu.be 
men who ai¢ 
with WNervo s Weak- 
ness, Night Sweats, &c, 
in metal boxes at NOcta, 
Sent by Mail. Address 
CARTER Mepicing Co., 
New York City, Sold by 
Drnggists everywhere, 
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+ Savin and Gavin. 


The Agricultural Editor twtll be glad to receive cny 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our Subscribers who feel specially interested. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


It is questionable if any other flower is so gen- 
erally popular as the lily of the valley. No 
other possesses such delicate charms, none is 
more useful, and none so much sought after by 
afi classes, the roseexcepted. The flowers are 
doubly welcome when they are produced months 
before their ordinary time, which can be accom- 
plished with ease and certainty if a proper sys- 
tem of cultivation is followed, and these notes 
are intended to show that asuccession of lilies 
of the valley can be maintained for seven or 
eight months. The length of time the outside 
supply lasts depends upon the situation the 
plants occupy and upon the season. To main- 
tain asupply from the commencement of the 
new year is by no means difficult, as imported 
single crowns and clumps from the Continent 
ean be had In flower in abundance during 
January, and by hard forcing flowers may be 
obtained by Christmas, On more than one 
oceasion newly-imported plants have been in- 
troduced into strong heat as as they 
arrived; but they did not start for months 
afterward, and some of the plants produced 
their flowers the following July and August 
outside. This is sufficient proof thatthe lily of 
the valley cannot be forced until it has received 
a thorough rest. How ean these imported 
plants be expected to bear flowers nearly as 
soon as they arrive? They aretaken up as 
soon as they show signs of rest, and many of 
the leaves are upon the plants when they arrive, 
prematurely ripened by the journey. It is 
tinreasonable to suppose that plants receiving 
seareely any rest will start satisfactorily and 
good flowers by subjecting them to 
the strong heat of forcing-houses 


600n 


produce 


They ean be produced by the last week in 


October, if an effort is made to have them thus | 


early without adopting extreme measures in 
Imported roots will not 
flowers during November; and to accomplish 


this plants must be crown in pots, 


forcing. produce 


and assisted 
after flowering to make an early growth, so as to 


receive an early rest. If anumber of {mport- 
ed clumps or strong home-grown plants 
from the border are potted in good loam,a 


seventh of manure and sand, and forced after 
the new year, the foliage can be had with the 
flowers, which is essential to thé plants if they 
are to produce their flowers again in early 
Autumn. Some little care must be taken that 
these plants are not seriously checked while 
flowering; nor must they be placed outside or 
in cold frames and neglected after flowering, 
which is frequently the case. A vinery or 
warm peach-house is suitable, and a light post- 
tion should be afforded the plants until crowth 
is completed and matured. They can then be 
placed outside, ina sunny position, to thorough- 
ly ripen their crowns ; which must not, how- 
ever, be done by withholding water, to induce 
premature rest. Liberal feeding should be re- 
sorted to while the plants are growing and un- 
til the growth is completed, the crowns plump, 
and the foliage becoming yellow. They should 
not suffer through insufficient supplies of 
water during any stage, and after the foliage 
has fallen the plants can remain outside, resting 
until they are required for forcing; 
must 


but they 
not be allowed to become dust dry at 


any time. 
After the plants havehad a good rest, forcing 
ean be conducted without trouble. This sea- 


son plants so treated were plunged into tan, 
the crowns being placed about two inches below 
the surface and the bottom heat ranged at 
about 85°, scarcely ever varying; andthe flower 
sprays quickly appeared and were gathered 
here onthe 3rd ofthe present month. Assoonas 
the flowers appear through the tan, it isremoved 
from around the crowns, and inverted flower- 
pots are placed over them, stopping up the 
hole in the pot for afew days. This assists in 
drawing the flowers well up, which should 
afterward be gradually exposed to the light, 
and they will increase in size, substance, and 
fragrance. 

This system of early forcing will year by year 
spoilsome of the plants, so that an annual prep 
aration of a numberis needed. When the flow- 
ers come first, the foliage afterward is natur- 
ally weak. These early-forced plants must be 
carefully hardened, and when frost is past 
plant them outside, where they can remain for 
two years, to thoroughly recover their strength; 
anda number of plants forced after the new 
year should again be grown on for the following 
Autumn. Plants from the outside, when well 
established, can be lifted; and either be placed 
in pots forced upon beds of leaves or laid upon 
vinery borders, and a little soil scattered 
amongst them until their flowers are produced. 
It is a good plan to place the roots in shallow 
boxes in vineries afterward. They are much 
more readily removed, to harden off again be- 





fore planting out. By introducing them in 
boxes for cutting, potting up a quantity in pots 
and introducing them in batches, it is easy to 
maintaiu a succession until flowers can be had 
outside. Lily of the valley will succeed in pts 
for a number of years, providing the drainage 
is kept good, the plants not subjected to 
too early forcing, and being well supplied with 
liquid manure while growing, so as to produce 
stout foliage, which is the precursor of bold 
crowns. : 

To have a good supply of these flowers out- 
side as long as possible, itis necessary to plant 
in different aspects—some in asunny position, 
others again to succeed them, and for the last 
supply plant in anorthernaspect. The ground 
should be liberally manured, and in Autumn, 
after the foliage has faded, some short, decayed 
manure may be thinly spread amongst the 
plants, with much benefit to them the following 
season. During dry weather a good soaking of 
water may be given and occasional supplies of 
liquid manure. The out-door treatment is very 
simple, and it fs easy to prepare a few plants 
annaally ir peach-houses or vinerfes, to supply 
early flowers through November and December. 
After that period the production of the flowers 
is comparatively easy.—Journal of Horticulture. 





TIMBER LOTS 


NoT every man who owns a timber lot man- 
ages it to the best possible advantage. It 
seems easy enough, at first thought, to take 
care of this kind of land. Most people who 
have had no experience with it would feel sure 
that it required less than half the skill which 
is needed to carry on an ordinary farm. But 
experience isa great teacher and frequently 
makes unexpected and astonishing revelations. 
Most men who assume the care of wooded 


| lands figd sooner or later that, in order to turn 


everything at atime andin a manner which 
will be the most profitable, they need all the 
ability and skill they possess. It is not very 
hard to cut off everything that has grown, and 
put it into the market; but it is a difficult 
matter to cut at just the right time what 
should be removed and leave what ought to 
remain. There are two opposite directions, in 
one of which there is a strong lability to err. 
Many owners of timber lots cut wood and 
timber clean wherever they go, and without 
waiting until the trees reach anything like 
maturity. This course involves a great waste. 
All clean cuiting must cause loss, if the land is 
to be kept for growing wood or timber; for it 
involves the removal of a great many young 
trees, which are worth nothing of any conse- 


» quence for wood, but which, having got well 


started, are in a condition to rapidly increase 
in value. If the old trees were taken out 
and the sprouts and young trees allowed to 
a perpetual wood-lot could be easily 
maintained. But, if everything is cut clean, it 
will take many years for the growth of anything 
large enough for wood, and still longer for tim 
ber trees to grow. Some people, who do not 
cut everything, are yearly cutting trees which, 
though large enough to be of some value, are 
yet growing rapidly and can only be cut ata 
great sacrifice ; for when a tree has reached a 
trunk diameter of six or eight {nches it has 
attained a stage at which it makes a much 
more rapid growth than ever before. Five 
years added to the age of such a tree insures a 
large addition to its size and value. At this 
stage trees seem to grow as much in one year 
as they do in five years of their early life. To 
cut trees then is like keeping a lot of pullets 
until they begin fo lay, and then, just at the 
point at which they begin to do something 
toward paying the expenses of their keeping, 
killing and selling them for poultry. Every 
one can see that this would be a foolish opera- 
tion, because up to this point considerable ex- 
pense has been incurred and no income re- 
ceived. To kill the pullets then makes sure of 
cutting off all receipts from eggs, and the small 
sum obtained for the meat is far less than 
would be received for ti ‘s purpose if they were 
kept until they were larger and fatter. 

There is another extreme to which some 
owners of wood-lands go, which involves about 
as much loss as the course which has just been 
described. These men let their tiggber stand 
too long, and it becomes injured by “the effects 
of age and its inevitable tendency to decay. 
The writer has in mind what was once a splen- 
did grove. It was owned by an old gentleman, 
who had grown up on the farm containing the 
grove and whose more than fourscore years 
dated back to the early life of the trees. In 
his later years he spoke somewhat sadly of this 
grove. He knew that the trees were as valu- 
able as they ever would be, and that self-inter- 
est dictated their removal; but his affections 
clung to the old trees, and he determined that 
they should stand until he was gone. After 
his death, some wagon manufacturers bought 
the timber and took it from the land. Many a 
farmer in that little community felt a sense of 
personal loss when those splendid old oaks 
were removed; yet it was found that the trees 
had stood far too long for their highest value to 


grow, 





be obtained. Many ofthem had decayed at the 
stump and bore the marks of injuries inflicte:! 
by age. Another piece of wood-land, contain 
ing a large number of heavy and splendid trees, 
comes tomind. A few years ago these trees 
would have been valuable for ship-building 
and for many other purposes; but the owner 
declined to sell them, and they now remain on 
his lot monuments to his unwise delay. Prot- 
ably they would not now sell for more than 
half what they would have brought fifteen years 
ago, and the interest on a large sum of money 
which might have h«cn obtained for them has 
been lost. Here there was no such excuse 
asin the other instance, as thisis merely a 
common though valuable wood-lot, while that 
was agrove,in which a public interest was felt. 
And there are many owners of timber-lands in 
which there are many trees which have passed 
their prime and are now rapidly on the decline. 
The loss involved in allowing these trees to 
stand is very great. They should be removed 
at once, and the young trees which ure growing 
up around them should thus be given a chance 
to obtain the sunshine and plant-food which 
they need for rapid development. 

A good method in the management of timber- 
lots is to eut out crooked and defective trees, 
even though they are small. In their growth 
these poor specimens use materials which if 
secured by better trees would prove valuable. 
The “‘survival of the fittest’? should not be 
left to the slow operations of Nature, but should 
be secured by the prompt action of the owner 
of the land. Except for special purposes, 
where such a course seems neeessary, trees 
should not be cut until they are fully developed 
or have reached that size which is best adapted 
tothe purpose for which they are designed. 
But when they have become well matured they 
should be removed. They willnever be any 
better, and will, if allowed to remain, soon de- 
preciate in value. Besides, if they are prompt- 
ly taken away, the young trees which remain 
will grow more rapidly and be enabled to keep 
up a regular succession of good specimens for 
timher.— Ohio Farmer. 
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RATIONS FOR CALVES. 


CaLvEs digest whole corn better than older 
cattle, as we found by careful experiment, 
very little comparatively passing them undi- 
gested. This is probably caused by better 
mastication, and also by more active digestive 
organs. The best formula out ofthese three 
foods for calves is to mix shell corn and bran 
in equal proportions by weight, and then mix 
one pound of ofl-urea! foreach calf per day. 
As much of the corn and bran may be fed as is 
found to be judicious. Let us suppose the 
actual ration to be 5 pounds of corn and bran 
mixed, one pound of oilemeal, and 12 pounds of 
prairie hay. The ration must be graduated to 
the weight of the calf. Some might require 
more than this, and others less ; but this would 
be about theaverage. This ration would cost, 
at the prices named, 38.85 cents per weck, and 
if fed twenty weeks the cost would be $7.77 
per head. If the season should be favorable, 
Shorthorn or Hereford grades would gain at 
l.ast 2 pounds per day, or 280 or more pounds 
per head. The cost of this would be 2} cents 
per pound gain. Decorticated cotton-seed meal 
ought to be found at Chicago or St. Louis at 
$15 to $20 per tou;and linseed meal, made 
under the new process, is purchasable at the 
mills at $20 per ton, which would slightly 
lessen the cost. But the mode of giving the 
ration fs of considerable consequence. If this 
corm, bran, ete. are mixed with cut hay, so 
that the hayand corn must be eaten together, 
a more perfect digestion will take place. The 
grain ration should be fed in two parts—half in 
the morning and halfin the evening. One 
peck of cut hay to each calf at a feed ts euffi- 
cient. The hay should be distributed in a 
trough, and the corn, bran, and of]-meal mixed 
withit. They will then eat the hay and grain 
together. Long hay may be given them at noon. 
Arack with a trough on each side is best, 
the uncat fodder being given in rack. The oil- 
meal will keep theirstomachs in good condition. 
[fit is impracticable to cut this small amount 
of hay, the next best way isto spread a thin 
layer of hay inthe trough and distribute the 
mixed feed over the top. They will eat 
more or less of the hay with the grain-feed, and 
raise and remasticate all together, producing a 
porous condition of the food in the stomach.— 
National Live Stock Journal. 





HOW TO MAKE HENS LAY IN 
WINTER. 


Havine occasion recently to visit a friend in 
Northern New Hampshire. who has the repu- 
tation of making money through the keeping 
of hens,I found his method of operations 
somewhat as follows : 

The hen-house was in the basement of a 
workshop building, with windows facing the 
south. The size of the room where the hens 
were kept was about fourteen by twenty. The 
fowls were of the Brown Leghorn variety, and 
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—— 
numbered about sixty birds. Although the 
room seemed small, considering the number of 
fowls, yet, by means of good ventilation, it 
answered its purpose well. As we entered the 
room, the odor of onions attracted by atten- 
tion. 

“Do you give onionsto your hens?” I asked. 

*“* Yes. Onions make good green food for 
hens during the winter. AsI had a quantity 
on hand, ynfit for market, I am feeding them 
out in this way to good advantage.” 

‘How do you feed your hens during the 
winter months ?”’ 

“In the morning I give them a dough made 
of bran and boiled potatoes. At intervals of 
two orthree days I put cayenne pepper with 
this mixture. At noon I feed such scraps as 
are left at my table, with baked potatoes. In 
the evening I give my fowls about two quarts 
of whole corn, believing that this grain re- 
mains longer in the crop than any other. 
Twice a week I feed them meat. I buy cheap 
mutton, chopping up bones and all before 
feeding. Every day I furnish a supply of 
pure warm water, also keeping before them at 
all times a pan of ground oyster-shells.”’ 

“Do your hens pay you a good profit ?”’ 

‘Most certainly. The net profits from my 
hens more than pay our grocer’s bills. There 
is no guess-work about this statement, as I 
keep an exact account, showing the debits 
and credits in full detail—A CORRESPONDENT, 
in ““American Cultivator.” 











PROPAGATING FUCHSIAS. 


THE following method of raising voung 
plants of fuchsias is said to be practiced by 
cottagers in the west of Engiand. ‘In the 
Autumn, after the frost has destroyed the 
foliage, the wood of the present season is cut 
off close to the ground, and laid like a sheaf 
of corn in a trencha foot deep. The bundle 
is covered with a few inches of soil, and here 
it remains until Spring, when a multitude of 
shoots may be seen pushing their way throush. 
The soil is then carefully moved, and witha 


sharp knife a cut is mode each side of a joint; 
and the result is, rooted p!ants enough for the 
parish. The old stool throws up more vigor- 
ously than before. tobe servedin thesame way 
the following Autumn.” 





Peter HENDERSON states, in the Gardener's 
Month’y, that he has discovered that mulching 
roses in pots, to force flowers for the holidays, 
in January last, with common moss mixed with 
a good portion of bone-dust—say one part bone- 
dust to thirty of moss—has a wonderful effect 
in bringing forth early roses. In two weeks 
after the mulch was first applied a change was 


clearly to be seen; and by the end of May the 
plants had attained from four to six fect in 
hight, “‘and, though they had bloomed pro- 
fusely during a period of nearly six months, 
were in the most perfect health and vigor.” 
All other plants on which the mulch had been 
tried showed marked bene‘ 





NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Every old subscriber can reduce his 
own subscription to THe INDEPENDENT 
from $3.00 per annum to $2.50, either by 
paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 
him, both paying $2.50 each, 1n advance, for 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in all, and get the paper 
for $10.v0, or 2.00 each. For further and 
fuller rates see prospectus, on page 295, 
There is scarcely a town or a village where 
success would not attend the efforts of 
every one in thus seeking alike his own 
interest and ours. Try it, friends, one and 
all and make the club as large as possible. 








AGRICULTURAL. 


THORBURN’S SEEDS. 


Our General Catalogue of 


VEGETABLE, 
FLOWER, 
FIELD, and 
TREE SEEDS 


for 1881 will be ready for mailing in Jan 
uary. , 


J. M. THORBURN & CO, 


15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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For Illustrated Pamphlet 
and full particulars address 
THE THomas Harrow Co., 
Geneva, N. Y. 
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For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 
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- OF WARRANTED PURE 


DISSOLVED RAW BONES 
FINE GROUND BONE MEAL. 


BUY THEM. 


of the Manufacturers, who warrant them of abso- 
lute purity and standard, Lowest prices. 


BAUGH & SONS, 
20 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
103 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
___ ey established over twenty-five years. 
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ALFRED AVERY, J. 8, Basserr, 
Editor. Gen'l Advertiser. 


Late of ‘‘ HOME AND FARM.” 


“SOUTH and WEST,” 


PUBLISHED AT 216 Prine STREET, St. Louis, 
By ALFRED AVERY & CO. 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 
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pede 4 Tho have used it will bear fT teetlingmy to the 
truth of this statement. 
en RF | ogy Sa ZORE FRperecs: BONS & 
.. TROY, N. ¥ +e Bol by all den, druggists. 


ated ty & Dr. Kinas.ey, who has treated ia 

= , nearly 16, 

last 28 years. Doctors, xis and the 

more re free. Cross © itened ; 
nily” trea Fistula & ind | 


ley’ 5 ast Asthma Spenifc and er remedies. 5. wreite for 
W.J. P. aiNast i LEY, M. D... tome, N. ¥. ¥. 




















The Fudependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 





52 Numbe ors, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 ((mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 (3mos.), “ 75 
4 2 (1 month), 35 
2 6 (2 weeks), 20 
1 Number (1! week), 10 
o2 Numb-rs, after 3 months, 3.50 
52 after () months, 400 


t2" Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the moneyin a KEe1s- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entercd on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
thee .¥-+ of their subscriptions, and to torward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
‘OTHE RECEIPT of the paper is a sulficie ipt 

tC of the paper is a su nt rece! 

of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted 10 RENEW subscriptions are indicated ty 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel. 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
made either the first or Second week efter the mom 

is received. But when a pomaae stenp is recetven 
the receipt will be sent b 

Messrs SAMPSON LO rE CO. No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in Lond a to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-O, Box 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


Any person who takes upel r larly from the 
pect-elie ae directed : to his Dame Oramotber's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

*. 1f & person orders his paper. discontinued, he 
must pay ail arrearages.or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
offic e Or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the ice, Or 
removing and lesving th.m uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OFA DVERTISING. 


yi hy Paged Business 

, ee eee 

4 times (one munth).. ite| 4 times (one montb.. 

13“ (three months)ise. 13 * (tree months ate 
a ‘* (six - )0e. 26% 

° (tweive “ ).#e..52 “ Gantes « ibe. 


oe ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

§ _ ripe rasere 

4 times (one month).. 

8 (six months). 

= “ oe 
(twelve “ 

Pupiaewmnn’ wopeons.. 


FINANCIAL Norices.... TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 

RrLIGIOUS NOTICES........... CENTS A Line. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 

lines. $!. Over that, Twenty. iy five Ce TT) —~Ganoed 


Payments for hy yp Det be made ts advance. 
Address all a 
E INDEP 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1881, 





Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to theiradvantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with TH® INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
seription price of THE INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 


postage paid. 


Reg. Price, 
Rg AM AL. 29:00:00 2c ccvecessceve $125 #81 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 2 70 200 
Atlantic MamRiG..cccccicscccess 3 50 4 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 3 00 


Frank Leslie’s — Monthly.. 2 60 800 


THE INDEFENDENT. 





quarter. 


lies, and gives more general information than 
famous writers than any other journal of any 
those who read it. Try 1T FOR THIS YEAR. 


any, anes weekly newspaper. 
mcume dale they can find elsewhere. 


“ee some of them. 





Farming, and Insurance. 
nations of Christians, everywhere. 


every week, with a column of Puzzles. 


are discussed in our editorial co 
opinions. 


One subscription one year, in advance.. 














ENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City, 








Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 17 200 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 40 

> ee 350 400 

6s TTT eee re 3 50 400 

« Young People ( Weekly). 1 3% 150 
Home Jourmal............csceccecs 1% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2% 
Littell’s Living Age.,............ 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1.10 1B 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 27 300 
Scribner’s Monthly.......-...+-+- 3 bw 400 
Weekly Tribune............--+++ 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune...........- 2 50 3 00 
The Nursery ....22.--cccccse- ace 1 30 150 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2% 25 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newesubs.}. 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream..........+-++- 850 400 
Eclectic Magazine.........-- coeee 450 = 09 
Waverley Magazine...... ccccceee 400 8500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 75 10 
“Wide Awake,” an Ttustrated 

Maga#the for Young People..175 200 
Christian-at. Work....... ...--+- 270 80 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 

MEAL. oisecencsobatesescoln 2 Or 


any of the religious weeklies, tho 
parison will Subscribe 
prominne. Address 

P..0. Box 2787) 


Tue INDEPENDENT consists of 42 pages, neatly cut and pasted. 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on aes aper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 

e list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. 


other department of human knowledge which THE INDEPENDENT does not discuss. 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Education, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts, the movements of ministers. Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and Commercial 
matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Qu 
In its Religious department it gives news and statistics of all denomi- 
In fullness, aceuracy, and comprehensiveness this d 

ment is unequaled. Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old and Young are given 


For 6 months. $1.40; for 3 months... a 8c: 
One subscription two in ance........- 
One subscript: ‘one New subsoriber, both 

in advanee, in one remittance...........+-----: 500 
One su two NEw subscribers, on 

three in nee, in one remittance........ $3 
One in advance 


“ The foremost religious newspaper of the tinited States. '—Joumrn Coox. 
Tue INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people. 
questions of religion, philosophy, and politics. It welcomes fresh ad from an 
It has more special departments than any other powsranes: 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stor 


It discusses fearlessly all current 
and every 
It publishes more 
es than the popular month- 
any annual cyclopedia. It has alarger corps of 
sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 


Tue INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 
Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 
2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 


gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 


It is printed from clear type 


We may 





JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, R. H. STODDARD, MARY CLEMMER 
See OWE iy, up, KW BAEE stkah 9 EERE 
LSEY, D.D., " a .D., ‘ 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D.. LL.D.” THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
Pres, 8. C. BAR . D.D., LL.D., Prof. C. A. YOUNG Mrs. C, H. DALL. 
LEONARD BACON. D.D. LL.D. Rev. JOSEPH bord Ke SCUDDER, 
ELIZA METH STUART PHELPS. “GAIL HAMILTON,” Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
k. 8. STORRS. D.D., LL.D., Rev. DAVID SWING, C. P. CRANOH, 
Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., M. M. BAKER, J. BOYLE O'REILI Y, 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D., PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Mrs. 8. M. B. PIATT. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, ©. 8. ROBINSON. D.D,, RACHEL POMEROY 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEX, T. W. HIGGINSON, ft. W. G. SUMNER, 
Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. “. H..” RED B. STREET, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D-D., JEAN IN Ww, JAMES GRANT W N, 
te CERT ep RR TEE 
UMBUL A 4 . W.C. N, 
i HAMMOND TRUMBU Pee “SUSAN éooting.” GEO. DUFFIELD. D.D., 
L. ATER, D.D., LL.D., B. P. SHILLABER, Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIFLD, D.D., i TERRY COOK, f. F. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
HO . DD. RAY ra D.D., Rev. DAVID MACRAE. 
Hon JAMES A. GARFIELD. WE. Hon. NEAL DOW, ANCES F. WILLARE, 
CA HARDI NG DAVIS, J. J. PIATT. J. M. BUCKLEY, DD.. 
J. T. TRO BB. Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D 
saa See deus Shae th ARABS 
A ; ; 
tp Ae PACKS Tr Ht BRET KARTE, B.@. NORTHRU?,  ” 
Sy VAT OROE PE A. BRONSON ALCOTT, SIDNEY LANIER, 
0} iF PERTROOST E, Pres. JO ASCOM, H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
M. TAYLOR DD, G. X. SIMS, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 
Fon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D. PAUL H. HAYNE, @. R. CROOKS, D.D. 
} :T J. PRESTON, TRAM RF Pres. JAMES F. Tortur, 
GEORGE. T.ANSING TAYLOR, D.D., ELLA, FARNAM Prof. C. H. TOY Ds 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D., Prof. J. D. DANA, T1.D., Mrs. Gov. L Li-sOR. 
President W. W. HENRY JA Jn., T.0. SOMMERS DP Lie 
There,is no question of prominence in religion, polities, science, education, finance, or any 


It has 


otations, Cattle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 


From ti e to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current topicsof the day 
4 thu mné freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to state our 


One subscription four years in advance......... 
ee with four sEw gubsoribers, all 


one sulmeription five ye 18 $8 


remittance............. 
subscription iveyesss in adv: rane Bepe-geeb 

Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 
abl with one remittance. 


very mach larger and better, as com- 
4 pet the low rate. We offer no 


THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York City, 
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J. ESTEY& Co. 
BRATTLEBORO VT. 


Send postal for free Tllustrated Catalogue. 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS 


AND 


ae 
PARTIES 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Onkes, Flowers, etc., etc. 
leo entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, 
int Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet, Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


- Te liable 


N.B. 
COMMON- 


Waiters sent in-all cases. 
SENSE CHAIRS. 
Friends! 


here’a comfort. 
Wife says she must havea 
couple of Common-Sense 
Rockers. We all want this 


one. 


tH Special Discount 
to Clergymen. 
Send .m| for 


stamp Cata 


ogue to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 


Mottville, N. Y. 
Beast in the 


Y World for 









SN 
a avaval, Hand or 
Machine 


Sewing. 
~ OUR FRESH | sToc >K OF 


WHITE HOLLY 
IS NOW READY. 
This, with qur complete assortment of 
RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 
embracing some 30 varieties, is particularly worthy 
the attention of wholesale buyers. 
Send for price- lst. 


GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, New York. 


for marking any fabric with | a 
common pen. Without a prepare 
tion. Established 50 years, Sales 
now larger than ever. Ask also for 
Payson’s Combination. Rec'd 
ouly Diploma -— am at Cen- 


te ‘nnial, 1876. udges" Report : 
For simplicity of Application 
and Indelibility.” Sold by all 





Druggists, Stationers, News Agents, 
and Fancy Goods Dealers. Inquire for it. 


Oneida Community! 


Canned Fruita, Vegetables, Jellies, etc. 
Fruits and Vegetables are grown in large quantities 


on our Own domain, gathered promptly at maturity 
assorted and prepared with great careand skill, and 
are acknowledged asthe best. Fruits in Glass and 
Tin ity, ey list mailed on request. Address, Com- 
munity 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
A permanent, practical road ve 
hicle, with which a person can ride 
three miles as easily as he could 
: walk one. The exercise promotes 
5 health and strength. Send 3-cent 
7 } stamp for 24 page Catalogue, with 
AV Price-lists and full information. 


1\OR THE POPE M'F'G CO., 


93 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 






For convenience aad efficiency, for — or for 
Public use, they stand 


UNRIVALLED, 


Catalogues, 10 cents, 


Clroulars free. 
Beiopiicen Manual, 6b Ea. 1.75 cents 


YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
HAND AND SELF-INKING 


Presses from $5 upward 
Cases, ete. Send two 3-cent stamps for 


(YS SCIOPTICONS 
With New Lmproved and Carefully Selected 
GIC LANTERN SLIDES, 

L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philade!pbis. 

Types, Cuts, 

Catalogue. B. 0. WOODS & CO., 

wail 04 Federal St.,. BOSTON, MASS. 
Highly recommended for Purity of Air, Simplicity 


of Construction, Economy, and Durability, for warm 
= Dwellings and Churches. Send for catalogue. 
LEX. M. LESLEY, No. 380 6th Avense, aw 


Refer to Doctors Bedford, Rann Hudson ; Judges 
Bosworee, Curtis ; Bishops Clarkson, Whittake r, Vail, 
Morris, Neely, and others. 














BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES, 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Whest-Germ, 


Physicians have prescribed 300,9 
exhaustion, or weakened digestion. 
of debility. It gives rest and sleep 
and nerves with the food they a 

For sale by Druggist« or mail, 








We Wanufacture in 
Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


packages in all forms 
best 
children, and Suns, by strengthening the brain 


, mental 


im paired vii _ 


reventive of ¢ su and 


nd 666 Sixth Avenue, N. ¥. 
TEST STYLES 











i. KILLAM & CO., New aren, Conn. 





afte. Tiootepee 


6, mere, Bi. leas 


sa blad 


ners, GPa aoe 
Discount 





iodtlisa rea, “Diacount vo Dealer. pees tonite wt 














LINDEMAN 
PIANOS. 


MOST ELEGANT AND VERY BEST 
MANUFACTURED. 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


92 Bleecker St., W. ¥. 
FLORIDA. 
Descriptive Circular. 


The Village of DELAND is located aboat five miles 
east of our ding, on the St. Johns River, where all 
river steamboats pass, and three and a half miles from 
Lake Beresford anding ; very nearly in the Geo 
graphical Center, north and south, of Volusia County, 
and almost exactly in the center of the 


GREAT ORANGE BELT. 


This place is about twenty-five miles from the At- 
lantic Ocean, and is almogt constantly favored with a 
tempered 








SEA BREEZE ; 
and, from its elevation above the river, its location 
among the pines, and its isolation from ‘all stand 
water, it is 1. poomesty adapted to the necessities 


invalids. This belt of land is about twenty ee 

long and ave + a about five miles wide; is gently 

undulating. in our immediate vieinity some- 
what hilly Our lands are 


UNSURPASSED IN FERTILITY 
by any pine region in the state. In our village, which 
is only pie years old, we have a fine 


SCHOOL BUILDING 
used alsofor Union Sunday-school and church ome. 
ices. We have daily mails, one of the largest 


merchandize stores in South Florida, a drug — an 
PAGE WEEKLY PA PER. 
blacksmith and wagon-shop, ocvennee © mmon 


in new settlements. Our ing- houses af a good 
fare, with ploety, Pated and furnished roo; co 
ments, and he comforts and quiet of b home, ai 
reasonable p AY 

For the taformation of invalids, we will add 
several good physicians are in our midst 
tivating oranges as a business, but affording Ta 
medical aid when requ! 

cUL TIVATING ORANGE 
and lemon groves is our specialty, of which there are 
a large number in our vicinity, in all stages of wth, 
up to bearing size. generally looking very healthy and 
thrifty and giving good promise of an abundant 
golden harvest in due time. We are offering these 
CHOICE LANDS 

to actual settlers at from ten to twenty-five dollars 
peracre. Village lots and improved property for sale 
also. For further particulars call on or address 
J. ¥. PARCE, DeLand, Volusia Co., Fla. 


Hq. A. DeLAND, Fairpert, Mouree Co., N. ¥. 


“FLORIDA.” 

DeLAND GROVE HOUSE, DeLand, Fia., 
ituated in a beautiful and healthy locality, with best 
of society, and within three minutes’ walk of Church, 
Post-office, and well-o School, is now open for 
the season for the reception of guests. Table #5 0 BB ac: 
with best in market. Terms: per week, 
cording to location of rooms. _a-%: board, pe 


51.50. 
— 0. P. TERRY, Proprietor. 


The GREAT CHURCH Light! | 











Frink’s Patent Reflectors 


ive the most powerful, the softest, cheapest, and 

st light known for ¢ “*hure! . Stores, Show Win- 
dows, ks, Parlors, Offices. eture Galleries, 
Theaters, Depots, etc. New and ele; t des 
Send size of room; get circular and estimate. A lib- 
eral discount to Churches and the Trade. 








I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., NewYork. 
—_— 








| Imported Art Tiles 


FROM MINTON’S, MAW’'S 


al and Estimates 
supplied Lo charge. 


EDWARD BOOTE, : 
No. 11 East 19th St., N.Y. 
Opp. Arnold, Constable & Co. 










Skin of Beauty is a Joy For ever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


removes Tan 
Pimples vere 


(a P atient) 
As you ladies —— i Gouraud's 
Cream’ as Ly 3 Of all the Skin prepara- 
tions.” Also P removes “emcee 


wurM eam le Prop., 48 Bond &t..¥. 
ited Ses 


me 


arrest ana proof of any one 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,” 
~ —- 


arehouses 
ant 87h Toke St., New ¥ York, 
— | 197 Lake St., Chicago. 





etc. 
Works Founpen 1x 1882. 
awarded 
m by the Universal — 
ogee at Parts, Poanes ++ 
1873 ; a Contennial Exhi. 
bition. “1876. 





SU 








[January 20, 1881. 


ameneal 














PERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


‘Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


~~ 












5 STRONGEST 
CLEANEST 
CHEAPEST. 


OTHING, ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
Y r coursun " 1h C0. BINGHAMTON, 


PRINTING PRESSES 


from '76 cents to $175. Circulars 
tree. 





JOSEPH WATSON, 
149 Murray Street, New York. 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


. BRUNSWICK 
Avia an Clas endon Streets, Boston. 
THY ROR at pp me Lyng By epee in 
ew q 3 ern in ts appoint- 
mente: strictly first class kept on the American 
plan pom rmanent home, and desirable 
popping piece fe ol the business or pleasure-seeker. 
NES & — LEE, Proprietors. 


Amos BARNES, of Bosto: 
Joun W. DuNKLEE, of Cincinnati. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


5 AUGUSTINE HOTEL, St, Augustine, 
te opens Dec. 


well-known hotel, one of the 

x, best ap inted in the South, will afford 

ations at the usual terms—viz.: 

$8 fo 20 per week, nc according to location of rooms. 

he house ‘ect repair, freseoing. decorating, 

and drainage having been Commas leted. 
AILL, Proprietor. 

U! JeL4RDS HOTEL, Eastman, Dodge Co., Ga. 
on Macon and Brunswick R. R.. part of Cumber- 

land route. opens Dec. 15th, 1880. © hotel has all 

mp evens | and is surrounded by the 

t. CLARK N. SCOFIELD, formerly of the 
Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, and FRED H 

, late of the Windsor Hotel. New York, 














Managers. 


‘PENCER B E, st. M G F 
SP dina Fie sey SE. "THOMPSON. * of Kearsarge 


Having taken a long lease of thi 
resort, on most favorable terms, the 
esta at very low rates. T'! 
e most pleasant and exceedt 
ished, will be kept in first-class style. St. M: 
famous for its health- giving climate, gaiphur sp) 
ne Lae ve eae scenery. Steam Ferry daily to 
Fernand 





Ss 








tof 
} Gen fat Bock, coat. eas 9 K 
manent ott ow open -y "Rooms fr ons 7 cents 
upward. First-class re ct a 


G ‘RA ND ‘BOULEVA RD -HOFE. Broadway 


pom commodious fent Hotel. Tpassed. 
‘am an nsien or nnsu 

Terme reasonable. JNO. A. HICKS, Proprietor, late 
of Cape May Point Hotels. 








TRAVEL. 
CUN ARD _LINE. 


NO 
With the view of dimin niahtnig the chances of col- 
ba the steamers of this line take a specified course 
seasons of the year. 
“On the outward passage from Queenstown 
York or Boston crossing 4 meridian of f° 
tude, or noting gt me nort See. 





New 
lati- 


On passage croseing the m ridianof 
50 es 42, or nothing to the orth of 43. 
iM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL OR QUEENSTOWN. 
™ FROM PIER NO. 40 NORTH RIVER. 
Wednesday, Jan. 19th, 7:30 a. m. 





... Wednesday, Jan. 26th, 1.380 Pp. u. 
nm ears 4 Feb. 2d, 1:30 A. M. 
ccording to accommodstion. 





paanege e and ‘return tickets on ey 
= ti ae to —~t from all parts of a 
ig 


and rooms. & 
VERNON I H.B OWNS COL yt, 


Anchor | Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


low 
Bowling Gree Green. 





W YORK AND GLASGOW. 
non Pier No. 20 North River, New York. 
Devonia, Jan. 22d, 10 a. m. | Anchoria, Jan. 29th, 5 a. ». 
Ethiopia, Feb. 5th, 10 a. m. 
These ers do not carry cattle, shee igs. 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at rec hed rates. 


Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28. 
NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT, 
From Pier No. North River, foot of Charles Street. 
eranos, Jan. 22d. 10 a. m. 

Steamers a thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 

7 Bewling Green. 


STATE LINE. 


PASSENGER STE Amare ype NEW YORK TO 
GLASGOW. 





go BEL- 
FAST, LONDO ONDERRY 0 oR BRISTOL. 
SAIL EVERY T DAY. 
accommodations b: San ye! are uns 
for comfort and ¢é ce. The Company have just 
added two new and su lor steamships to t 
which is now one of the finest on fhe 3S tlantic. 
Pret CaBixn SaLoon, $60 to ing to state- 


room accommodations. Return, $1 10 to $130. 
wg hI CaBIN tovery thing furnished), $40. 


$75. 
ow Zapectally lo jw rates to clergymen and their 
families. Send for Pamphiet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 


53 Broadway, New York. 


Returs 








ELG IN WATCHES. 











Send stamp for Catalogue. 
RiGes, Shot Guas, Revolvers, sent >. o. 4. for examination 





BELLS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Mee | 

seheole, Fire -_~~ Farms, etc. FULL 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

*VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Rateptiehes in sane, Ls for all purposes, War- 
ranted satisfactory and 
MENEELY -y CO., West Troy, N.Y. 























**Tae Inpererpert’’ Press, Nos. 21 axp 23 Ross StReer. 











